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AUTHORS' PREFACE 


O UR first study of juvenile delinquents, published in 1934, re- 
ported what had happened to a thousand boys during a five- 
year period immediately following “treatment” for a specific offense 
for which they had been brought before a juvenile court. 1 At that 
time there was no plan for following their careers further, but the 
interest aroused by the report, and the fact that it was of use to those 
concerned with the problems of delinquency, suggested that valu- 
able additional information might be obtained if the behavior of 
the boys were studied during another ten years, at the end of which 
time most of them would be grown up. The generosity of the Com- 
monwealth Fund has made this follow-up possible. 

We cannot list in detail all the individuals, institutions, and public 
and private welfare agencies in Massachusetts and in other states 
who have assisted us in one way or another in this work, and with- 
out whose ready cooperation it would have been impossible for us 
to carry through this research. We must, however, particularly men- 
tion Dr. William A. Healy and Dr. Augusta Bronncr of the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center of Boston; Mr. Roscoe C. Hill and Miss 
Carrie V. Moyer of the Bureau of Criminal Identification of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Safety; Miss Laura G. Wood- 
berry of the Boston Social Service Index, whose files were consulted 
for information about the contacts of social agencies with our 
youths and their families; Hon. Albert Carter, Commissioner of 
Probation of Massachusetts, who, like his predecessor, Mr. Her- 
bert C. Parsons, facilitated the clearance of our cases through the 
files of the Board of Probation, where the criminal records of of- 
fenders committing crimes in Massachusetts are centralized ; Hon. 
Arthur T. Lyman, Commissioner of Correction of Massachusetts, 
who permitted us to consult records in the files of the department ; 
Mr. Richard Winslow, until recently Director of the Personnel De- 

1 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, One Thousand luvemlc Delinquents, Volume I of 
Harvard Law School Survey of Crime and Criminal Justice in Boston, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1934 
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partment of the Massachusetts State Prison, and the members of 
his staff; Mr. Charles A. Du Bois, Superintendent of the Lyman 
School for Boys, Mr. George P. Campbell, Superintendent of the 
Shirley School for Boys, Mr. C. Frederick Gilmore, Superintendent 
of the Boys’ Parole Branch of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Welfare, and Mr. Walter C. Bell, Executive Secretary of the 
Division of Juvenile Training of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Welfare, all of whom made it possible for us to secure data 
concerning the behavior of our youths while they were under the 
supervision of these various agencies and institutions; and Judge 
John F. Perkins of the Boston Juvenile Court, who allowed us to 
consult the records of the court when we found it necessary. 

Our thanks go, as always, to Professor Earnest A. Hooton of 
Harvard University for his ready counsel, and to the members of 
his statistical staff, particularly Mrs. Sarah R. Cotton, for very able 
assistance in the tabulation and statistical handling of our data. 

Our indebtedness is acknowledged also to Dean James M. Landis 
of the Harvard Law School, who, like his predecessor, Dean Roscoe 
Pound, is giving us the utmost encouragement in our researches. 

For the skilful handling of the manuscript, including various 
constructive suggestions for revision, we express our appreciation 
to the Division of Publications of the Commonwealth Fund. 

And, finally, we are, as always, grateful to the members of our 
staff who have given loyally of themselves in one or another phase 
of this research : Mr. Samuel C. Lawrence, Mrs. Mildred P. Cun- 
ningham, Mr. Stacy C. Saunders, Mrs. Beatrice H. Schcff, and Mrs. 
Virginia A. Maddux. For able part-time assistance during a portion 
of the work, our thanks are due to Mrs. Miriam B. Sachs, Mrs. 
Marion Billings, and Mr. Emanuel Borenstein. 

It is our sincere hope that the data contained in this further study 
of the careers of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents will add to 
the growing store of accurate knowledge and fruitful theory re- 
garding the administration of criminal justice. 

E. T. G. and S. G. 


Harvard Law School, December 1939 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 


T HE significance of follow-up studies of the results of peno- 
correctional treatment need no longer be labored. Not only do 
such researches furnish a gauge of the effectiveness of social institu- 
tions developed for coping with the problems of delinquency and 
crime, but they furnish an insight into the natural history of delin- 
quents and criminals, into the changes in their behavior with ad- 
vancing years and under the impact of different environmental 
stimuli. 

In 1934 we published the results of an investigation of a thousand 
boy delinquents who had been brought into the Boston Juvenile 
Court and who had been examined, at the request of the Court, in 
the Clinic of the Judge Baker Foundation 1 during the years 1917- 
1922, when they were of an average age of thirteen and a half 
years. 2 The major emphasis in that work was on the amount of 
recidivism among these youths during a five-year period following 
the completion of the treatment that had been carried out by the 
Court and its affiliated community agencies. It was concerned, also, 
with the effectiveness of the coordination of the Court and Clinic 
in following the prescribed treatment, and with an analysis of the 
reasons why many of the Clinic's recommendations to the Court 
had not been followed. 

As part of that study the personal traits and environmental back- 
grounds of the juvenile offenders were analyzed, not only to de- 
scribe the delinquents in some detail but also to determine whether 
there are constellations of traits on the basis of which the future be- 
havior of delinquents can be predicted. 

Some ten years have elapsed since the end of the first five-year 
follow-up period. What has happened to these one thousand ju- 
venile delinquents during this time ? Have they gone from bad to 

1 Now known as the Judge Baker Guidance Center 

* One Thousand juvenile Delinquents, Cambridge. Harvard Umvernty Preas, 1934 
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worse, or has the picture brightened ? How account for the changes 
in behavior that have occurred with the passing of the years ? Can 
the future behavior of such lads be foretold ? What lessons can be 
learned from the manner of their development as they passed from 
childhood into adolescence and adulthood ? How did they respond 
to the various types of peno-correctional treatment to which society 
subjected them in the course of their antisocial careers? Such ques- 
tions impelled us to check the behavior of these youths as they 
stumbled down the corridor of time. 

In this work the searchlight is focused on the behavior of the de- 
linquent boys during the second and third five-year periods that 
have elapsed since the original study was completed, and on their 
conduct during the various peno-correctional treatments to which 
they have been subjected since first coming into contact with agen- 
cies of the law.’ The study probes also into the reasons for such 
changes in conduct as have occurred in the group. It develops fur- 
ther than did the prior work our method of forecasting the behavior 
of offenders. Until now, the predictive technique has been limited 
to foretelling the conduct of different types of offenders following 
peno-correctional treatment; in the present work the prediction 
method is also applied to the response of the men during their sub- 
jection to varieties of treatment. 

One of the most challenging aspects of such a follow-up study 
has to do with finding the men about whom we were seeking in- 
formation. Criminals and ex-criminals as a group represent a highly 
mobile part of the population; and although many of them for- 
merly lived in Boston and Massachusetts, they have since wandered 
to many corners of the United States and even to foreign countries. 

* It should be emphasized that the nature and length of the treatment accorded by the 
Boston Juvenile Court and its affiliated agencies is of no further concern to us For practical 
purposes it has seemed best to continue to utilize the time of appearance of these lads in 
the Boston Juvenile Court as the point of departure for a continuing investigation, but we 
could past as well have taken as the starting point of the present research any other time 
in their early delinquent careers. As long as wc consider each successive five-year span in 
relation to the age of the group at the beginning and end of that particular period, we 
need not for present purposes attach any significance to the point from which the first five- 
year period was measured. 
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iThe task of locating them, therefore, was an exciting and absorb- 
ing one; that of interviewing them a delicate one, because by now 
so many of these former juvenile delinquents, already of an average 
age of twenty-nine years, are married and have children. In pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that their wives might not know of their 
earlier delinquencies we had to be particularly careful not to make 
revelation of this fact or to interview the men in the presence of 
their children; and if we found them living in small towns or rural 
districts we had to be particularly watchful not to reveal the nature 
of our quest to neighbors, local officials, or employers, for obviously 
in smaller towns the position of a man might be endangered by 
such knowledge. 

Over the years we have developed a technique of tracing and 
interviewing delinquents, of gathering data about them from in- 
numerable sources, and of verifying these data. Because the validity 
of the findings of a research of this nature depends on the method 
by which the data are gathered and upon their accuracy, we have 
considered it necessary to make a detailed accounting of our pro- 
cedures. These arc described in Chapter XXI. Meanwhile we shall 
set down the findings themselves. After considering these, the 
reader may be interested to know just how we assembled and veri- 
fied the data upon which they are based. 



Chapter II 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DELINQUENTS 


P RELIMINARY to an analysis of the findings of the present 
inquiry, it is necessary to review the background of the thou- 
sand juvenile delinquents as reported in the original volume en- 
titled One Thousand juvenile Delinquents. It should be empha- 
sized that in this summary, as m all the statistical data in succeeding 
chapters, it was not always possible to obtain full and reliable data 
on all the points under consideration. Hence the percentages, al- 
though statistically valid, are not necessarily based on the full thou- 
sand cases. 

NATIVITY, BIRTHPLACE, AND RELIGION OF PARENTS 

Some 8o per cent of the parents of the 1,000 juvenile delinquents 
were born in foreign countries, while a like proportion of the boys 
themselves were born in the United States. It seems obvious that 
these children were to a considerable extent subjected to conflicting 
etiltyrcs; for in 70 p er cent of the cases one or both of their parents 
wai foreign born, while the boys themselves were born in the 
Untied States. In addition, 17 per cent of the boys were foreign born 
as were their parents, and they also had to undergo a cultural adap- 
tation but of a somewhat different character; at least, in being 
transplanted from a foreign country to American soil they shared 
with their parents the difficulty involved in the adaptation. In only 
13 per cent of the cases were both parents and boys born in this 
country. 

What was the native land of these foreign-born parents ? What 
national cultures did they bring into the stream of American life? 
In 40 per cent of the cases of foreign-born fathers, the country of 
origin was Italy; in 23 per cent, Russia, Poland, or Lithuania; in 
16 per cent, Ireland; in 9 per cent, Canada. The remaining 12 per 
cent came from various other European countries. From the fact 
that so large a proportion of the parents were of Italian origin, it 
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may reasonably be inferred that the culture conflict to which their 
sons were subjected was probably especially intense; for Italia ns 
cling strongly to their native customs and traditions and their chil- 
dren arc therefore likely to be torn between loyalty to the ways of 
the parents and to those of the American environment in which 
they find themselves. 

As to religious backgrounds, in 74 per cent of the cases both par- 
ents were Catholic, in 13 per cent they were Hebrew, and in 10 per 
cent they were Protestant. There were a few mixed marriages 
among the parents but on the whole it is evident that conflicting 
religious backgrounds were inconsequential in number. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF FAMILIES 

In what socio-economic level of society had these boys been 
reared ? One indirect answer to this question lies in the educational 
attainments of their parents, which may be used as a rough index 
of economic capacity. 

In only 50 per cent of the cases did one or both of the parents 
have any formal schooling whatsoever, and in most of these cases it 
did not extend beyond grammar school. Only a few of the parents 
attended high school, and in but 5 cases did one of the parents 
enter college. Obviously, these young delinquents were reared in 
homes of relative ignorance. 

But the actual financial condition of these families more 
pointedly discloses their place on the lowest rung of the socio-eco- 
nomic ladder ; for, even in a period of normal employment, 68 per 
cent of them hovered precariously on the margin between self- 
support and dependency, living on the daily earnings of the bread- 
winner and accumulating little or nothing for a critical period of 
unemployment or illness. In case of any cessation of employment 
they had to resort immediately to aid from social agencies or rela- 
tives, Eight per cent of the families were constantly dependent on 
public or private social welfare agencies for support. Even the fourth 
of the families who were not, strictly speaking, in the class of the 
"poverty stricken,” were nevertheless only a little better off, for they 
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had savings sufficient to tide them over a period of only four months 
of stress without resort to outside aid. 

The fact that social welfare agencies gave assistance of one kind 
or another to the families of 87 per cent of the youths is further 
evidence of their inadequate socio-economic status. The assistance 
given these families by over 2,300 welfare organizations was not 
limited to rendering financial help. Much aid had to be given in 
coping with the problems of rearing the children, in dealing with 
the physical and mental health of both parents and children, in 
straightening out domestic difficulties, and the like. But much of 
the aid was necessitated hv essentially economic problems. 

The sub-standard economic position ol these families is further 
evidenced by the fact that a large proportion of the mothers of tfje 
boys (41 per cent) were compelled to work in order to supplement 
the family income, and by the nature of the father’s employment. 
A fifth of the fathers worked in the building trades as plumbers, 
electricians, mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, stonecutters, tin- 
smiths, and so on; another fifth were day laborers; 4 per cent were 
policemen, firemen, motormen; another 4 per cent were bakers, 
chefs, or cooks; 3 per cent were peddlers; 9 per cent were small 
shopkeepers; 6 per cent were factory hands; 7 per cent were team- 
sters or truck drivers; 6 per cent were restaurant workers, janitors, 
or watchmen ; 4 per cent were clerks or bond salesmen ; 10 per cent 
were engaged in such trades as tailoring, but working for others; 
only one per cent were engaged in what might be considered pro- 
fessional occupations — a few musicians and a few photographers. 

In view of the low economic status of these families it is not sur- 
prising to find that most of the fathers of the delinquents were not 
highly skilled workers; nor were they very steadily employed- The 
families were large, and obviously the earnings of one breadwinner 
were not enough to take care of all the needs of growing families. 
Even at the time when these juvenile delinquents appeared before 
the Boston Juvenile Court, when the families were still uncom- 
pleted, there was an average of five children per family. 
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HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD CONDITIONS 

The basic inadequacy of the physical aspects of the homes in 
which these youths were reared can readily be surmised from the 
low economic status of the families. In 62 per cent of the cases the 
homes had to be characterized as unwholesome, being overcrowded 
(more than two persons sharing a bedroom), very disorderly, and 
poorly ventilated ; in an additional 25 per cent at least one of these 
disadvantageous conditions was present, even though in certain re- 
spects there was more comfort in the physical arrangements. 

It is not surprising to find that homes devoid to so large an extent 
of physical comforts were set in districts unfavorable to the rearing 
of children. The neighborhoods in which 86 per cent of the families 
resided were the locales of street and alleyway gangs, and contained 
centers of vice and crime within a radius of two blocks of the home. 
It is hardly likely that in such areas boys could find decent recrea- 
tions and out-of-school interests. About this more will be said later. 

FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

It might be surmised that, though the physical aspects of the 
homes and neighborhoods in which our lads w r cre reared presented 
many conditions inimical to the wholesome development of young- 
sters, there were certain saving graces in the psychological configu- 
ration of the family group, as reflected in the relationship of the 
parents to each other and to the boys, or m their disciplinary prac- 
tices, and the supervision given the children. The facts, however, 
only serve to add to the already discouraging picture of the atmos- 
phere surrounding these boys. 

First it should be noted that in 16 per cent of the cases the parents 
were grossly incompatible in their conjugal relationships, xven 
though they continued to live together; certainly the frictions en- 
gendered in such a situation must have had an unwholesome effect 
upon the children. In another 22 per cent the parents had been sepa- 
rated or divorced. Thus almost 40 per cent of the youngsters were 
reared in an atmosphere of parental bickerings, dissatisfactions, and 
unhappiness. 
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Nor was the relationship of the parents to the boys conducive to 
sound development from childhood into manhood. In 32 per cent 
of the cases the fathers were either wholly indifferent to their sons 
or showed unmis takably their lack of affection and even hostility. 
This may likewise be said of 18 per cent of the mothers. 

Although it may be inferred from the above figures that a goodly 
proportion of these boys enjoyed some affection from one or the 
other parent, this must have been materially counteracted by very 
erratic disciplinary practices. In 96 per cent of the cases the fathers 
either wavered between firm and lax discipline or were always ex- 
cessively easy-going or excessively strict. This was likewise true of 
97 per cent of the mothers. Such practices frequently result either in 
open rebellion against parental authority or in complete license. 
Either situation leads to well-recognized evils. 

Certainly the psychological atmosphere of the homes in which 
these boys were reared was mimical to the development of a sense 
of security. No fewer than 92 per cent of the homes either were 
“broken” by the death of one or both parents, by desertion, separa- 
tion, or divorce, or by the prolonged absence of one or both parents 
owing to imprisonment or mental illness, or were otherwise clearly 
unsuited to the rearing of children, even though both parents were 
in the home, for they were households in which one or both of the 
parents were criminalistic or markedly incompatible or poor dis- 
ciplinarians or careless supervisors of the lives of growing children. 

DELINQUENCY AND MENTAL ABNORMALITIES IN THE FAMILY 

Even more suggestive of the unwholesome atmosphere in which 
these boys were reared is the amount of delinquency and mental 
abnormality among the members of the family group. The high 
proportion of 70 per cent of the boys were brought up in house- 
holds in which there was delinquency or criminality on the part of 
either parents or brothers and sisters. In a considerable fraction of 
these cases, one or both parents actually had some criminal record 
or were known to have committed offenses for which they might at 
any time have come to the attention of the police. Thus, the pattern 
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of delinquency as a way of life was often substituted for the tradi- 
tional wholesomeness and innocence of childhood. 

Still further emphasizing the disadvantages suffered by these 
youths are the facts pertaining to the presence of mental defect, 
disease, and other mental abnormalities and peculiarities of their 
parents or brothers and sisters. Such conditions — ranging from ex- 
treme aberration to mild handicaps — were known to be present in 
81 per cent of the families. 

Such, then, is the burdened background of these 1,000 boys. What 
of the boys themselves ? 

EARLY ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCES 

When these youths appeared before the Boston Juvenile Court at 
the average age of thirteen and a half years, 57 per cent of them 
were living with both their parents, while the remainder were mak- 
ing their homes with one parent, with a parent and a step-parent, 
or with relatives or foster parents, and a few of them (1.2 per cent) 
were living in institutions. In the 464 cases in which the homes had 
been broken by the death, desertion, divorce, separation, or pro- 
longed absence of one or both parents, the average age of the lads 
was six and a half years when the breach in the normal family 
situation occurred, so they had been subjected to unwholesome en- 
vironmental experiences very early in life. 

Half the thousand boys had left or had been taken from their 
parental homes at one time or another prior to their appearance 
before the Court. In 27 per cent of these cases the precipitating 
cause of this first breach with home tics was the death, separation, 
divorce, or desertion of the parents; the illness of a parent in 3.5 
per cent; the delinquency of the boys themselves in 18 per cent; the 
unsuitability of the home because of neglect by the parents or their 
inability to provide properly in 4.5 per cent. In 11 per cent of the 
cases the, boys ran away from home for one reason or another, and 
were thus at an early age shifting about and readily exposed to 
possible vicious influences. Some of them also had the unstabilizing 
experience of excessive moving about (more than once a year), 
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thus having little opportunity to strike root in any one neighbor* 
hoodL Still others had been brought to the United States from for- 
eign countries and so had to adapt themselves to life in a new world. 
Thus, in at least 50 per cent of the cases, the early lives of these boys 
tiid not run a smooth course. They were subjected to exper iences of 
a kind which could only add to their feelings of insecurity. It must 
also be remembered that, even though the remaining half of the 
group were not thus shuttled about from pillar to post, the homes 
of most of them were inadequate m one way or another for the 
proper rearing of children. Finally, it should be pointed out that 
323 of the boys had already, prior to their appearance in the Boston 
Juvenile Court, been in orphanages, and a few had been in correc- 
tional schools. 

Thus, folly half the entire group of juvenile delinquents had 
experienced abnormal living conditions, while the childhood en- 
vironment of an even more substantial proportion of them was far 
from wholesome. 

SCHOOLING OF OFFENDERS 

When these 1,000 boys were brought before the Boston Juvenile 
Court and referred to the Judge Baker Foundation for examina- 
tion, 59 per cent of them were still attending school But in the 
achievement of the 41 per cent who had already completed their 
formal schooling, we get a picture of the educational limitations of 
all the boys. Of this group, 1 1 per cent had left school m the fifth 
grade, 16 per cent in the sixth, 31 per cent in the seventh, 25 per 
cent in the eighth; while only 17 per cent began but did not com- 
plete high school. Although the reason for withdrawal from school 
in 66 per cent of the cases was represented to be economic need (the 
children having to work to supplement the family’s meager re- 
sources), it would seem evident that this reason was not unmixed 
with a strong desire to escape the discipline of school life. 

Even more significant, perhaps, than the limited schooling of the 
group is the fact that so many of the boys were behind grade for 
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their age. Only 15 per cent were not retarded in school, and if a 
retardation of one year is not to be considered serious, we can add 
to this figure 23 per cent more, making a total of only 38 per cent 
who were not more than one year behind class for their age and 
leaving 62 per cent who were two or more years behind grade. This 
not only indicates lack of ability to do school work but often reflects 
various intellectual and personality difficulties. In fact, 59 per cent 
of the boys were below normal intelligence as determined by stand- 
ard tests, 13 per cent of them being definitely feebleminded. Ob- 
viously, therefore, a large proportion of these young offenders were 
not readily “teachable” and were destined to failure in school work. 
That many of them shunned the classroom and found it difficult 
to make a happy adjustment to school life is reflected in the fact that 
64 per cent were truants. 

EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

In the light of their brief schooling and the great economic stress 
of their homes, it is not surprising to find these lads seeking work 
at an early age. Two-thirds of the group had already been gainfully 
employed at the time of their appearance before the Boston Ju- 
venile Court, 37 per cent having started to work when they were 
under thirteen, and 54 per cent when they were thirteen or fourteen 
years old. Their average age on entering employment was thirteen 
years. The highest proportion of the group (58 per cent) were en- 
gaged in street trades, as newsboys, bootblacks, errand boys, or 
messengers; 15 per cent worked as store boys, bellboys, or clerks; 
ix per cent were employed in factories; 13 per cent were general 
helpers or restaurant hands, or engaged in various other kinds of 
unskilled work. And even at this early age a . few o f these boys 
(seventeen) had already ventured into illegitimate activities, such 
as selling stolen goods. 

This analysis of the early occupational experiences of the boys in- 
cludes Saturday and after-school work as well as full-time employ- 
ment, because, as has already been pointed out, 59 per cent of them 
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were still attending school at the time of their appearance before 
the Boston Juvenile Court. This has some relation to, but does not 
completely account for, the fact that 80 per cent of those youths who 
had full-time jobs were “irregular” workers, changing jobs fre- 
quently, going from one “blind-alley job” into another without any 
constructive plan for vocational advancement. 

USE OF LEISURE 

The hazards of street trades and of unskilled boys’ jobs during 
the years of puberty and adolescence are well known. The uncon- 
trolled street life, the early contact with undesirable and even dan- 
gerous companions which such work often entails, are bound to 
take their toll in the development of antisocial attitudes and of petty 
forms of misconduct that often lead to more serious offenses. In fact, 
93 per cent of these young boys indulged in harmful recreations, 
such as hanging about the streets and associating with undesirable 
companions with whom they gambled or engaged in illicit sex 
practices and developed other vicious habits. The counterpoise of 
legitimate and healthful recreational outlets was too often missing; 
for most of these boys were never absorbed into organized pro- 
grams for the use of leisure. Thus, 75 per cent of them never be- 
longed to any organizations or clubs such as the Scouts, YMCA, 
settlement houses, and the numerous other organizations which 
operate in crowded areas for the benefit of the neighborhood 
children. 

The extent to which these boys were gregarious is partially re- 
flected in the fact that 35 per cent of them were either members of 
gangs or hung around street corners and poolrooms with groups 
of youngsters. It is also indicated in the fact that while only 30 per 
cent were without accomplices in the commission of the particular 
offenses for which they were brought into the Juvenile Court, 28 
per cent committed such offenses in the company of one other boy, 
and 43 per cent had the companionship of two or more other 
youngsters in their illegal escapades. 
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EARLY ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Enmeshed in a complex web of poor biologic and social condi- 
tions, it is little wonder that all but a few of these 1,000 boys had 
seriously misbehaved in one way or another prior to the arrest 
which brought them into the Boston Juvenile Court; little wonder, 
too, that on the average they were of the immature age of nine and 
a half years when their antisocial conduct first became clearly evi- 
dent, and only twelve years old when first arrested. 

The early antisocial behavior of these boys will be described in 
some detail in the following chapter. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION 

Examination of the boys in the Clinic of the Judge Baker Foun- 
dation revealed not only all the conditions and circumstances al- 
ready reviewed m this chapter, but also some factors about their 
physical and mental condition which should be mentioned before 
leaving this description of their early life. The doctors at the clinic 
found that 57 per cent of the lads were in sound physical condition, 
meaning that their general development was good and that they 
had only minor ailments (such as carious teeth, defects of nose and 
throat, and the like) which did not directly interfere with their ac- 
tivities. Thirty per cent were only in fair condition; while not show- 
ing evidence of disease or serious handicaps, their general develop- 
ment was below standard. Some 13 per cent were found to be suffer- 
ing from serious physical diseases, handicaps, or deficiencies, such 
as epilepsy, tuberculosis, syphilis, marked defects of vision or hear- 
ing, partial paralysis, serious heart lesions, and the like. 

The examination by the psychiatrists at the clinic further revealed 
that 557 (56 per cent) of these boys had marked mental, emotional, 
or personality distortions, a diagnosis having been made in 137 
instances of constitutionally inferior personality, psychopathy, “pe- 
culiar personality,” epilepsy, traumatic constitution, psychosis or 
“question of psychosis”; in 70 of the cases the diagnosis was 
“marked adolescent instability”; while in 350 cases there were mani- 
fested, to a degree noted by the psychiatrists as excessive, various 
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deviant personality traits, such as great impulsiveness, over-sug- 
gestibility, marked sensitiveness, and the like. 

• • * • • 

That our juvenile delinquents were heavily handicapped by both 
Nature and Nurture is evident. Throughout this analysis the as- 
sumption has been implicit that these various obstacles to whole- 
some development must somehow, in most instances, have been re- 
lated to the delinquencies of the boys. Without equally thorough 
comparative data respecting non-delinquent boys, it is of course not 
strictly justifiable to arrive at such a conclusion. On the other hand, 
it seems incredible that die multiple incidence of so many factors 
which in other fields of human experience are readily regarded as 
unwholesome and deteriorative had no bearing whatsoever on the 
etiology of these delinquent careers. It seems sounder to say that the 
degree of causal relation cannot be absolutely known without a 
“control” group. It will not be amiss m this connection to reproduce 
some remarks made in One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents (page 
63): 

Perhaps the chief obstacle to adequate studies into the causation of 
crime is the absence of reliable comparable data about the characteristics 
of the general population. The relatively few subjects covered by the gov- 
ernment census publications and the occasional studies made by school 
authorities and other officials do not afford an adequate basis for compari- 
son with the more detailed and accurate descriptions already available of 
special populations, such as delinquents Were the chief objective of this 
descriptive portion of our study a determination of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency, the information would not be complete, because of the lack 
of comparable data with respect to the general population. Descriptions 
of the non-criminal population arc as yet so imperfect as to permit of 
only very cautious comparisons with delinquents and criminals. 

The absence of reliable comparable data regarding the non-delinquent 
population does not, however, as some have inferred, vitiate all research 
into the makeup of delinquents Even without information on certain 
characteristics of the non-delinquent population, a descriptive account of 
the makeup of offenders is of value in the practical task of understand- 
ing delinquent careers and determining upon modes of attack on the 
problems they present. 



Chapter III 

DELINQUENCY PRIOR TO APPEARANCE IN BOSTON 
JUVENILE COURT 


C ONTINUING our description of the salient characteristics of 
the thousand juvenile delinquents, we here present data indi- 
cating the widespread and varied antisocial and illegal acts of these 
boys even before they were brought into the Boston Juvenile Court. 
In this connection, the present investigation made it possible to sup- 
plement the data regarding the delinquencies of the boys as pre- 
sented in the original work. 1 That many lads brought into court as 
“first offenders” or “good boys suddenly gone wrong” are found, 
upon careful scrutiny of their careers, to have been offenders of 
long standing, is a fact of the utmost significance both in making 
generalizations about the etiology of delinquency and in planning 
means of treatment and rehabilitation. 

Since we wish to free of tables this and the three succeeding chap- 
ters, the reader is asked to refer to Appendix B from which the de- 
scriptive data have been drawn, where fuller details than were con- 
sidered necessary for the text are given. 

All percentages in the text are of course based on “known and 
applicable” totals. Where the number of unknown or inapplicable 

1 In One Thousand luvenile Delinquents, the information regarding earlv criminal ca- 
reers of tlie boys was narrower in scope and scantier in detail than that obtained in the 
present mi estimation In the earlier work, little more than the number of arrests was pre- 
sented. We base now managed to secure data on the frequency of arrests the number, kind, 
and frequency of convictions, the number and nature of peno-correctional experience*, the 
length of time spent in institutions It has also been possible to determine the predominant 
character of the offenses of individual youths, as well as the number of months they were 
at large in the community In the course of this more penetrating investigation, additional 
arrests were found in a few cases, thus increasing the total number of arrests originally re- 
ported on for the group as a whole, and in a scry few cases, a court record previously re- 
ported as belonging to a particular boy was found to have been an error, either because of 
confusion of an early record with that of another boy of like name or because court ap- 
pearances werr (bund to have been "informal” or non-offiaa! It should be emphasized, 
however, that these alight changes make practically no difference in the general description 
of the group as originally reported 
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cases is so small that the findings are not affected, no mention is 
made of the size of the particular sample. However, instances in 
which the “unknown” or “inapplicable” groups are sufficiently 
large to warrant comment are discussed in the text. The number 
of cases in the unknown or inapplicable categories will be found 
in Appendix B. 

NUMBER AND NATURE OF ARRESTS 

Our delinquents were arrested an average of 2.28 (±.04) times 
prior to the arrest which brought them before the Boston Juvenile 
Court. Of the 624 who had been previously arrested, 294 were ap- 
prehended once, 151 twice, 130 three or four times, and 49 five or 
more times; 374 boys had not been arrested at all. 2 

These 624 boys were apprehended 1,333 times, 62.9 per cent of the 
arrests being for offenses against property (breaking and entering, 
larceny, pickpocketing, receiving stolen goods, forgery, and the 
like); 21.7 per cent for petty statutory offenses against the public 
peace, morals, or order (disturbing the peace, gaming or being pres- 
ent at gaming, peddling without a license, trespassing, vagrancy, 
loitering, begging, and similar offenses 1 ); 12.6 per cent for dis- 
tinctly juvenile offenses such as “stubbornness,” waywardness, dis- 
obedience, truancy, and malicious mischief; while 2.5 per cent of 
the arrests were for offenses against the person (assault, assault and 
battery) ; and 4 arrests were for offenses against chastity (lewdness, 
unnatural acts). It should be mentioned that during the period 
prior to the appearance of the boys in the Boston Juvenile Court, 
there were for obvious reasons no arrests for drunkenness or drug 
using or selling, nor were there any arrests which might he classified 

* Appendix B, 11. In One Thousand juvenile Delinquents it wn reported that 364 boy» 
were not previous!) arrested, while 305 were arrested once, 152 twice, 114 three or four 
bmes, and 64 on five or more occasions Despite these slight changes in the classification, 
the average number of arrests for the group was likewise 1 3 It should be noted that there 
are now ten fewer boys reported as being arrested. This is due to the fact that upon careful 
rechecking of the data the supposed court records in ten cases represented informal court 
appearances or were found not to belong to the boy to whom they had been ongtnally 
assigned. 

* These will for brevity be referred to as offenses against the public welfare. 
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as “against family and children” since these youths were then not 
old enough to have any families of their own. It will be recalled that 
they were of an average age of thirteen and a half years when they 
appeared before the Boston Juvenile Court on the particular offense 
which furnished the point of departure for One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents * 

Considering now the nature of their arrests from the point of 
view of the proportion of boys who were arrested for each type of 
offense, it appears that, of the 624 lads who were apprehended, 76.6 
percent were arrested for the commission of offenses against prop- 
erty; 32.7 per cent for offenses against the public welfare; 21.2 per 
cent for delinquencies such as stubbornness, truancy, malicious mis- 
chief, or running away from home; 4.8 per cent for crimes against 
the person; and 4 boys (.6 per cent) for offenses against chastity.® 

FREQUENCY OF ARRESTS 

Of the 329 boys who were arrested more than once,® 8.8 per cent 
had been arrested as frequently as once in less than 3 months, 14.9 
per cent as often as once in 3 to 6 months, 21.6 per cent once in 6 to 
9 months, 18.2 pier cent once in 9 to 12 months, 10 per cent once in 12 
to 15 months, 9.4 per cent once in 15 to 18 months, 6.1 per cent in 18 
to 21 months, 11 per cent less frequently than once in 21 or more 
months.' The average frequency of arrests of those arrested more 
than once in the period prior to the appearance of these boys before 
the Boston Juvenile Court was one arrest in 10.57 months (±.25).® 

* Appendix B, ix 

* Appendix B, 1 4 

* Actually 310 bovs were arrested more than once, but in one instance it was impossible 
to establish the frequency of his arrests 

7 Since, of course, it was not possible to calculate frequency of arrests for a boy who had 
been arrested only once, this group of cases was eliminated from consideration Of the boys 
arrested more than once the frequency of tlieir arrests was calculated on the basis of the 
number of months from the date of the first arrest to the date of arrest for the offense 
which brought them to the attention of the Boston Juvenile Court From this period was 
subtracted the number of months during which the boy was in peno-correctional institu- 
tions, and the remaining total of months was divided by the number of arrests which had 
occurred within the period. 

* Appendix B, 13 
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NUMBER AND NATURE OF DISPOSITIONS BY COURT 

The 1,333 arrests of 624 boys were followed by commitments in 
7.6 per cent, while 44.6 per cent of the arrests resulted in “straight 
probation” and 6 per cent in probation under suspended sentence; 
5.2 per cent of the total number of arrests were disposed of by fines 
or restitution, 27.8 per cent by placing the case on file; 8.3 per cent 
of the arrests resulted in a finding of “not guilty”; while 3 arrests 
per cent) were nol prossed.® 

Almost nine-tenths (87.5 per cent) of the 1,333 arrests resulted 
in convictions (or findings of delinquency). Of the boys convicted, 
48.5 per cent had one conviction, 23.9 per cent two, 14 per cent three, 
8.1 per cent four, and 5.5 per cent five or more. The average number 
of convictions among the 624 arrested boys was 2 18 (±.03). 10 Only 
42 of the 624 boys arrested were not convicted. 

Turning now to the types of disposition made by courts of the 
arrests of the 624 boys, it is found that 1 1 .2 per cent of the boys were 
committed to peno-correctional institutions on new sentences, while 
2.9 per cent were recommitted on revoked paroles on old sentences, 
63 per cent experienced straight probation, n. 9 per cent were placed 
on probation under suspended sentence at one time or another prior 
to their appearance before the Boston Juvenile Court, 9.6 per cent 
were fined or compelled to make restitution, while 32-4 per cent had 
charges against them filed. Less than a sixth of the group (14.9 per 
cent) had at one time or another been found non-delinquent or not 
guilty, while 3 boys (.5 per cent) had charges against them nol 
prossed. 11 

FREQUENCY OF CONVICTIONS 

Frequency of convictions was calculated in the same manner as 
frequency of arrests, 12 and is applicable to 326 of 330 boys who were 
arrested more than once. On this basis, 5.8 per cent of the boys who 
were arrested more than once were convicted as often as once in less 

•Appendix B, 16 18 Appendix B, 15 11 Appendix B, 18. 

11 Set note 7 Tor method of calculating frequency of arrests. In four cue, it wat, for 
one reason or another, not poaubte to calculate frequency of convictions. 
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than 3 months, 15 per cent once in 3 to 6 months, 20.6 per cent once 
in 6 to 9 months, 16.6 per cent once in 9 to 12 months, ix per cent 
once in 12 to 15 months, 9.5 per cent once in 15 to 18 months, 8.3 
per cent once in 18 to 21 months, and 13.2 per cent less frequently 
than once in 21 or more months. 

The average frequency of convictions among those arrested more 
than once prior to the arrest which brought them before the Boston 
Juvenile Court was one in 1 1 44 months ( ± .25) . ia It will be recalled 
that the average frequency of arrests was one in 10.5 months. 

NUMBER, NATURE, AND LENGTH OF PENO-CORRECTIONAL EXPERIENCES 

Prior to their appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court, 930 of the 
boys had never been inmates of correctional institutions. Of the 70 
boys who had been committed to such institutions, 47 had served 
one commitment, 16 had been twice incarcerated, 5 three times, one 
on four occasions, and one five times. The average number of penal 
experiences among those who had been previously committed was 
1.72 (±.06). u With four exceptions these commitments were to 
truant and correctional schools; two of the four were to reforma- 
tories and two to schools for the feebleminded. 35 

Of the boys who had been in correctional establishments prior to 
their appearance before the Boston Juvenile Court, 10.6 per cent 
were incarcerated for less than 6 months, 15.2 per cent for 6 to 12 
months, 27.3 per cent for 12 to 18 months, 16.7 per cent for 18 to 24 
months, 16.7 per cent for 24 to 30 months, and 13.5 per cent for 30 
months or longer. The average length of time spent in correctional 
schools by this small group of young delinquents was 18.82 months 
(±- 85 )- 10 

OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL DELINQUENCY 

It has already been stated that 624 of our 1,000 young delinquents 
had been arrested one or more times. It is not sufficient, however, to 
consider the delinquency of the group merely in terms of their offi- 
cial court records. In addition to the 624 boys whose offenses had 

11 Appendix B, 17. 14 Appendix B, 19 14 Appendix B, 20. 14 Appendix B, 21. 
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been “officially” recognized, 364 boys had committed offenses of 
one sort or another for which they might well have come to the at- 
tention of the police and courts. 

This information about their early antisocial behavior was gath- 
ered in connection with One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, by 
analyzing the case histories which had been assembled by the Judge 
Baker Foundation at the time the boys were referred to that Clinic 
for examination. These “unofficial” delinquencies included such 
offenses as stealing, bunking out, running away from home, tru- 
ancy, sex delinquencies, “stubbornness,” and similar offenses for 
which boys are not infrequently brought to the attention of police 
and court. Thus of the 988 boys who had to be considered delin- 
quent prior to their contact with the Boston Juvenile Court, 63.3 
per cent had already had official court records while 36.7 per cent, 
though clearly delinquent, had not actually been arrested. 

Only seven of the 1,000 boys were definitely known not to 
have committed any offenses previous to the arrest which brought 
them to the Boston Juvenile Court. In 5 cases it was not possible to 
determine whether the boys had been delinquent. 17 

PREDOMINANT OFFENSE 

Considering next the major type of delinquency committed by 
each one of the 988 offenders from the onset of their delinquent 
careers to the time of their appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court, 
it was found that m 71.1 per cent of the cases the most characteristic 
offenses were crimes against property; in 1.2 per cent, offenses 
against chastity; in 2*2 per cent, offenses against the public welfare; 
in 2 cases (.2 per cent), crimes against the person. In 6.5 per cent of 
the cases no one type of antisocial behavior was predominant, two 
or more kinds of offenses appearing to be of equal weight in their 
early criminal careers. In 18.8 per cent of the cases the most fre- 
quent offenses were not classifiable in any of the above categories, 
being of the kind typically designated as juvenile offenses— stub- 
bornness, malicious mischief, running away from home, school tru- 
ancy, and the like. 1 * 


,T Appeix I ix B, 23 


1 * Appendix B, 24. 
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Obviously we are dealing here mainly with a group of young 
thieves and burglars, many of them in search of adventure, some 
of them expressing an apparently uncontrollable desire to pilfer. 

SERIOUS AND MINOR DELINQUENCY 

In addition to the detailed account of the specific offenses com- 
mitted by the youths, it is useful to classify them as serious or minor 
offenders. For that purpose we have designated as serious offenders 
those who were convicted of crimes regarded as major (essentially 
felonies). We also classified as serious offenders a few boys who 
were not arrested for major crimes and a few who, though arrested, 
were not convicted but whose guilt was clearly indicated. 

Youths who committed only petty offenses (misdemeanors and 
violations of ordinances) were designated minor offenders. 

Among serious offenses are included all crimes against property, 
assault with intent to rape, murder, or rob, and pathological sex 
offenses. Crimes classified as minor are those described as offenses 
against the public welfare, simple assault, drunkenness, fornication, 
neglect of family, non-support, and so on. On this basis, 24.4 per 
cent of the 988 offenders could be classified as minor delinquents 
and 75.6 per cent as serious offenders. 19 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENT OF MISCONDUCT 

In determining whether a boy was a serious or a minor offender 
we first took into account the offenses for which he was actually 
arrested. However, if he was arrested only for minor offenses but 
was known to have committed serious offenses for which he did 
not come to the attention of police and courts, he was designated a 
serious offender. If he was convicted for minor offenses but was 
arrested and not convicted for serious offenses, he was likewise des- 
ignated a serious offender. 

On such a basis of judging delinquent behavior, 45.6 per cent of 
the group classed as serious offenders prior to their appearance in 
the "Boston juvenile Court were so categorized because they bad 
been convicted for serious offenses, and 3.2 per cent were so desig- 


11 Appendix B, 26 
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natcd by reason of the fact that they were arrested for serious of- 
fenses even though not convicted. Since most of these boys had also 
committed “unofficial” serious offenses (i.e., those not discovered 
by police authorities), there was no question about the fact that they 
were actually serious offenders. A fourth (26.7 per cent) of the boys 
were classed as serious offenders on the basis of their commission 
of grave crimes for which they were for one reason or another not 
arrested. Some of them may well have been arrested or convicted 
for minor offenses also. 

As to minor offenders, 7.5 per cent of the group were so judged 
on the basis of conviction for petty offenses and 1.1 per cent because 
they had been arrested for petty offenses but not convicted. The 
boys in these two groups did not commit any serious offenses for 
which they might have come to the attention of officials. An addi- 
tional 15.8 per cent of the 988 boys were considered minor delin- 
quents on the basis of their commission of petty offenses for which 
they were not arrested. 10 

MONTHS IN COMMUNITY 

All but 6.8 per cent of the 1,000 boys had lived in the community 
throughout the period prior to their court appearance; the re- 
mainder had been incarcerated in correctional establishments or 
confined in institutions for the mentally ill or the chronically dis- 
abled, a situation which made it difficult, if not impossible, to com- 
mit offenses in the community. 21 

OFFENSES FOR WHICH SENT TO BOSTON JUVENILE COURT 

Wc have presented a picture of the early criminal careers of these 
r,ooo delinquents up to the arrest which brought them into the 
Boston Juvenile Court, by which they were in turn referred to the 
Clinic of the Judge Baker Foundation for examination. It should be 
added that 55 per cent of the boys had previously been before this 
same court. Wc arc concerned, however, only with the offenses for 
which they were taken to the Boston Juvenile Court on the particu- 

*° Appendix B, 25 


11 Appendix B, 12. 
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lar occasion which furnished the point of departure for the study of 
One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. 

At that contact with society’s official agency for dealing with de- 
linquents, 736 of the boys appeared in the Court for the commission 
of property crimes (larceny, burglary, and similar offenses), 107 
for “stubbornness” (waywardness and disobedience), 46 for run- 
ning away from home, 30 for truancy, 24 for assault and battery or 
disturbing the peace, 10 for trespassing and similar offenses, 9 for 
sex offenses (fornication, indecent assault, lewdness, unnatural 
acts), 7 for gaming or being present at gaming And 31 boys were 
taken to the Court on the occasion in question for various other 
minor offenses such as vagrancy, begging, peddling without a li- 
cense, drunkenness, and the like. 22 

Thus, 73.6 per cent of these boys appeared before the Boston Ju- 
venile Court for the commission of serious offenses, which, it 
should be noted, is about the same proportion as of the boys who 
were serious delinquents in the period prior to the arrest under con- 
sideration (75.6 per cent). 

TREATMENT GIVEN 

There is no need to repeat in any detail what has already been pre- 
sented in Chapter VII of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents con- 
cerning the recommendations made by the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion to the Boston Juvenile Court for the treatment of these young 
offenders. It needs only to be emphasized that the recommenda- 
tions of the Clinic to the Court dealt primarily with suggestions as 
to where the offenders should live during the period of oversight — 
that is, on probation at home, in a foster home, with relatives, or in 
the country; or in a correctional institution, a school for the feeble- 
minded, or some non-pcnal institution. In three-fourths of the cases, 
suggestions were also made concerning the physical care of the 
boys, their educational and vocational adjustments, and their rec- 
reational activities. Recommendations were also often made con- 
cerning their discipline, and in some cases it was advised that these 

14 Set One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, page 100. 
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boys be studied further so that treatment might be modified from 
time to time.* 3 

The actual “treatment period'’ was interpreted, for the purposes 
of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, as the length of time dur- 
ing which the Court kept the particular form of supervision over a 
boy which had been recommended by the Clinic. For example, in 
cases in which probation had been recommended, the “treatment 
period” extended to the termination of probation bv the Court. If 
the recommendation was that the delinquent be placed on a farm 
or in a foster home or with relatives, the actual duration of such 
placement was considered the treatment period. It the recom- 
mendation w as that the delinquent should be placed in some insti- 
tution, the period of time up to his first release (w hether on parole 
in the regular course or In expiration of sentence or bv discharge 
upon request of rclatnes) was deemed the treatment period If the 
Clinic had recommended another type of placement to follow im- 
mediately upon release from the institution, the duration ot this 
second experience was included in the treatment period 

On this basis, the as e rage length of the treatment period was 6 3 
months in those cases in which the recommendations of the Clinic 
as to where the offender should live were carried out Apparently, in 
many cases the length of the treatment period was insufficient to 
effect any fundamental change in attitudes, habits, anil conduct. 
For example, in half («>; s per cent) the cases in which the Court 
followed the Clinic's recommendation that the young offender 
should be placed on probation at home, such oversight lasted no 
more than six months. An cqualH brief period of supervision was 
applied to almost a third ( ^i.S per cent) of the cases m which the 
recommendation was for placement in a foster-home (not with 
rclatnes). In a third ( ^5 per cent) of the cases in which the 
Clinic s recommendation carried out by the Court involved place- 
ment with relatives, the treatment period lasted six months or less. 

“For deiatH coorrrmnj lh <■ lunirr «■ rS- rim* t -f.ortviv '»«-,•**. u> thr 0»m Md 
the ettrn- to »h*rb thrr wfr carrter! -nr t\r ,, ft*, Tk>m-n4 

Imremlt hehrutuenit. Chapsrr Vt| 
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An equally brief time was involved in a third (34.5 per cent) of the 
cases in which the Clinic recommended placement in the country 
for an indefinite time. 

On the other hand, the duration of some of the forms of recom- 
mended treatment was for a more substantial period. Thus, com- 
mitment to a correctional institution lasted for more than six 
months in three-fourths (75.8 per cent) of the cases; commitment 
to a school for the feebleminded lasted for more than six months in 
43 .6 per cent. It should be remembered that determination of the 
length of such types of treatment was not within the power of the 
Court but rather in that of the institution’s authorities. 

In a fifth of the cases there was no treatment period, since the 
Court did not follow the recommendations of the Clinic as to where 
the offender should live;" 14 m another fifth the offender was under 
treatment for a very short time (a few weeks to three months); 
but in three-fifths of the cases treatment extended for three months 
to over a year 

All the recommendations made by the Clime for the treatment of 
individual delinquents were carried out in only 21 per cent of the 
cases. 

That the coordination of treatment between the Clinic, Court, 
and community was not as close as it might be was amply brought 
out in Chapter VIII of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents. In the 
present work, wc arc not concerned with the reasons for this lack 
of coordination, our purpose being rather to trace the criminal ca- 
reers of these j.000 delinquents over three five-year follow-up pe- 
riods after the termination of their management by the Court and 
its affiliated agencies, in order to determine what changes, if any. 
occurred in the behavior of these offenders with the passing of the 
years. 

*Mn ioch UM-t tlwr firu follow up prnod rttrmirtj for yrart from the date of the 
l*Vt Jpfvaramr in Court 



Chapter IV 

DELINQUENCY IN FIRST FOLLOW-UP PERIOD 


W E now proceed to a consideration of the behavior of our ju- 
venile delinquents during the first five-year span following 
their treatment by the Boston Juvenile Court. 1 At the end of this 
first follow-up period, 9 1 per cent of the youths were still under six- 
teen years of age, 61.7 per cent were between sixteen and twenty, 
29 per cent were between twenty-one and twenty-five, and .1 per 
cent were between twenty-six and thirty. Their average age was 
nineteen years. 5 Twenty-one of the lads had died before the end of 
this follow-up period, and are therefore excluded from this calcula- 
tion of age. 

NUMBER AND NATURE OF ARRESTS 

A fifth of the youths were not arrested at all during the first five- 
year follow-up period. Of those who were apprehended, 42.9 per 
cent were arrested once or twice, 29.6 per cent three or four times, 
15.9 per cent five or six times, and 1 1.6 per cent seven or more times.® 
The average number of arrests was 3.42 (rt.05). 

The 749 who were arrested were apprehended 2,719 times. 4 Of 

1 In One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, “treatment*’ was interpreted as the carrying 
out of recommendations made by the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic to the Boston 
Juvenile Court If the major recommendation, which dealt with whether or not a de- 
linquent boy should be placed on probation, sent to a correctional institution, placed in a 
foster home, sent to live with relatives or on a farm, and the like, was not carried out by 
the Court, he was regarded as not having had any Treatment, and in that event the follow - 
up pc nod was regarded as extending over five years from the dare of the lad’s appearance 
in the Court. 

* Appendix B, 7 

* Appendix B, 27 In One Thousand Jutemle Delinquents 79 men were reported as “tin- 
known if arrested ** As a result the amp'jf ats >n t >f ihe data for the present investigation 
dm group wai reduced to 51, which partly amounts for the change to the dtttttbutton of 
the cases. It should be noted, however, that the average number of arresu fat the enure 
group who were arrested remains about the same the average originally reported bei ng 
and now 3 4 

^ In the original study, 776 youth* were reported si Having been arrested a,jj) tiuttn 
during the hr« five year period. A caicful ret becking of all these data has now revealed 
the increased number of arrests, but for a tughiU smaller group In many cates our search 
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these arrests, 48.7 per cent were for offenses against property, 22.2 
per cent for offenses against the public welfare, 9.3 per cent for 
drunkenness, 4.4 per cent for offenses against the person, 1.6 per 
cent for offenses against chastity; 14 (.5 per cent) were offenses 
against family and children (largely charges of neglect and non- 
support), one arrest was for using drugs ; 13.2 per cent were for vari- 
ous other offenses (largely stubbornness, truancy, malicious mis- 
chiefJ'Tunning away, and the like), 5 a finding related to the fact 
that 150 of the boys were still under seventeen years of age at the 
end of the first follow-up period and the average age for the whole 
group was but nineteen." 

Considering now the arrests of these 749 youths by type of of- 
fense, we find that 74.8 per cent were arrested one or more times 
during this first follow-up period for crimes against property; 43.7 
per cent for crimes against the public welfare; 31.6 per cent for 
offenses such as stubbornness, truancy, running away, malicious 
mischief; 13.4 per cent for drunkenness; 12.4 per cent for crimes 
against the person; 4.7 per cent for offenses against chastity. Seven 
youths (.9 per cent) were apprehended for offenses against family 
and children, and one for using drugs. 7 

It should be noted that the average number of arrests per boy 
increased during this first follow-up period as compared with the 
time preceding their appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court. Dur- 
ing the preceding period those who were arrested were appre- 
hended an average of 2.3 times, while during the first follow-up 
period those arrested were apprehended an average of 3.4 times. 

for criminal records was aided bv the u< of fingerprints which had not been available to 
u» in connection with the full research The apparent drcreaic in the number of bova now 
reported at arrestrd it accounted for in fool note ifi 

* Arretft which hail to be designated "for violation of probation" are omitted from 
these (wrrrntagrs. since the actual nature of llse offenses was unknown 

* Appends! B, »( fVipitr the itKrraie in ibe number ul jrr—o reported for ihe group 
in the present work I he general distribution of the nature of arrests remains approximately 
the tame Of the a. sat arreos prrvmudv reported, M t per cent were for p r o p e rty Crimea, 
ap 9 per tent for offenses against (he public welfare, 1 1.7 per cent for drunkenness The in- 
terested reader M invited 10 consult Table 14, page IS 5. of One TVxuwai fumnJe fVr- 
/npmrr. 

* Appendw I, jo. 
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Not only was there an increase in the average number of arrests 
among those arrested but there was an increase from 62.5 to 79.8 per 
cent in the proportion of those arrested. 8 

Comparing next the nature of the arrests in the time preceding 
court appearance and in the first foliow-up period, we find a de- 
crease from 62.9 to 48.7 per cent in the proportion of arrests for 
offenses against property. Certain modifications in the proportion 
of other offenses are also to be noted. Previously there had been no 
arrests on charges of drunkenness, the boys havmg been hardly old 
enough in that period to drink, while during the first follow-up 
period 9.3 per cent of all the arrests were for drunkenness. As might 
be expected, however, some increase occurred, from .3 to 1.6 per 
cent, in arrests for sex offenses. Previously, also, there were no ar- 
rests for offenses against the family and children and for the illicit 
use of drugs; and during the first follow-up period there was an 
increase, from 2.5 to 4.4 per cent, m the proportion of crimes against 
the person. The proportion of offenses against the public welfare 
remained about stationary, as did also the ratio of distinctively 
juvenile offenses, such as stubbornness, running away from home, 
truancy, and the like.® 

Considering now the change in the proportion arrested for each 
type of offense during the two periods under comparison, it appears 
that the percentage of youths apprehended for crimes against prop- 
erty remained stationary (76 6 per cent in the pre-court span and 
74.8 per cent m the first follow-up period). There was, however, an 
increase (from 32.7 to 43 7 per cent) in the proportion arrested for 
offenses against the public welfare; and also in the proportion of 
lads arrested for crimes against the person (from 4.8 to 12.4 per 
cent). More boys, 31.6 per cent as compared to 21.2 per cent, were 
arrested during the first follow-up period for offenses like stub- 
bornness, truancy, running away, malicious mischief. A propor- 
tional increase, readily explainable on the ground of age, occurred 
also in the number of boys arrested for offenses against chastity 


* Appendix C, 2 


9 Appendix C, 4 
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(from .6 per cent in the prior period to 4.7 per cent in the first 
follow-up period). As already indicated, some of the youths were 
apprehended during the first follow-up span for offenses against 
family and children, for drunkenness, and for illicit use of drugs, 
whereas none had previously been apprehended for such offenses. 10 

Understanding of the changes which have occurred in the group 
with the passing of the years will be enhanced through a case-by- 
caSftomparison to supplement our picture of the mass statistics of 
changes already presented. Thus, of the 350 lads who had not previ- 
ously been arrested, 11 26.9 per cent were likewise not arrested during 
the first follow-up period, 19.7 per cent were arrested once, 18.3 per 
cent twice, 13.4 per cent three times, 12.6 per cent four or five times, 
and 9-r per cent six or more times. Of the 587 youths who had al- 
ready been arrested one or more times during the period prior to 
their appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court, all but 16.4 per cent 
were also arrested during the first five-year period. 

FREQUENCY OF ARRESTS 

Of 592 youths arrested more than once in the first follow-up 
period, the frequency of whose arrests could be estimated, 13.5 per 
cent were apprehended as often as once in less than 6 months, 16.9 
per cent once in 6 to 9 months, 12.5 per cent once in 9 to 12 months, 
1 1. 1 per cent once in 12 to 15, 9.8 per cent once in 15 to 18, 13.7 per 
cent once in 18 to 21, and 22.5 per cent once in 21 or more months. 

The average frequency of arrests in this group was one in 14.02 
months (±.21). 12 This represents a decrease in frequency of arrests 
among those youths who were arrested more than once in each 
period, for previously arrests had occurred once in 10.5 months. 13 
It should be borne in mind when interpreting this finding, how- 
ever, that a greater proportion of youths were actually arrested 

,0 Appendix C, 5 

11 T he number of cases does not represent all tire boys who were not arrested during the 
prior period Actually, 374 boys were not arrested at that time Obwouslv, in case-bv-case 
comparisons only those can he included about whom information is known and applicable 
in both periods under consideration 

12 Appendix B, aq 


18 Appendix C, 3 
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during the first follow-up span than in the pre-court period, and 
that for the group as a whole the average number of arrests in- 
creased. 

NUMBER AND NATURE OF DISPOSITIONS BY COURT 

What dispositions did the courts make of the 2,719 arrests of the 
749 youths known to have been arrested during this first follow-up 
span? A fifth of the arrests ( 19.3 per cent) resulted in new commit- 
ments to peno-correctional institutions, 11.3 per cent in re-commit- 
ments (by revocation of parole), 17.4 per cent in straight probation, 
and 9.4 per cent in probation under suspended sentence. A seventh 
(13.7 per cent) of the arrests resulted in fines, 16.6 per cent in the 
filing of charges, 1.9 per cent in release by probation officers without 
defendants’ court appearance; 14 8.9 per cent of the arrests were fol- 
lowed by a finding of “Not guilty,” while 1.3 per cent resulted in 
nol-prossing or in a grand jury finding of “No bill.” 18 

Of the 2,719 arrests, 2,340 were followed by convictions. Of 733 
youths known to have been convicted one or more times during the 
follow-up period under discussion, 22.8 per cent were convicted 
once, 24.2 per cent twice, 18.7 per cent three times, 135 per cent four 
times, 8.9 per cent five times, and 11.9 per cent six or more times, 
the average number of convictions among those arrested one or 
more times being 3.12 (±.05). 18 

Half of the 749 youths (49.3 per cent) arrested during the first 
follow-up period were given new commitments to peno-correc- 
tional establishments, 24.3 per cent were returned to such institu- 
tions upon revocation of their paroles, 42.5 per cent were placed on 
ordinary probation, while 25.6 per cent were given probation under 
suspended sentences. A little over a fourth of the youths (26.8 per 

Thu refers to certain cue* of drunken net, in which the probation officer u permitted 
to release the defendant without taking him to court 

11 Appendix B, 32. 

*• Appendix B, 31. In One Thousand Juvrmle Delinquents the average number of con- 
viction, of 737 men wa» reported as 3 3 It will be »een that the average remain, practically 
the aaroe The explanation for the change in the number of youth* arretted and convicted 
•rill be found in footnote 36. 
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cent) had to pay fines, almost two-fifths of them (38.1 per cent) 
had charges against them placed on file, a little over one-fifth (22.4 
per cent) were found “Not guilty,” 2.1 per cent had charges against 
them nol-prossed, the charges against 2 per cent resulted in a find- 
ing of “No bill,” while 4.5 per cent were released by the probation 
officer on charges of drunkenness without having to appear in 
court. 17 

Considering now the differences in the nature of the dispositions 
of all the arrests in this first follow-up period and in the prior pe- 
riod, we find a marked increase (from 7.6 to 30.6 per cent) in the 
proportion that resulted in commitments to peno-correctional in- 
stitutions, either under new sentences or by revocation. There was 
also an increase (from 6.3 to 9.4 per cent) in arrests disposed of by 
probation under suspended sentence, which carries with it the 
threat of commitment to a peno-correctional institution in the 
event of a violation of probation. 

The increase in sentences of imprisonment is accompanied by a 
correlative decrease in the use of probation (from 44.6 per cent in 
the prior period to 17.4 per cent tn the first follow-up span). During 
the latter period, also, the courts placed fewer of the charges 
against these youths on file than they had previously done (16.6 
per cent as compared with 27.8 per cent). There was, however, a 
marked increase m the proportion of arrests resulting in fines (from 
5.2 per cent to 13.9 per cent). There was also a slight increase in the 
nol-prossing of cases (from .2 per cent to .7 per cent). A finding of 
"Not guilty” disposed of a like proportion of arrests in both pe- 
riods (8.3 per cent and 8.9 per cent). 18 

The above figures deal with cases rather than persons. A compari- 
son, next, of the number of youths experiencing each type of dis- 
position during the two periods under review reveals a very sharp 
increase, from 1 4.1 to 73.6 per cent, in the proportion whose convic- 
tions resulted in commitment to institutions cither on new sentences 
or by revocation. There was also an increase, from 1 1.9 to 25.6 per 


11 Appendix B, 34. 
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cent, in the proportion of boys treated by probation under sus- 
pended sentence, but a decrease in the proportion placed on straight 
probation, from 63.0 to 42.5 per cent. A very material increase, from 
9 .6 to 26.8 per cent, occurred in the proportion of youths who paid 
fines as a punishment for their arrests, and a slight increase, from 
32.4 to 38.1 per cent, in the proportion of those against whom com- 
plaints were placed on file. The proportion of youths who were 
found “Not guilty” by the courts increased from 14.9 to 22.4 per 
cent. The cases of none of these boys had, during the prior period, 
resulted in a finding of “No bill” or “Release by a probation officer,” 
while in the first follow-up span 2 per cent of the youths had their 
arrests followed by a finding of “No bill,” and 4.5 per cent were re- 
leased by the probation officer. 19 

Considering now the number of arrests followed by convictions, 
we find that the average number of convictions in the group as a 
whole rose from 2.18 during the period prior to the appearance of 
the boys in the Boston Juvenile Court to 3.12 in the first five-year 
follow-up span. 20 

The actual changes may be more clearly seen from the fact that 
of 389 youths who either were not arrested or were not found delin- 
quent before their appearance in the Juvenile Court, 73.3 per cent 
were convicted one or more tunes durmg this first follow-up pe- 
riod ; while of 543 boys who had been found delinquent one or more 
times pnor to their appearance m the Juvenile Court, 81.4 per cent 
were convicted one or more times during the follow-up period. 

FREQUENCY' OF CONVICTIONS 

Of 588 youths arrested more than once during the first follow-up 
period, the frequency of whose convictions could be estimated, one- 
tenth (10. 1 per cent) were convicted as often as once m less than 6 
months, 14.1 per cent once in 6 to 9 months, 12.2 per cent once in 9 
to 12 months; another 12.1 per cent were convicted once m 12 to 15 

14 Appendix C, 10 The percentage* total more than too because many of the boys ex- 
perienced more than one ty pe of disposition 

40 Appendix C, 7 
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months, 10.2 per cent once in 15 to 18 months, 16.8 per cent once in 
18 to 24 months, and 24.5 per cent as infrequently as once in 24 or 
more months. The average frequency of convictions among the 
youths who were arrested more than once was once in 15.16 months 
(±.21), 21 a decrease in the frequency of convictions as compared 
to the pre-court period when the boys had been convicted as often as 
once jn 11.4 months. 

It should be remembered, however, that a considerable increase 
occurred in the proportion of youths who were convicted, the rise 
being from 58 per cent of the total number of boys in the pre-court 
span to 78 per cent in this first five-year follow-up period. 22 

NUMBER, NATURE, AND LENGTH OF PENO-CORRECTIONAL EXPERIENCES 

More than half our youths (55 per cent) were not incarcerated 
during the follow-up period in question, that is, they did not re- 
ceive new sentences to peno-correctional institutions, were not re- 
turned to peno-correctional institutions by revocation of parole, 
were not transferred from one institution to another, and did not 
finish service on sentences imposed during the previous period. Al- 
most half the youths (45 per cent) served 836 periods in peno-cor- 
rectional institutions 23 during the first follow-up period, the average 
number of peno-correctional experiences being 2.06 (±.04). 

Three-fourths (76.4 per cent) of the 424 youths who served one 
or more terms in peno-correctional establishments during the five 
years involved spent some time in truant or correctional schools, 
21.4 per cent served one or more sentences in reformatories, 21.2 
per cent served sentences in jails, houses of correction, or state 

*’ Appendix B, 3} 

33 Appendix C, 8 

3 * Appendix B. 33 In One Thousand juvenile Delinquents. 654 commitments to penal 
institutions were recorded T he increase to 8 16 now reported is partly due to the fact that 
a different method of classification was used m the present research in order to make the 
materials comparable with our other researches, namely too Criminal Careers, Five Hun- 
dred Delinquent Women, and luster Criminal Careers Transfers from one institution to 
another have now been counted as separate penal experiences In addition, some new com- 
mitments and returns to institutions by relocation (particularly to correctional schools) 
were discovered in this more thorough search for information 
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farms, and 6.9 per cent were in prisons (including a few incar- 
cerated in institutions for defective delinquents).* 4 

During the first follow-up period an eighth (12.3 per cent) of 
these 424 youths spent less than 6 months in peno-correctional in- 
stitutions, 21 per cent were incarcerated from 6 to 12 months, 24.5 
per cent from 12 to 18 months, 16.5 per cent from 18 to 24 months, 
another 16.5 per cent from 24 to 36 months, and 9.2 per cent 36 or 
more months. The average number of months spent in punitive or 
correctional institutions was 17.98 (+.39).“ 

Comparing now the change in the incidence of peno-correctional 
experiences in the pre -court span and the first follow-up period, we 
find a marked increase, from 7 to 45 per cent, in the proportion of 
youths “serving time.” 2 '' This increase is primarily reflected in com- 
mitments to correctional schools. 

Although there was a striking increase over the prior period in 
the proportion of youths who experienced imprisonment, the aver- 
age number of penal experiences (including new' commitments, 
revocations, and transfers from one institution to another) of those 
confined during the two periods did not change markedly, being 
1.7 m the pre-court span and 2.06 during the first follow-up period. 27 

Nor was there any marked change in the average length of in- 
carceration, which during the prior period was 18.8 months and in 
the follow-up period 17.9 months. 38 

With the increase in the proportion of youths serving sentences, 
there occurred an understandable change in the character of their 
penal experiences. Prior to their contact with the Boston Juvenile 
Court, 95.7 per cent of those who had been in institutions had been 
confined m truant and correctional schools, 2.9 per cent in reforma- 
tories, and 2.9 per cent in schools for the feebleminded. During the 
first five-year follow-up period. 76.4 per cent of the boys served sen- 
tences in correctional schools, under the jurisdiction of which most 
of them remained until they were twenty-one years old. A marked 

*• Appendix B, 36 *• Appendix B, 37. ” Appendix C, 1 1. 

*• Appendix C, 12 ** Appendix C, 13 
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increase, from 2.9 per cent to 21.9 per cent, occurred also in the pro- 
portion of offenders serving sentences in reformatories. This is of 
course largely explainable on the ground of age. During this pe- 
riod, also, many of our youths served sentences in prisons, jails, and 
institutions for defective delinquents but had had no such experi- 
ences previously because they were too young to be committed to 
suchplaces.** 

A case-by-case comparison of the boys whose records in both pe- 
riods were known reveals that of 875 who had had no penal experi- 
ences before their appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court, 42.9 per 
cent spent some time in peno-correctional institutions during the 
first five-year follow-up period; while of 67 boys who had been in 
correctional institutions during the prior period, 73.1 per cent un- 
derwent imprisonment during the follow-up period. 

OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL DELINQUENCY 

The 749 youths known to have been arrested during the first fol- 
low-up period may be considered “official” offenders. In addition 
to these, there were six boys who had to be so categorized because, 
even though they were not actually arrested, their offenses had been 
officially recognized by dishonorable discharge or desertion from 
the Army or Navy. There were, moreover, 49 youths who were defi- 
nitely proven to be delinquents during this period even though they 
had not been arrested and had not otherwise come to the attention 
of agencies of the law. Of a total of 804 delinquents, therefore, 93.9 
per cent committed offenses which had been noted and acted upon 
by the authorities, while only 6.1 per cent could be called “unoffi- 
cial” offenders.* 0 

There was a marked increase, from 63.3 to 93.9 per cent, in the 
proportion of delinquents who committed offenses for which they 

** Appendix C, 15 

*° Appendix B, 39. From Table 68-9 on page 318 of One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quent* it m determined that 774 youths were, in that research, categorized as "official" 
offenders as compared with 73; now, and 14 were categorized as unofficial delinquents as 
compared with 49 now. The explanation of this change will be found in footnote 4. 
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came to the attention of the authorities, and a dropping off, from 
36.7 to 6.1 per cent, in the proportion of those who had to be classed 
as “unofficial” delinquents. 31 

A case-by-case comparison of the offenders in the two periods 
under comparison reveals that of 590 boys who had to be categor- 
ized as “official” delinquents prior to their Juvenile Court contact, 
84.1 per cent continued to be so in the follow-up span, 4.5 per cent 
had become “unofficial” offenders, while 11.4 per cent had passed 
into the non-delinquent class. And of 339 boys who previously were 
“unofficial” delmquents, only 6.5 per cent could be so described in 
the first five-year follow-up period, 74.3 per cent had become offi- 
cially recognized offenders, while 19.2 per cent had shifted to the 
non-offender category. 

PREDOMINANT OFFENSE 

At the beginning of this chapter we analyzed the offenses for 
which these youths were arrested during the first follow-up period. 
Turning now to the character of the delinquencies committed by 
the 804 youths who were delinquent during that period, we find 
that 65.5 per cent of them committed mainly offenses against prop 
erty, 10.7 per cent committed chiefly offenses against the public 
welfare, 4.2 per cent were predominandy drunkards, 1.5 per cent 
committed mostly offenses against chastity, 4 youths were charged 
mainly with offenses such as neglect of family and non-support, 
one with using drugs, and 5 with offenses against the person. In a 
small proportion of cases (7.6 per cent), the crimes committed by 
our young men had to be characterized as “varied,” because no par- 
ticular offense appeared to predominate in their delinquent be- 
havior. Some of them, although committing property crimes, were 
also marked drunkards or sex offenders. Some characteristically 
committed offenses both against the public welfare and against 
the person. And in 9.3 per cent of the cases, the offenses were 
typical juvenile delinquencies, such as stubbornness, running away 


11 Appendix C, 16. 
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from home, unmanageableness, and similar offenses not otherwise 
classifiable. 83 

A comparison of the nature of the predominant offenses com- 
mitted by our youths in this period and in the period prior to their 
appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court shows a slight dropping 
off, from 71. 1 to 65.5 per cent, in crimes against property as the most 
usualjor distinctive offense. There was also a falling off, from 18.8 
to 9.3 per cent, in the commission of distinctly “juvenile delinquen- 
cies,” which is readily explainable on the ground of age. There was 
an increase, however, in the proportion of youths primarily classi- 
fiable as offenders against the public welfare, from 2.2 per cent in 
the prior period to 10.7 per cent m the follow-up period. The pro- 
portion classified as “varied” offenders remained about the same, 
6.5 per cent in the prior period and 7.6 per cent in the first five-year 
period. It will be recalled that because of their youth none of the 
boys could, prior to appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court, be 
classified as an offender against family and children, or as a drunk- 
ard or drug user. During the first five-year follow-up span several 
youths could be thus categorized. 33 

Since property crimes continued to predominate during the first 
follow-up period, it is well to compare the changes which took 
place in the types of offenses committed by those youths who were 
primarily offenders against property during the pre-court years. Of 
615 such boys, 7 of every 10 continued to be chiefly offenders against 
property, 7.4 per cent became mainly offenders against the public 
welfare, 3 per cent became “drunks," and 5.2 per cent committed 
varied offenses, 5 youths (.8 per cent) had to be designated offenders 
against chastity, 3 youths (.5 per cent) offenders against the family, 
one (.1 per cent) as an offender against the person, while 13 per cent 
became non-delinquents. 

SERIOUS AND MINOR DELINQUENCY 

It was impossible to determine whether or not 49 of our boys were 


** Appendix B, 40. 
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delinquent during the first follow-up period. Ten more, though not 
actually delinquent, had to be placed in the ‘'inapplicable” cate- 
gory because they had been confined in non-penal institutions, such 
as mental hospitals or hospitals for the chronically ill, or had died 
very early in the period. 

It will be recalled that 804 of the youths were delinquent during 
the first five-year follow-up span. 84 Of these, 622 (77.4 per cent) 
had to be regarded as serious offenders because they committed 
property crimes or pathological sex offenses or assaults with intent 
to rob, rape, or murder; 88 while 22.6 per cent could be classified as 
minor offenders. One hundred and thirty-seven of our youths were 
definitely found to lie non-delinquent during this first five-year 
period. Eliminating from consideration the 49 whose behavior was 
unknown and the 10 regarding whose behavior during this period 
no determination could be reached for one reason or another, we 
find that 14.6 per cent of the remaining 941 youths were non-delin- 
quents during this period, 19.3 per cent were minor offenders, and 
66.1 per cent were serious offenders. Thus, a total of 85.4 per cent 
were offenders during the first five-year follow-up period 86 

* 4 798 were reported delinquent in One Thousand juvenile Delinquents See table 67, 
page 317. of that wort 

88 Sec 500 Criminal Careers , pages 141, 354-357, for detailed classification of serious 
and minor offenses 

*® Appendix H. 42 It has already been indicated in several places in this chapter that 
some slight differences have occurred in the tabulations of delinquency for the group from 
those reported in One Thousand juvenile Delinquents it will be recalled that in that work 
88.a per cent of our juveniles were repined to have recidivated, while the proportion is 
now reported as 85 4 per cent A comparison of the figures on delinquency as presented in 
One Thousand juvenile Delinquents and in the present investigation, upon which hinge any 
differences already recorded in other parts of this chapter, will serve as a basss for indicating 


why the changes in the tabulation have occurred 

One Thousand Present 

juvenile Delinquent! investigation 

Non-dehnqtient 107 137 

Delinquent 798 804 

Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic in- 

valid, dead), or unknown whether delinquent 95 59 


First, it should be noted that the mapplurahle and unknown cases have been reducad 
from 95 to 59 by this more detailed study, thereby causing some shift m the distribution of 
the other classifications However, this only partly explains the difference*. It needs to be 
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If we compare the behavior of the group during this first follow- 
up span (at the end of which the average age of the boys was nine- 
teen years) with their behavior prior to their appearance in the 
Boston Juvenile Court (when their average age was thirteen and a 
half years), we find a considerable increase, from .7 to 14.6 per cent, 
in the proportion of non-delinquents . ST 

Comparison of the delinquents in the two periods discloses prac- 
tically no change in the proportion of serious and minor offenders 
among those who have in one way or another violated the law or 
who, though not arrested, have nevertheless committed offenses for 
which they might have been apprehended. 38 

The changes which occurred in the proportion of delinquents 
and non-delinquents in the two periods involved are more clearly 
seen from a case-by-case comparison. Of 701 youths who were desig- 
nated serious delinquents prior to their appearance in the Boston 
Juvenile Court, and whose behavior in the first follow-up period 
could be ascertained, 72.3 per cent continued to be such in the first 
follow-up period, 15.4 per cent became minor offenders, and 12.3 
per cent became non-delinquents. On the other hand, of 228 boys 
who previously had been minor offenders, 31.6 per cent continued 
as such in the first follow-up period ; 48.2 per cent had to be classi- 
fied as serious offenders; and 20.2 per cent became non-offenders. 

pointed out (list in the original tabulation there were 28 cases classified as delinquent 
which arc now tabulated as non-delinquent Actually they were non-delinquent during the 
first five-year follow-up span but they committed delinquencies sen shortly after the end 
of the period In view of the fact that there was no definite plan at the tune of the original 
study for continued follow-up investigations and that it was the putpose of One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents to ascertain the proportion of recidiwsm following Court-Clinic treat- 
ment, it was fell that an incomplete picture of the recidivism of the group would be given 
if these 28 cases were called non-delinquents Because in the present investigation we are 
able to dmdc the follow-up period into three five-year spans, we can now properly tabulate 
these 28 cases as non delinquents in the first follow-up period but delinquents in the sec- 
ond. These 28 cases, previously included in the picture of recidivism of One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents following Court-Clinic treatment, are now categorized as follows: 
unknown in first five-year period, serious or minor offenders in second five-year period, 
tj cases; non-delinquent in first five-year period, serious or minor offenders in second five- 
year penod, 13 cases 
* 7 Appendix C, 20 
** Appendix C, 18 
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Of 7 boys who, in the period prior to their appearance in the Boston 
Juvenile Court, were non-delinquents, 5 continued to be non-de- 
linquents during the follow-up period, while 2 became minor 
offenders. 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENT OF MISCONDUCT 

Classification as serious offenders of 67.5 per cent of the 804 de- 
linquents was based upon their actual conviction for serious crimes, 
and of 3.3 per cent upon the commission of serious offenses which 
were not followed by conviction. Since all these men had pursued 
a proven course of serious misconduct, they could definitely be 
classed as serious offenders. In another 5.6 per cent of the cases the 
determination of behavior was based primarily upon the com- 
mission of serious offenses for which the men somehow escaped the 
attention of the police or courts. In 2 cases (.2 per cent) a judgment 
of serious delinquency resulted from the fact that commitment to a 
penal institution on a sentence imposed in the prior period was still 
being served at the beginning of the follow-up period. In 9 cases 
(1.1 per cent) the determination of delinquency was based upon 
dishonorable discharge from the Army or Navy, for such dismissal 
may reasonably be considered to follow the commission of a serious 
offense. 

Almost a fifth (17.4 percent) of the 804 delinquents were judged 
minor offenders because of conviction for minor crimes; while 
seven men (.9 per cent) were classified as minor offenders because 
they were arrested, though not convicted, for petty crimes. Their 
course of petty misconduct was clear, however. Finally, 4 per cent 
of the men were judged minor offenders on the basis of the com- 
mission of petty crimes for which they were not arrested.* 9 

Comparing the two periods in respect to the major basis on which 
the delinquency of the youths was determined, we find an increase, 
from 45.6 per cent in the prior period to 67.7 per cent in the follow- 
up period, in the proportion judged delinquent because of convic- 
tion for serious offenses. There was likewise an increase, from 7.5 
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to 17.5 per cent, in the proportion of youths classed as delinquents 
on the basis of actual convictions for minor offenses. However, a 
marked decrease occurred, from 26.7 to 5.6 per cent, in the propor- 
tion classified as delinquent mainly because of the commission of 
serious offenses for which they were not arrested ; and there was a 
drop, from 15.8 to 4 per cent, in the proportion of youths who had 
to be judged delinquent by reason of the commission of minor 
offenses not resulting in arrest. The percentage of youths judged 
delinquent because of the commission of serious offenses not fol- 
lowed by convictions remained the same, as did also the small per- 
centage of men whose delinquent status was based on the com- 
mission of minor offenses that were not followed by convictions.' 40 

MONTHS IN COMMUNITY 

Turning now to the length of time during which our youths 
were entirely “at liberty” during this first follow-up period, we find 
that, barring 63 men whose whereabouts were either partly or en- 
tirely unknown or who died during the five-year span, 512 (54.6 
per cent) of 937 men lived in the community throughout the pe- 
riod — i.e., they were not incarcerated in peno-correctional institu- 
tions or compelled to spend any time in mental hospitals or in in- 
stitutions for the chronically disabled. The remaining 425 spent an 
average of 41.5 months (±.41) in the community out of the 60- 
month period. 41 

A comparison with the length of time spent in the community in 
the period prior to the appearance of these boys in the Boston Ju- 
venile Court is not valid, because that period covered many more 
years than the five-year follow-up span. It is sufficient to point out 
that 93.2 per cent of these youths had not been confined in peno- 
correctional or in non-penal institutions prior to their appearance 
in the Boston Juvenile Court as compared with 54.6 per cent thus 
confined during the first five-year follow-up period. It might also 
be pointed out that 56.7 per cent of 873 youths not confined in penal 
or non-penal institutions in the prior span were likewise not con- 
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fined during the first five-year follow-up period ; while 75.4 per cent 
of 65 youths who were in penal or non-penal institutions for at least 
part of the prior period were likewise confined for part or all of the 
60 months of the first five-year follow-up period. 4 * 

* • # • • 

From this comparison of the behavior of our youths during the 
years preceding their appearance before the Boston Juvenile Court 
and during the first five-year period following their handling by 
the Court, it would appear that the changes that occurred among 
the delinquents are related to their emergence from childhood into 
adolescence, to their growing experience in the ways of crime, and 
to an increasing contact with police and other officials. Childhood 
delinquencies had not vet been entirely left behind, but officially 
recognized criminality had markedly increased. Most notable is the 
rise in the proportion of youths committed to peno-correctional in- 
stitutions, the change in the type of their peno-correctional experi- 
ences, and a decrease in the percentage of offenders placed on proba- 
tion. In all this it must be recalled that even by the end of this first 
follow-up span these youths were of an average age of but nineteen 
years. Clearly, the peak of their criminality had not yet been passed. 

Thus far we have reviewed only a segment of the lives of our 
1,000 juvenile delinquents. The story’ must be projected further into 
time if the true pattern of their conduct is to emerge. Therefore, 
we now turn our attention to their behavior during the second five- 
year period that elapsed since they were in the hands of the Boston 
Juvenile Court 
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Chapter V 

DELINQUENCY IN SECOND FOLLOW-UP PERIOD 


W ITH the passage of five more years since the end of the first 
five-year follow-up period a total of 39 of the original one 
thousand youths had died. All but one of these have to be elimi- 
nated from any further consideration. This youth died so late in 
the second follow-up period that we could determine his conduct. 
Our concern m the present chapter, therefore, is with 962 of the 
original one thousand juvenile delinquents. 

By the close of the second follow-up period the average age of the 
group was twenty-four years (±.06). Only 9.2 per cent were un- 
der twenty-one, 61.7 per cent were between twenty-one and twenty- 
five, 28.9 per cent were between twenty-six and thirty, and two had 
reached an age between thirty-one and thirty-five. 1 

NUMBER AND NATURE OF ARRESTS 

In 85 instances it could not be determined whether the boys had 
been arrested or not during the second follow-up period. Of 877 
whose behavior could be checked, 33.9 per cent had not been ar- 
rested, while 66.1 per cent had been apprehended one or more times. 
Of those arrested, 19.2 per cent had been apprehended once, 20.4 
per cent twice, 13.0 per cent three times, 12.5 per cent four times, 
16.9 per cent five or six times, and 18.0 per cent on seven or more 
occasions. The average number of arrests was 3.76 (±.06). 2 
The 580 youths arrested were apprehended a total of 2,547 times. 
The nature of the offenses involved was known in 2,493 * n " 
stances.® One-fourth (24.6 per cent) of them were for property 
crimes, 30.3 per cent for offenses against the public welfare, 29 per 
cent for drunkenness, 7.3 per cent for offenses against the person, 
2.4 per cent for offenses against chastity, 1.6 per cent for offenses 

1 Appendix B, 8, Appendix C, i. s Appendix B, 43 

1 Fifty-four arrests had to be tabulated as for "violation of probation," their exact nature 
being unknown 
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against the family and children (neglect and non-support), 8 (.3 per 
cent) for drug using or selling, and 4.5 per cent for various other 
offenses not classifiable in any of the above categories, such as run- 
ning away from home or from an institution. 4 

Turning from offenses to persons committing them, we find that 
of the 580 youths arrested during this period, 50.9 per cent were ap- 
prehended one or more times for property crimes, 58.8 per cent for 
offenses against the public welfare, 35.3 per cent for drunkenness, 

24.3 per cent for crimes against the person, 7.9 per cent for offenses 
against chastity, 6 per cent for offenses against the family and chil- 
dren, and 1.4 per cent for drug using or selling. 5 

More significant, however, are the changes that occurred in the 
number and nature of arrests in the first and second follow-up pe- 
riods. Though there was only a very slight increase in the average 
number of arrests, from 3.4 per cent during the first five-year period 
to 3.7 per cent in the second, it is to be noted that there was a con- 
siderable increase, from 20.2 to 33.9 per cent, in the proportion of 
youths not arrested at all. 6 

A considerable change also occurred in the nature of the offenses. 
First, there was a falling off, from 48.7 per cent in the first five years 
to 24.6 in the second, in the percentage of arrests for property 
crimes, in which category are included larceny, breaking and enter- 
ing, pickpocketing, forgery, and similar offenses. There was like- 
wise a diminution, from 13.2 to 4.5 per cent, in such offenses as run- 
ning away, truancy, stubbornness, and malicious mischief. These 
decreases appear to have been absorbed by increases, from 22.2 to 

30.3 per cent, in the percentage of offenses against the public wel- 
fare (such as vagrancy, gaming, violation of liquor laws, disturbing 
the peace) as well as in the proportion of arrests for drunkenness, 
which jumped from 9.3 per cent in the first follow-up period to 29 
per cent in the second. The proportion of arrests rose, from 4.4 to 

7.3 per cent, for offenses against the person, such as simple assault 
and assault and battery; there was an increase, from .5 to 1.6 per 
cent, in the percentage of arrests for offenses against the family and 

* Appendix B, 44. * Appendix 8, 46. * Appendix C, 1. 
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children, and an increase in arrests for offenses against chastity, 
from 1.6 to 2.4 per cent. 7 

Considering, now, those youths who were apprehended one or 
more times for each type of offense, we note substantial decreases 
among those arrested for property crimes (from 74.8 to 50.9 per 
cent) and among those arrested for such offenses as stubbornness, 
truancy, running away, and malicious mischief (from 31.6 to 14.3). 
These decreases were evidently absorbed by increases among those 
arrested for various offenses against the public welfare (from 43.7 
to 58.8), for drunkenness (from 13.4 to 35.3), for offenses against 
the person (from 12.4 to 24.3), for offenses reflecting neglect or 
non-support of family (from .9 to 6.0), and for drug using or sell- 
ing (from .2 to 1.4 per cent). 8 

A case -by-case comparison indicates that of 183 youths who had 
not been arrested at all during the first five-year period, 75.4 per 
cent were likewise not arrested during the second, 9.8 per cent were 
arrested once, 3.8 per cent twice, a like proportion three times, 3.4 
per cent four or five times, and 3.8 per cent six or more times. On 
the other hand, of 674 youths who had been arrested during the first 
period, 76.9 per cent were also arrested during the second. 

FREQUENCY OF ARRESTS 

Of 464 youths arrested more than once during the second five- 
year follow-up span the frequency of whose arrests could be esti- 
mated, 19.2 per cent were apprehended as often as once in less than 
6 months, 15.1 per cent once in 6 to 9 months, 13.4 per cent once in 
9 to 12 months, 10.1 per cent once in 12 to 15 months, 10.6 per cent 
once in 15 to 18 months, 12.3 per cent once in 18 to 24 months, and 
19.3 per cent as infrequently as once in 24 or more months. The 
average frequency of arrests among those arrested more than once 
was once m 13.21 months (±.24).® 

Comparison of the frequency of the arrests of those arrested more 
than once during the first and second follow-up periods discloses a 
small increase in the average frequency of arrests — from one arrest 

7 Appendix C, 4. * Appendix C, 5 * Appendix B, 45. 
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in 14 months during the first five years to one arrest in 13.2 months 
during the second. 10 

NUMBER AND NATURE OF DISPOSITIONS BY COURT 

How did the courts dispose of the 2,547 arrests of the 580 youths 
who were known to have been arrested during this second follow- 
up span? The disposition of 2,504 arrests was ascertainable. Of 
these, 17.2 per cent resulted in new commitments to peno-correc- 
tional institutions, 3 per cent in recommitments by revocation of 
parole, 8.7 per cent in probation, and 5.4 per cent in probation under 
suspended sentence. About a fourth of the arrests (27 per cent) were 
followed by fines, and 8 of the arrests (.3 per cent) resulted in com- 
mitments for non-pavment of fine. In almost a sixth of the arrests 
(13.9 per cent) the charges were placed on file, in 15.9 per cent there 
was a finding of “Not guilty,” 4.5 per cent resulted in release by the 
probation officer, 2 per cent in nol-prossing, and 1 9 per cent in a 
finding of “No bill.” 11 

Convictions followed 1,894 the 2,547 arrests. Of the 539 youths 
known to have been convicted one or more times during the sec- 
ond five-year span, 27.2 per cent were convicted once, 19.6 per cent 
twice, 15.5 per cent three times, 11.4 per cent four times, 10 per cent 
five tunes, 8.7 per cent six or seven times, and 7.6 per cent eight or 
more times. The average number of convictions among those ar- 
rested during this second check-up period was 3.3 (±.o6). 12 

Of the 580 men arrested during the period, 41.2 per cent had new 
sentences to peno-correctional institutions imposed upon them, 
while 10.5 per cent were recommitted to institutions by revocation 
of parole. A fourth of the 580 offenders (26.4 per cent) were placed 
on straight probation during this period, and 159 per cent were 
given probation under threat of sentence to an institution in case of 
violation of conditions. Half the youths who were arrested during 
this second five-year follow-up period (51.9 per cent) were fined, 1 * 
over a third (36.7 per cent) had charges against them filed, 12.2 per 

10 Appendix C f * 11 Appendix B, 48 19 Appendix B, 47. 

Tim includes a few cases of ‘Vemtutson” and commitment for non-payment of fine. 
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cent were released by the probation officer on charges of drunken- 
ness without having to appear in court for trial, 7.6 per cent had 
cases against them nol-prossed, 7.1 per cent had their cases closed by 
a finding of “No bill,” over a third (36.7 per cent) were found “Not 
guilty” on various charges. 14 

Considering next the difference in the nature of the dispositions 
of ail the arrests of these young men during the two five-year spans 
under analysis, we find a decrease, from 30.6 in the first follow-up 
period to 20.2 in the second, in the percentage of arrests followed 
by commitment, either on new sentences or by revocation of parole. 
There was also a great decrease, from 17.4 to 8.7 per cent, in the 
arrests followed by probation, as well as by probation under sus- 
pended sentence, which fell from 9.4 to 5.4 per cent. A slight falling- 
off occurred also in the proportion of arrests that resulted in filing 
of cases, from 16.6 per cent m the first five-year follow-up period to 
13.9 per cent in the second. 

These decreases in the percentages of arrests resulting in com- 
mitments, probations, and filing of cases were offset by increases in 
the percentages resulting in fines (from 13.9 per cent in the first 
five-year follow-up period to 27 5 per cent m the second), in release 
by a probation officer without court appearance following arrest for 
drunkenness (from 1.9 to 4 5 per cent), and in closing of cases by 
nolle prosequi (from .7 to 2 per cent) There was also an increase, 
from .6 to 1.9 per cent, in the percentage of cases resulting m a find- 
ing of “No bill,” and a marked increase, from 8.9 to 15.9, in that of 
arrests that culminated in a finding of “Not guiltv.” ir> 

We will compare next the distribution of offenders by type of dis- 
position of the case in the two periods involved. A slight decrease 
occurred, from 49.3 per cent in the first period to 41.2 per cent in the 
second, in the proportion of youths who were newly sentenced to 
imprisonment. There was a decrease, also, in the ratio of those re- 
committed to institutions by revocation of parole, from 24.3 to 10.5 
per cent. There was a decrease, from 42.5 to 26.4 per cent, in the 
proportion of offenders placed on probation, and a decrease, from 

14 Appendix B, 50 14 Appendix C, 9. 
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25.6 to 15.9 per cent, in the proportion of offenders accorded proba- 
tion under suspended sentence. In contrast to this, there was a 
marked increase in the percentage of offenders who were fined 
(from 26.8 in the first five-year period to 51.9 in the second), in 
those who were released by a probation officer without court ap- 
pearance (from 4.5 to 12.2), and m those whose offenses were nol- 
prossed (from 2.1 to 7.6). A rise occurred, also, in the percentage 
whose arrests (one or more) resulted in a finding of “No bill,” 
from 2.0 to 7.1. Finally, there was an increase from 22 4 per cent in 
the first five-year period to 36 7 in the second, in offenders found 
“Not guilty.” However, the proportion of offenders against whom 
charges were filed remained about the same in the two periods un- 
der comparison — 38.1 per cent in the first, 36.7 in the second. 10 

The average number of convictions among those arrested one or 
more times remained about stationary — 3.1 in the first period, 3.3 in 
the second. 17 

The differences between the two follow-up periods may lie seen 
more clearly in a case -bv-case analysis. Of the 196 youths who were 
neither arrested nor convicted during the first five-year span, 22.4 
per cent were convicted one or more times during the second ; while 
of the 660 youths who were convicted one or more times during 
the first five years, 27 7 per cent either were not arrested or were 
arrested but not convicted during the second. 

FREQUENCY OF CONVICTIONS 

Of 457 youths known to have been arrested more than once dur- 
ing the second follow-up period, the frequency of whose convictions 
could be estimated, 12.7 per cent were convicted as often as once in 
less than 6 months; 24.7 per cent were convicted once in 6 to 12 
months, 18.6 per cent once in 12 to 18 months, 14.5 per cent once in 
18 to 24 months, and 29.5 per cent as infrequently as once in 24 or 
more months. The average frequency of convictions of those ar- 
rested more than once during these second five years was one in 
15.43 months (db.25). 1 * 
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Comparison with the frequency of convictions during the first 
follow-up period shows practically no change. 19 The reader is re- 
minded, however, that a lower proportion of youths were convicted 
in the second five-year period than in the first, 61.5 per cent as com- 
pared with 78. 1. 20 

NUMBER, NATURE, AND LENGTH OF PENO-CORRECTIONAL EXPERIENCES 

Two-thirds (65.6 per cent) of our youths did not spend any time 
in peno-correctional institutions during the second five-year span. 
Of 307 incarcerated for one or more terms in peno-correctional 
establishments during this period (including not only new sen- 
tences but returns by revocation of parole and transfers from one 
institution to another), 55.7 per cent served one term in an institu- 
tion, 23.5 per cent served two, 12 per cent three, and 8.8 per cent 
four or more. The average number of penal experiences among the 
group who served any sentences in institutions during this period 
was 2.02 (±.04). 21 

In what types of peno-correctional institutions were these offend- 
ers incarcerated during the second follow-up period ? More than 
one-eighth (14 per cent) of our 307 youths spent some time in cor- 
rectional schools. It should be remembered that some of them were 
still under twenty-one years old and therefore subject to return to 
such institutions until their twenty-first birthday. Almost a third 
of the youths (31 3 per cent) were incarcerated in reformatories for 
young adults during this period. Over a half (52.4 per cent) served 
sentences in jails, houses of correction, and state farms; and a fifth 
(19.9 per cent) served time in prisons. A few (3.2 per cent) were 
inmates of institutions for defective delinquents. 22 

As to the length of their confinement, a fourth of the youths 
(26.5 per cent) spent less than 6 months in peno-correctional insti- 
tutions of one kind or another during the second five-year period ; 
17 per cent spent 6 to 12 months in them, 15.4 per cent were incar- 
cerated from 12 to 18 months, 8.8 per cent from 18 to 24 months, 
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5.8 per cent from 24 to 30 months, 6.2 per cent from 30 to 36 months, 
12.1 per cent from 36 to 48 months, 5.9 per cent from 48 to 60 
months, and 2.3 per cent for the entire 6o-month period. The aver- 
age number of months spent in penal, reformative, and correctional 
institutions by the 307 youths was 19.54 (±-61).*® 

Comparison of the incidence of peno-correctional experiences 
during the first and second follow-up periods discloses, first, a sharp 
decrease, from 76-4 m the first five years to 14 per cent in the second, 
in the proportion of youths who were inmates of correctional 
schools. This is explained, of course, by the fact that a majority of 
them were now beyond the age when they could be committed to 
such institutions. But an increase occurred in the proportion of 
youths serving sentences in reformatories, from 21.9 per cent in the 
first five years to 31.3 in the second; m prisons, from 5.2 to 19.9 
per cent; and in institunons designed mainly for short-term of- 
fenders, such as jails, houses of correction, and state farms, from 
213. to 524 per cent. 24 This latter increase can of course be ac- 
counted for by the expanding range in the offenses committed by 
the group as they grew older, notably of drunkenness and various 
offenses against the public welfare. 

It should be noted that a decreasing proportion of the group as a 
whole spent any time in peno-correctional institutions — 45 per cent 
in the first five years and 34.4 per cent in the second. 26 However, the 
average number of penal experiences among those who served time 
during each period remained the same — 2.06 m the first five-year 
period and 2.02 in the second. 29 A small increase, from 17.9 months 
to 19.5 months, occurred in the average length of time spent in 
peno-correctional institutions. 27 

A case-by-case comparison of the number of penal experiences 
and the time spent by our youths in peno-correctional institutions 
during the first and second five-year periods reveals more sharply 
the actual changes that occurred. Of 489 youths who did not spend 
any time in peno-correctional institutions in the first five-year pe- 
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riod, 82.8 per cent likewise served no time during the second; while 
of 386 youths who served one or more terms in peno-correctional 
institutions during the first period, 43.5 per cent were not incar- 
cerated at all during the second. 

Considering 128 youths who were imprisoned during both pe- 
riods, we find that of those who spent less than a year in peno- 
coaxctional institutions during the first five-year period, 23.4 per 
cent served a like amount of time during the second while 21. 1 per 
cent were confined longer, and 55.5 per cent were not incarcerated 
at all. Of 155 youths who spent one to two years in peno-correc- 
tional institutions during the first five years, 14.2 per cent served a 
like amount of time during the second, 18.7 per cent spent less than 
a year in incarceration, 22.6 per cent served more than two years, 
while 44.5 per cent spent no time at all in peno-correctional establish- 
ments. Finally, of 103 youths who had previously been incarcerated 
for two years or more, 42.7 per cent served an equal length of time 
during the second five-year span, 18.4 per cent spent one to two 
years in peno-correctional institutions, 11.7 per cent spent less than 
a year, while 27.2 per cent served no time at all during the second 
follow-up period. 

OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL DELINQUENCY 

It will be recalled that 580 youths were arrested during this second 
follow-up span. They were, therefore, “official” offenders in the 
sense that their delinquencies were noted by authorities of the law. 
However, in addition to the 580 who were actually arrested, there 
were 24 who might be considered official offenders during this pe- 
riod; although not arrested, they were dishonorably discharged or 
had deserted from the Army or Navy or had spent time in peno- 
correctional institutions on sentences imposed during the first five- 
year period. A total of 604 youths could therefore legitimately be 
designated official delinquents during these second five years. 

There were 46 youths who, though not arrested or otherwise offi- 
cially recognized as delinquents or criminals, were nevertheless 
offenders, for they pursued a proven course of misconduct for 
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which they might at any time during the second follow-up period 
have come to the attention of police and courts. 

Of a total of 650 delinquents, therefore, the delinquencies of 
92.9 per cent must be categorized as official, and of 7.1 per cent as 
unofficial. 88 

It is to be noted that the proportion of official and unofficial 
offenders remained about the same during both periods, 93.9 per 
cent of all the delinquents in the first five-year period having been 
classified as official, and 6 1 per cent as unofficial. 88 

A case-by-case comparison reveals that of 691 youths who were 
official delinquents in the first five-year period, 79 per cent were 
similarly classifiable in the second, 4.9 per cent became unofficial 
offenders, and 16.1 per cent passed into the category of non-de- 
linquents. 

And of 43 youths who were unofficial offenders during the first 
five years, only 16.3 per cent were such in the second, while 72.1 per 
cent became officially recognized offenders and 11.6 per cent non- 
delinquents. 

PREDOMINANT OFFENSE 

Considering next the predominant delinquencies committed by 
these 650 offenders during the second five-year period, it is to be 
noted that two-fifths of the group (39 2 per cent) typically com- 
mitted property crimes, 22.6 per cent committed offenses against 
the public welfare, 16.6 per cent were primarily drunkards, 2.6 per 
cent committed mainly offenses against the family and children 
(neglect and non-support), 2 per cent offended against chastity, 
1-4 per cent committed crimes against the person, while 2 youths 
(.3 per cent) were primarily drug addicts. Almost a tenth of the 
group (9.5 per cent) had to be categorized as committing “varied” 
offenses, their delinquent conduct expressing itself in diverse ways 
so that no one course of criminality was apparent except this er- 
raticism; while 5.8 per cent committed other offenses not classifiable 
in any of the above-mentioned categories. 80 
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Comparison of the predominant offenses committed by the 
youths during the first and second follow-up periods reveals a 
marked decrease, from 65.5 per cent in the first five-year period 
to 39.2 in the second, in the proportion who were mainly com- 
mitting property crimes. There was, however, an increase, from 
ro.7 to 22.6 per cent, in the proportion who were primarily offend- 
ers against the public welfare, and an increase, from 4.2 to 16.6 per 
cent, m the percentage of those who were essentially drunkards. 
Among those classifiable as offenders against the family and chil- 
dren there was an increase from .5 to 2.6 per cent, largely explained 
by the fact that more of these youths had family obligations in the 
second follow-up period. 

A negligible increase occurred in offenses against chastity (from 
1.5 per cent in the first period to 2 per cent in the second), in drug 
using (of which there was only one case in the first period and two 
in the second), and in offenses against the person (from .6 to 1.4 
per cent). The percentage of offenders who had to be designated 
“varied” increased slightly, from 7.6 to 9.5. There was the expected 
decrease, explainable by advancing years, in the proportion of 
youths committing such offenses as running away from home or 
institutions.* 1 

Case-by-casc comparison of the changes which occurred in the 
second follow-up period indicates that of 468 youths who primarily 
committed property crimes during the first five years, 52.4 per cent 
continued to do so during the second, 15.4 per cent became pri- 
marily offenders against the public welfare, and 11.1 per cent pri- 
marily drunkards, 4 per cent had to be designated as “varied” 
offenders, 1.5 per cent as offenders against family and children, 4 
youths (.9 per cent) as offenders against the person. 3 (.6 per cent) 
as sex offenders, one youth (.2 per cent) as a drug addict, while 13.9 
per cent were non-delinquents in the second period. 

Further light is thrown on the changes which occurred as be- 
tween the two periods by the fact that of the 79 youths who, in the 
first five-year span were primarily offenders against the public wel- 
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fere, 58.2 per cent continued to be such offenders in the second, 22.8 
per cent became non-delinquents, 1.3 per cent became primarily 
offenders against property, 3.8 per cent became sex offenders, 2.5 
per cent became offenders against the family, and 11.4 per cent be- 
came drunkards. 

Of 34 men who were arrested chiefly for drunkenness during the 
first follow-up period, 33 continued to be mainly drunkards and 
one became a non-delinquent. 

Finally, of 54 youths whose delinquencies were previously of so 
erratic a character that they had to be classed as “varied” offenders 
in the first five-year period, two-thirds (66.6 per cent) continued 
such a variegated pattern of delinquency during the second follow- 
up span, 13 per cent became non-delinquents, 3.7 per cent developed 
clearly into offenders against property, and 7.4 per cent into offend- 
ers against the public welfare, a like proportion became typically 
drunkards, and 1.9 per cent became offenders against the person. 
One youth who, in the first five-year period, had been a drug addict, 
and four who had been offenders against the person continued m 
similar types of misbehavior in the second. 

SERIOUS AND MINOR DELINQUENCY 

Summarizing in terms of seriousness the conduct of 888 youths 
whose general behavior during this second span was ascertainable, 
we find that over a fourth (26.8 per cent) were clearly non-delin- 
quents, 41.4 per cent had to be classified as serious offenders, and 
31.8 per cent were minor offenders. 8 * Of the 650 youths who com- 
mitted offenses during the second follow-up period, over half (56.6 
per cent) had to be regarded as serious offenders because they com- 
mitted property crimes, pathological sex crimes, or assaults with in- 
tent to rob, rape, or murder. 

Comparing the behavior of the youths during the two five-year 
follow-up periods, we see clearly that an appreciable increase oc- 
curred in the proportion of non-delinquents, from 14.6 per cent in 
the first period to 2 6.8 in the second. Among those who were delin- 
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quents in both spans there was a doubling of the proportion of 
minor offenders, from 22.6 per cent in the first period to 434 in the 
second; and a decrease in the proportion of those who could be 
designated as serious offenders, from 77.4 per cent in the first five 
years to 56.6 in the second .** In this connection it should be recalled 
that by the end of the second five-year period these youths were of 
an'S^rage age of twenty-four years. 

The behavior changes which occurred as between the two follow- 
up spans are more clearly seen from a case-by-case analysis. Of 135 
youths who were non-delinquents in the first five years and whose 
behavior during the second could be determined, 88.2 per cent con- 
tinued to be non-offenders, 8.1 per cent became minor delinquents, 
and 3.7 per cent became serious offenders. Of 172 youths who pre- 
viously were minor delinquents, 66. 2 per cent continued as such 
during the second five years, 25.1 per cent became non-delinquents, 
and 8.7 per cent developed into serious offenders. Finally, of 562 
youths who were serious offenders during the first five years, only 
60.5 per cent continued to be such in the second five years, 26.5 per 
cent became minor offenders, and 13 per cent became non-de- 
linquents. 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENT OF MISCONDUCT 

The classification as serious offenders of 41.6 per cent of the 650 
youths here involved was based on conviction for serious crimes, and 
of 4.1 per cent more, on incarceration during part or all of the sec- 
ond period for sentences imposed during the first five-year span.* 4 
In 6 per cent of the cases the determination of continued criminality 
during the second period was based primarily upon the commission 
of serious offenses followed by arrest but not by conviction; these 
youths were, however, definitely known to be guilty of serious 
crimes. In 4.3 per cent of the cases a judgment of continued crimi- 
nality was made by reason of the commission of serious offenses for 

** Appendix C, 20. 
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which the offenders did not come to official attention. Only 1.2 per 
cent of the delinquents were classed as serious offenders primarily 
on the basis of dishonorable discharge or desertion from the Army 
or Navy. 

The remainder of the group were not classifiable as serious of- 
fenders since they were neither arrested nor convicted for grave 
crimes, did not commit serious offenses for which they might have 
been arrested, and were not dishonorably discharged from the 
Army or Navy. A third of the group (32.9 per cent) were, however, 
categorized as minor offenders by reason of convictions for petty 
offenses, an additional 4.1 per cent because of the commission of 
misdemeanors for which they were arrested but not convicted, and 
5.8 per cent on the basis of the commission of petty offenses for 
which they had somehow escaped arrest. 8 * 

Comparing criminal status in the first and second follow-up pe- 
riods, we find that a notable decrease occurred, from 67.5 to 41.6 per 
cent, in the proportion of youths judged serious offenders because 
of actual conviction for grave crimes There was a slight increase, 
from 3.3 to 6.0 per cent, m those classed serious offenders because of 
the commission of major offenses for which they were arrested but 
not convicted, a slight decrease, from 5.6 to 4.3 per cent, in those 
deemed senous offenders because of the commission of grave 
crimes for which they were not arrested, and a rise, from .2 to 4.1 
per cent, in those judged serious offenders because they were serv- 
ing terms in penal institutions on sentences imposed in the period 
immediately preceding. The proportion judged serious delinquents 
primarily because of dishonorable discharge from the Army or 
Navy remained about the same. There was, however, a marked in- 
crease, from 17.4 per cent in the first period to 32.9 per cent in the 
second, in the proportion of those judged minor delinquents be- 
cause of convictions for minor offenses; an increase, from .9 to 4.1 
per cent, in the proportion of those termed delinquents because they 
committed petty offenses for which they were arrested but not con- 
victed; and an increase in the proportion of those classed as delin- 
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qucnts, from 4 to 5.8 per cent, by reason of the commission of minor 
offenses for which they somehow escaped the attention of the police 
and courts. 80 

MONTHS IN COMMUNITY 

Turning now to the length of time these youths spent in the com- 
munity (that is, were not confined to peno-correctional institutions 
or mental hospitals, and were not patients in hospitals for the 
chronically disabled), we must omit from consideration 105 whose 
whereabouts were either partly or entirely unknown or who died 
during the period Tins leaves 895 young men, of whom 578 (64.6 
per cent) lived in the community throughout the second five years. 
A sixth of this number were in the community from 48 to 60 
months, 7.9 per cent from 36 to 48 months, 6.9 per cent from 18 to 
36 months, 3.7 per cent for less than 18 months. Thirteen men (1.5 
per cent) were not at large in the community at all during this sec- 
ond five-year period The average length of time spent in the com- 
munity by those youths who were not “at liberty” during the entire 
second period was 39.1 months (±.6i). 3 ‘ 

In comparing the first and second follow-up periods in this re- 
gard, we note an increase, from 54.6 to 64.6, in the percentage of 
those who lived in the community throughout the five years. De- 
spite this rise, there was a slight decrease, from 41.5 months in the 
first five years to 39.1 in the second, 38 in the average number of 
months spent in the community by those who were confined for 
part of each period in institutions ol one sort or another 

A casc-by-casc comparison reveals a sorting out. with the passing 
of time, of those who tend to reform. Thus of 488 youths who lived 
in the community throughout the first five-year period, 81.4 per 
cent also did so in the second Of 150 who were at large from 4 to 5 
years of the first follow-up span, 52 7 per cent also were throughout 
the second span. Of 137 who were at liberty for 3 to 4 years of the 
first period, 44 5 per cent lived in the community throughout the 
second. And of 89 youths who were at large for less than 3 years 
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of the first five-year span, only 16.9 per cent were allowed to reside 
in the community throughout the second five years. 

# * * • * 

The major finding of this chapter is that by the time our young 
offenders had arrived at an average age of twenty-four years, over 
a fourth (26.8 per cent) of the classifiable group had become non- 
delinquents. This is a marked improvement over the situation at 
the end of the first follow-up period, when the youths, then of an 
average age of nineteen, could be credited with non-delinquency in 
only 15 per cent of the cases. Even among those who continued to 
recidivate, there was a substantial decrease during the second fol- 
low-up period in the proportion committing serious crimes. 

Another significant finding is the persistence in the pattern of 
non-criminal behavior on the part of those who had reformed dur- 
ing the first period— relatively few of them were backsliders during 
the second five-year span. Unless forces not yet evident should 
change the trend, it is therefore clear that our original group of ju- 
venile delinquents had b\ the close of the second five-year follow-up 
period passed the peak of their criminality. Hence, an analysis of 
their conduct during a third five-year period which has elapsed 
since their original appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court and 
their treatment by the Court and its affiliated social agencies ought 
to be of considerable interest To such an analysis the next chapter 
is devoted. 



Chapter VI 

DELINQUENCY IN THIRD FOLLOW-UP PERIOD 


W E have seen that the second five-year period beyond the com- 
pletion of treatment by the Boston Juvenile Court and asso- 
ciated agencies was marked by an appreciable improvement in the 
conductof the youths Does this continue? 

By the end of the third five-year follow-up period death had taken 
2i more of the original army of 1,000, in addition to the 39 who had 
previously passed away. 1 By the end of this third follow-up period 
the average age of the remaining 940 young men was twenty-nine 
years (±.06), the age distribution being: 9 per cent between 
twenty-one and twenty-five, 62 per cent between twenty-six and 
thirty, 28.7 per cent between thirty-one and thirty-five, and two men 
between thirty-six and forty. 

In addition to the 60 youths who have died, we must eliminate 
from further consideration two youths because of incarceration in 
non-penal institutions during practically all the third five-year span. 
We are therefore concerned from this point on with the behavior 
of 938 men. 

NUMBER AND NATURE OF ARRESTS 

Despite considerable investigation, it is unknown whether 92 of 
these 938 young men were apprehended during the third five-year 
follow-up period. Of the 846 whose behavior could be determined, 
42.1 per cent were not arrested at all. Of 490 men arrested, 23.7 per 
cent were apprehended once, 17.3 per cent twice, 12.7 per cent three 
times, 12.5 per cent four times, 12.7 per cent five or six times, and 
21. 1 per cent seven or more times. The average number of arrests 
was 3.78 (±.07).* 

These offenders were apprehended 2,195 times, and the reasons 
for their arrests could be determined in 2,146 instances. Almost a 
fifth (18.2 per cent) were for property crimes, 22.5 per cent for 

1 For cauaci of death, lee Appendix B, 4 2 Appendix B, 59. 
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offenses against the public welfare, 43 per cent for drunkenness, 6.8 
per cent for crimes against the person, 3.3 per cent for offenses 
against the family, 2.6 per cent for sex offenses, and 3 per cent for 
various other offenses such as escape, “default,” and the like; while 
12 of the total arrests (.6 per cent) were for drug using or selling. 8 

Of the 490 men arrested during this third period, 42.4 per cent 
were apprehended on one or more occasions for property crimes, 
half the group (50.2 per cent) for offenses against the public wel- 
fare, and almost half (46.3 per cent) for drunkenness. A fifth of the 
men (21.2 per cent) were arrested atone time or another during this 
period for crimes against the person, 9.6 per cent for sex offenses, 
8.8 per cent for offenses against the family and children, and 1.6 per 
cent for drug using or selling. 4 

Considering, now, the changes which occurred between the sec- 
ond and third follow-up periods in the number and nature of ar- 
rests, we note first that there was no modification in the average 
number of arrests among those arrested one or more times during 
the second and third periods, 3.7 being the average in both spans. 6 
However, despite this similarity in the average number of arrests, 
fewer of the men were apprehended in the third five-year period 
than in the second (66 1 per cent during the second five years, and 
57.9 during the third).* 

But a change occurred in the nature of the offenses committed 
by the group. First, there was an appreciable falling off, from 24.6 
per cent in the second follow-up period to 18.2 in the third, in the 
proportion of arrests for property crimes; and a slight decrease, 
from 7.3 to 6.8 per cent, m offenses against the person (simple as- 
sault, and assault and battery), as well as a reduction, from 30.3 to 
22.5 per cent, in offenses against the public welfare (vagrancy, dis- 
turbing the peace, gaming, violating liquor laws, and the like). 
These decreases were absorbed by increases in the proportion of 
total arrests for drunkenness (from 29 per cent in the second period 
to 43 in the third), for offenses against family and children, such as 
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neglect and non-support (from i .6 to 3.3 per cent), and for drug 
using or selling (from .3 to .6 per cent). The percentage of arrests 
for sex offenses remained about stationary in the two periods, 2.4 
in the second five years and 2.6 in the third. 7 

Comparing now the percentage of men arrested one or more 
times for each type of offense during the second and third periods, 
we find a decrease in those arrested for property crimes (from 50.9 
per cent in the second five years to 42.4 in the third), for crimes 
against the public welfare (from 58.8 per cent to 50.2), and for 
crimes against the person (from 24.3 per cent to 21.2). However, 
there were increases in the percentages arrested for drunkenness 
(35.3 per cent to 46.3), for offenses against chastity (from 7.9 to 
9.6), and for neglect of family and non-support (from 6.0 to 8.8). 
This last increase is of course explained by the fact that by the third 
follow-up period more of the men had assumed marital obligations. 
The percentage of men arrested for using or selling drugs was about 
the same in the two periods— r.4 per cent m the second, 1.6 in the 
third. 8 

Case-bv-case comparison of the men arrested in the second and 
third five-year periods discloses the persistence of conduct patterns 
already noted in comparing the first and second periods. Thus, of 
the 525 youths arrested one or more times during the second five- 
year span, 79 4 per cent were likewise arrested on one or more occa- 
sions during the succeeding five years. Of the 285 men not arrested 
during the second follow-up span, 86.3 per cent were not appre- 
hended during the third; 5.6 per cent were arrested once, 3.5 per 
cent twice, 2 per cent three times, and 2.6 per cent four or more 
times. 

FREQUENCY OF ARRESTS 

Considering now the incidence of arrests of the 367 men appre- 
hended more than once during the third follow-up span, the fre- 
quency of whose arrests could be established, we find 24.8 per cent 
were arrested as often as once in less than 6 months ; 1 4.2 per cent once 
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in 6 to 9 months, 10.9 per cent once in 9 to 12 months, 10.1 per cent 
once in 12 to 15 months, a like proportion once in 15 to 18 months, 
12.7 per cent once in 18 to 24 months, and 17.2 per cent once in 24 
or more months. The average frequency of arrests among those 
arrested more than once was once in 12.58 months (±.27).® 

Comparison of frequency of arrests of those arrested more than 
once as between the second and third periods indicates a slight in- 
crease in the frequency of arrests, from one in 13.2 months to one in 

12.5 months. 10 

NUMBER AND NATURE OF DISPOSITIONS BY COURT 

How were the 2,195 arrests which were known to have occurred 
in the third follow-up span disposed of by the courts 5 The disposi- 
tions of 2,154 of these arrests could be ascertained; of these 20.4 
per cent resulted in new sentences to peno-correctional institutions, 
1.6 per cent in returns to institutions by reason of revocation of 
parole, 6.2 per cent in straight probation, 7 per cent in probation 
under suspended sentence. Almost a fifth of all the arrests (19.2 
per cent) were followed bv fines, 15.9 per cent by a filing of the 
charges, 16.3 per cent by a finding of ‘‘Not guilty,” 9 3 per cent by 
release without court appearance. 2 per cent by a nol-prossing of the 
indictments, and 1.5 per cent by a finding of “No bill.” 11 

Convictions followed 1.527 of the 2,195 arrests. Of 446 men 
known to have been convicted one or more times during this third 
five-year period, almost a third ( 31.5 per cent) were convicted once, 

18.5 per cent twice, 13.9 per cent three times, 11.6 per cent four 
times, 7.3 per cent five times, 7.3 per cent six or seven times, and 9.9 
per cent eight or more times. The average number of convictions 
among those arrested during the third follow-up span was 3.24 
(±.0 6). 1 * 

Of the 490 men arrested during this period, 43.7 per cent had new 
sentences to peno-correctional institutions imposed upon them, 
while 7.1 per cent were recommitted by revocation of parole to in- 
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stitutions to which they had been sentenced in the previous five 
years. A fifth of the group (21.2 per cent) were placed on ordinary 
probation during the third span, and a fifth (20.2 per cent) on 
probation under threat of commitment to an institution should 
they violate the conditions of probation. Two-fifths (40.6 per cent) 
had to pay fines 18 and 39 per cent had charges against them filed. A 
fifth of all the men arrested (20.8 per cent) were released by proba- 
tion officers without court appearance, on charges of drunkenness, 
two-fifths (39.4 per cent) were found “Not guilty,” 6.9 per cent had 
charges against them nol-prossed, and 4.7 per cent had their cases 
disposed of by “No bill.” 14 

Considering, next, the difference in the nature of the dispositions 
of all the arrests in the third five-year follow-up period as compared 
with the second, we note that the proportion of arrests followed by 
new commitments or by revocation of parole increased only 
negligibly, from 20.2 to 22 per cent. There was a decrease in the 
proportion of arrests followed by ordinary probation, from 8.7 
to 6.2 per cent, and a negligible increase in the use of probation 
under suspended sentence, from 5.4 to 7 per cent. Fines were re- 
sorted to bv the courts far less frequently in the third period than 
in the secoml — 27.5 per cent in the second, 19.8 per cent m the third. 
No appreciable increase occurred m the filing of cases, in nolpross- 
ing, in the finding of “No bill” or “Not guilty.” There was a rise, 
however, from 4.5 per cent in the second period to 9.3 in the third, 18 
in the proportion of arrests resulting in release by the probation offi- 
cer without court appearance, explained, of course, by the increase 
in the proportion of arrests for drunkenness. 

Comparing, next, the number of men experiencing each type of 
disposition in the two periods now under review rather than the 
court disposals of the cases, we find a very slight increase, from 41.2 
to 43.7 per cent, in the proportion of men given new commitments 
in the third period as compared with the second; and there is a de- 

u Thi* include* i few uses of commitment for non-payment of fine and for making of 
rettitution 
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crease in the ratio returned to institutions by revocation of parole, 
from 10.5 per cent in the second period to 7.1 per cent in the third. 
There was a slight decrease, also, from 26-4 to 21.2 per cent, in the 
proportion of men placed on ordinary probation, and an increase, 
from 15.9 to 20.2 per cent in the proportion of those given probation 
under suspended sentence. The thud follow-up period also wit- 
nessed a decrease, from 51.9 to 40.6 per cent, in the proportion of 
men whose arrests resulted in fines; a slight increase, from 36.7 per 
cent in the second period to 39 in the third, in the proportion whose 
cases were filed; a substantial increase, from 12.2 to 20.8 per cent, 
in the percentage of men released by the probation officer without 
court appearance; and also a slight increase, from 36.7 to 39.4 per 
cent, in the ratio found “Not guilty” at one time or another. The 
proportion of offenders whose cases were nol-prosscd remained 
about the same in the two periods, 7.6 per cent m the second and 6.9 
per cent in the third ; but there was a drop, from 7.1 to 4.7 pier cent, 
in the proportion whose arrests resulted in a finding of “No bill.” 18 

It will be recalled that despite these changes in the nature of the 
dispositions of arrests as between the second and third follow-up 
pxrriods, the average number of convictions among those arrested 
more than once remained about the same in the two pienods. 17 

The changes which took place may be seen more clearly in a case- 
by-case analvsis. Of 323 men who were neither arrested nor con- 
victed in the second follow-up pieriod, only 17 8 per cent were con- 
victed one or more times during the third; while of 486 men 
convicted one or more times during the second five years, 26.5 per 
cent either were not arrested during the third or were arrested but 
not convicted. 

FREQUENCY OF CONVICTIONS 

Of 350 men known to have been arrested more than once during 
this third follow-up span, the frequency of whose convictions could 
be estimated, 18.9 p>er cent were convicted as often as once in less 
than 6 months; 17.4 per cent were convicted once in 6 to 12 months, 
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20.2 per cent once in 12 to 18 months, 14.8 per cent once in 18 to 24 
months, and 28.7 per cent once in 24 or more months. The average 
frequency of convictions among those arrested more than once dur- 
ing this third five-year period was once in 15.07 months (±.29). 18 
Comparison with the frequency of convictions in the second follow- 
up.period shows practically no change ; for during that time convic- 
tions occurred once in 15.4 months on the average. 19 

Although the frequency of convictions among those arrested 
more than once remains the same, the reader is reminded that in 
fact a lower proportion of men were convicted in the third five- 
year period (52.7 per cent) than in the second (61.5 per cent). 20 

NUMBER, NATURE, AND LENGTH OF PENO-CORRECTIONAL EXPERIENCES 

The high proportion of 70 per cent of the men spent no time at 
all in peno-correctional institutions during the third five-year span. 
Of the 257 who did serve one or more terms in such establishments 
(including not only new sentences but returns by revocation of 
parole and transfers from one institution to another), 47.5 per cent 
spent one term in institutions during this period; 28 per cent spent 
two terms, 12.1 per cent three, 6.2 per cent four, and 6.2 per cent five 
or more terms. The average number of penal experiences among 
the group who served sentences during this period was 2.14 
(dr.05).* 1 

Almost a fifth (18.3 per cent) of our 257 men were incarcerated 
in reformatories at one time or another during this third five-year 
period. Over a third (37.7 per cent) served time in prisons, and 
almost two-thirds (61.5 per cent) served sentences in jails, houses 
of correction, or state farms. A few (3.5 percent) were incarcerated 
in institutions for defective delinquents; one man was confined in 
a school for the feebleminded. Naturally, by the third five-year span 
the men were all too old to be spending time in industrial schools. 22 

A fourth (25.3 per cent) of these 257 men spent less than 6 
months in peno-correctional institutions during the third period, 
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11.7 per cent were incarcerated for 6 to 12 months, 11.7 per cent for 
12 to 18 months, 8.9 per cent for 18 to 24 months, 74 per cent for 
24 to 30 months, 6.6 per cent for 30 to 36 months, 14.4 per cent for 36 
to 48 months, 8.6 per cent for 48 to 60 months, and 5.4 per cent for 
the entire 6o-month period. The average number of months spent 
in penal establishments by the 257 young men was 23.26 

Comparing, now, the incidence of peno-correctional experiences 
in the second and third five-year periods, we note, in addition to the 
fact that none served time in correctional schools, a marked reduc- 
tion, from 31.3 to 18 3 per cent, in the proportion incarcerated in 
reformatories. This phenomenon, like the preceding one, is of 
course largely attributable to age limitations on the admission of 
offenders to such institutions Concomitantly, a sharp increase took 
place, from 19.9 in the second period to 377 in the third, in the 
percentage of men serving time in prisons, as well as a rise, from 
52.4 to 61.5, in the percentage serving sentences in jails and other 
short-term penal institutions 24 

It should also be noted that a somewhat smaller percentage of 
the group spent time in peno-corrcctional institutions — 34.4 per 
cent in the second follow-up span and 30.0 in the third.* 6 

On the other hand, the average number of penal experiences for 
those actually serving time remained about the same, 2.0 m the 
second period and 2.1 in the third.* 6 But the average length of time 
spent in penal institutions increased in the third period, from 19.5 
months in the second, to 23.2 in the third.* 7 

A case-by-case correlation of the number of penal experiences in 
the second and third follow-up periods, and of the time spent by 
our men in peno-correctional establishments during these periods, 
reveals more pointedly the changes which have occurred. Of 236 
youths who were compelled to serve one or more terms in peno- 
correctional institutions in the second follow-up period, 44.5 per 
cent were not incarcerated at all in the third; while of 557 men 
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who did not serve any time in such institutions in the second five 
years, 88.3 per cent were not incarcerated in the third. 

Of 121 youths who were in peno-correctional institutions for less 
than a year of the second span, 24.8 per cent served a like amount 
of time in the third, but 28.1 per cent had a longer period of incar- 
ceration. The surprising proportion of almost a half ( 47.1 per cent) 
of this group, however, were not incarcerated at all during the third 
period. 

Of 65 men who “served time” for one to two years during the 
second follow-up period, 15.4 per cent were confined for a like 
amount of time during the third, a third (33.8 per cent) spent more 
time than this in penal institutions, a fifth (18.5 per cent) served for 
less than a year, and a third (32.3 per cent) served no time at all 
during the third period. 

Of 98 men who were incarcerated for two years or longer during 
the second follow-up span, over a half (55.1 per cent) were like- 
wise incarcerated for two or more years during the third, 14.3 per 
cent were imprisoned for one to two years, 1 1.2 per cent for less than 
a year, while a fifth (19.4 per cent) served no time at all in penal 
institutions. 

Here, again, we see a considerable persistence in conduct patterns, 
with divergencies becoming more clearly defined as the years pass 
and the more enduring behavior tendencies of the men becoming 
crystallized. 

OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL DELINQUENCY 

The 490 men who were arrested during this period were of course 
known to the authorities as criminals. There w’ere, m addition, 14 
men who, though not arrested in the third period, were nevertheless 
classed as official offenders. They were so designated either be- 
cause of dishonorable discharge or desertion from the Army or 
Navy or because of incarceration on sentences which had been im- 
posed in the previous period. A total of 504 men may thus be con- 
sidered official offenders during the third follow-up span. There 
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were also 36 men who, though not arrested or in penal institutions 
during this period, nevertheless committed crime within these five 
years. This makes a total of 540 offenders, of whom 93.3 per cent 
were official and 6.7 unofficial delinquents. 38 

It is to be noted that the proportion of official and unofficial de- 
linquents remained about the same in the third follow-up span as 
it was in the second. 28 

A case-by-case comparison reveals that of 558 youths who were 
officially recognized criminals in the second five-year period, 80.5 
per cent had to be likewise designated m the third, 3.7 per cent 
entered the category of unofficial offenders, and 15.8 per cent be- 
came non-offenders Of 43 youths who were unofficial offenders in 
the second follow-up span, 30.2 per cent were so classifiable in the 
third five years, 55.8 per cent became official offenders, and 14 per 
cent were non-offenders. 

PREDOMINANT OFFENSE 

Considering the predominant crimes committed by the 540 who 
were offenders during the third five-year period, it is to be noted that 
a third of the group (31.5 per cent) typically committed offenses 
against property, almost a fourth (23.7 per cent) were primarily 
drunkards, a fifth (19 9 per cent) were chiefly offenders against the 
public welfare, 2 per cent were primarily sex offenders, 3.7 per cent 
were essentially offenders against the family (neglect and non- 
support), 2 per cent committed crimes against the person, and 4 
(.7 per cent) were primarily drug addicts. A tenth of the group 
(10.9 per cent) had to be designated as “varied” offenders, having 
committed several different kinds of offenses, no one of which was 
more typical of their behavior than another. 80 

Comparison of the predominant offenses of the men during the 
second and third five-year follow-up periods shows a slight decrease, 
from 39.2 per cent in the second period to 31.5 in the third, in the 
proportion of men who were mainly offenders against property; 
there was also a slight decrease, from 22.6 to 19.9 per cent, in the 
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proportion of those who were primarily offenders against the public 
welfare. A slight increase occurred, from 2.6 to 3.7 per cent, in the 
proportion mainly committing crimes involving their domestic re- 
lations. There were increases, however, in the proportion of men 
arrested primarily for drunkenness, from 16.6 to 23.7 per cent; in 
the ratio of those classifiable as offenders against the person, from 

1.4 to 2 per cent; and in the proportion of “varied” offenders, from 

9.5 to 10.9 per cent. Four men were now classifiable as drug users or 
sellers, as compared with two typically committing such offenses 
during the second five-year period. The proportion of men who 
were primarily sex offenders was the same in both periods, 2.0 per 
cent. 31 

A case-by-case comparison of the changes which occurred indi- 
cates less persistence in any specific type of crime than would be 
expected, with the exception of drunkenness. Thus, of 232 men 
who primarily committed property crimes during the second pe- 
riod, 68.1 per cent continued to commit mainly such offenses in the 
third, 7.3 per cent became chiefly offenders against the public wel- 
fare, 5.2 per cent developed into drunkards, 6.4 per cent became 
“varied” offenders, 1.7 per cent became essentially offenders against 
the person, 2 men (.9 per cent) became sex offenders, and 2 (.9 per 
cent) offenders against the family, one man became a drug addict, 
and 9.1 per cent improved to the point of classification as non- 
delinquents. 

Of 131 men who were chiefly offenders against the public wel- 
fare in the second follow-up span, 58.0 per cent continued as such in 
the third, 5.3 per cent developed into drunkards, 2 men (1.5 per 
cent) became offenders against the family, one man turned into a 
sex offender, one became a drug addict, and one a “varied” offender, 
while a third (32.8 per cent) of those who were primarily offenders 
against the public welfare in the second follow-up span became 
non-offenders in the third. 

Further reflecting the changes that have occurred in the predomi- 
nant offenses of the group is the fact that, of 105 men who were ar- 
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rested chiefly for drunkenness in the second five-year period, 90.4 
per cent continued as drunkards in the third, 2 men became chiefly 
offenders against the public welfare, one committed mainly prop- 
erty crimes, and 7 (6.6 per cent) became non-delinquents. Of 11 
men who were principally sex offenders during the second five-year 
follow-up period, 6 continued as such in the third, one became 
mainly an offender against the public welfare, one developed into 
a “varied” offender, and 3 became non-offenders. Two men who 
had previously been arrested for drug addiction continued to come 
into conflict with the law for that reason ; and of 7 men who had 
been mainly offenders against the person, 6 continued as such, and 
one became a non-delinquent. 

Of 35 men who previously had to be classified as varied of- 
fenders, two-thirds (67.3 per cent) continued in such erratic anti- 
social behavior during the third follow-up period, 9.6 per cent de- 
veloped into drunkards and 5.8 per cent into offenders against the 
family, one man became a sex offender, another an offender against 
property, while 13.5 per cent became non-delinquents. Finally, of 
226 men who were non-delinquents in the second period, 96 per 
cent continued as such in the third, 2 men developed into offenders 
against property, one into a sex offender, 2 into offenders against 
the public welfare, and 4 into drunkards. 

SERIOUS AND MINOR DELINQUENCY 

It has already been mentioned that 540 of 852 men whose be- 
havior during the third five-year period could be ascertained were 
criminalistic. Almost half of the 540 men (47.8 per cent) had to be 
regarded as serious offenders, because they committed property 
crimes or pathological sex offenses or assaults with intent to rob, 
rape, or murder, while 52.2 per cent were minor offenders. The dis- 
tribution of the whole group of 852 men was as follows: non-dclin- 
quents, 36.6 per cent ; serious offenders, 30.3 ; minor offenders, 33.1.** 

Comparing now the behavior of these men during the second 
and third follow-up periods, we note, first, an increase, from 26.8 
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per cent in the second five-year follow-up period to 36,6 in the 
third, in the proportion of non-offenders. Furthermore, among 
those who were criminalistic in each period, there was a decrease in 
the proportion of serious offenders, from 56.6 to 47.8 per cent; while 
the proportion of minor offenders increased from 43.4 to 52.2 per 
cent. 83 In this connection, it should be recalled that by the end of 
the second follow-up span these men averaged twenty-four years of 
age, and by the end of the third period, twenty-nine. 

The changes which occurred between the two periods are more 
clearly seen from a case-by-case analysis. Of the 230 men who had 
been non-offenders in the second follow-up span and whose be- 
havior during the third period could be determined, the high pro- 
portion of 94.3 per cent continued to be non-offenders in the third 
period, 3.1 per cent became minor offenders, and 2.6 per cent be- 
came serious criminals. This indicates a highly desirable persistence 
of reformation among offenders who have abandoned criminal 
ways of behavior at a relatively early period in their lives. 

The record of the petty offenders is not as encouraging, though 
not too bad. Of the 261 men who were minor offenders during 
the second follow-up span, 72.8 per cent continued to be such in the 
third five years, 22.6 per cent became non-offenders, while 4.6 per 
cent developed into serious offenders. 

The record of the serious offenders is of course even less encour- 
aging; for of the 341 men who in the second follow-up period were 
still committing major crimes, 68 per cent continued to be serious 
offenders in the third, 21.7 per cent became minor offenders, and 
only 10.3 per cent completely abandoned their careers of crime. 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENT OF MISCONDUCT 

The classification of a third (34.9 per cent) of our 540 men as 
serious offenders was based on their convictions for major crimes; 
in 5.4 per cent on the fact that they were incarcerated in penal in- 
stitutions in the third period for felonies committed in the second 
period ; in 5.0 per cent on the fact that they were arrested for serious 
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offenses which, though not followed by conviction, should have re- 
sulted so because the men involved were definitely known to be 
guilty of serious crimes. A few men (2.6 per cent) were judged 
serious offenders by reason of commission of unofficial major 
crimes, and so were included in this classification even though they 
might actually have been convicted of only minor offenses. 

Over half the 540 offenders were not classified as serious offend- 
ers, for they had not been arrested or convicted for serious crimes, 
were not in penal institutions for serious offenses, and had not been 
dishonorably discharged from the Army or Navy; neither had they 
committed any serious crimes for which they might have been ar- 
rested. Thev were, however, categorized as minor offenders, by 
reason of convictions for pettv crimes in 40 3 per cent of the cases, 
because of arrests for minor offenses and the commission of un- 
official minor offenses in 5 5 per cent, and because of commission 
of minor offenses for which they were not arrested in 6.3 per cent. 34 

Comparing the various groups that make up the larger groups 
of serious offenders in the two periods, we find a decrease in the 
proportion of men judged serious offenders by virtue of conviction 
for major crimes, from 41.6 per cent m the second period to 34.9 in 
the third ; a slight decrease, from 6 to 5 per cent, in those classed as 
serious offenders by reason of arrests for felonies not followed by 
convictions; a slight decrease, from 4.3 to 2.6 per cent, in the pro- 
portion of those judged serious offenders on the basis of the com- 
mission of serious offenses for which they were not arrested; and a 
slight increase, from 4.1 to 5.4 per cent, among those judged serious 
offenders because they were serving time in penal institutions on 
sentences imposed in the period immediately preceding. The per- 
centage judged delinquent primarily because of dishonorable dis- 
charge or desertion from the Army or Navy dropped from 1.2 in 
the second period to zero in the third. Increases occurred in the per- 
centage of those judged delinquent because of convictions for mi- 
nor offenses, from 32.9 in the second period to 40 3 in the third; in 
the percentage judged delinquent on the basis of arrests for minor 
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offenses not followed by convictions, from 4.1 to 5.5; and on the 
basis of the commission of minor offenses not resulting in arrest, 
from 5.8 to 6.3. 86 

MONTHS IN COMMUNITY 

If 139 men are eliminated whose whereabouts during the third 
five-year span were partly or entirely unknown or who died during 
that period, it appears that 598 (69.5 per cent) of 861 men lived in 
the community throughout the third follow-up period. This, it 
will be recalled, means that they were not incarcerated in peno- 
corrcctional institutions, and did not spend any time in mental hos- 
pitals or in hospitals for the chronically disabled. Slightly over a 
tenth of the group (11 5 per cent) resided in the community for 
48 to 60 months, 5.8 per cent for 36 to 48 months, 4.6 per cent for 24 
to 36 months, 4 3 per cent for 12 to 24 months, 2.2 per cent for less 
than 12 months, while 2.1 per cent did not live in the community at 
all during this third period The average length of free time spent 
in the community by the men who were in institutions for part of 
the five-year span was 35.74 (±.73) months. SB 

A comparison of the length of time spent in the community by 
the group during the second and third five-year follow-up periods 
shows a slight increase, from 64.6 per cent in the second period to 
69.5 per cent in the third, in the proportion who were able to reside 
at liberty in the community throughout the five years Despite this 
increase there was a slight reduction in the average number of 
months spent in the community by those who were in institutions 
of one sort or another for part of each period, from 39.1 months in 
the second period to 35.7 months in the third. 3. 

Case-by-case comparison indicates that of 557 men who lived in 
the community throughout the second five-year period and whose 
whereabouts in the third were known, 88.2 per cent continued to do 
so in the third; while of 126 men who lived outside institutions 
from 4 to 5 years during the second period, 47.6 per cent spent the 
entire five years of the third follow-up span “at liberty.” Of 66 men 
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who lived in the community for 3 to 4 years of the second period, 
almost a third (30.3 per cent) were not confined in penal or non- 
penal institutions throughout the third period. Finally, of 97 men 
who lived in the community for less than three years of the second 
follow-up period, only 16.5 per cent were allowed to reside in the 
community throughout the third five-year period. 

* t • * t 

The above analysis discloses a continuing increase in the propor- 
tion of non-offenders among our original group of 1,000 juvenile 
delinquents. By the end of the third follow-up period, when they 
had reached an average age of twenty-nine years, more than a third 
had reformed. Even the conduct of those who continued to recidi- 
vate had improved, showing a still further decline in serious crimi- 
nality in the third period compared with the second Whether this 
improvement will continue or has reached its peak is a matter that 
can be answered only b\ pursuing further the careers of these men. 
This is, however, not within the compass of the present work. 
When another five or ten vears have elapsed we may have at least 
a partial answer to this question. 



Chapter VII 

TREND OF CONDUCT 


I N the four preceding chapters we have described the behavior of 
our juvenile delinquents from childhood through three succes- 
sive five-year periods after their handling by the Boston Juvenile 
Court and its affiliated community agencies. It will be recalled that 
these lads were of an average age of nine years and seven months 
when they showed the first signs of delinquency; we have traced 
their criminal careers from these early years until their age aver- 
aged twenty-nine years. 1 The method of comparing their behavior 
in each of the three five-year periods with that in the period im- 
mediately preceding it has given us some idea of these changes, but 
we cannot clearly define the trend in their conduct until we com- 
pare their behavior during the three five-year periods with their 
conduct before they appeared in the Boston Juvenile Court. 

TREND OF ARRESTS 

The average age of the group at the time of the arrest for which 
they were brought before the Boston Juvenile Court was thirteen 
and a half years. Some two-thirds of the lads (62 5 per cent) had 
been apprehended one or more times prior to that particular arrest. 
The proportion arrested reached its peak during the first follow-up 
span, at which time 79.8 per cent were arrested. At the end of that 
period our youths were of an average age of nineteen years, almost 
three-fourths of them (70.8 per cent) being still under twenty-one. 
In the second follow-up period, there was a drop to 66.1 per cent in 
the proportion of those arrested, and a still further drop to 57.9 per 
cent in the third five-year period, by the end of which the men 
were an average age of twenty-nine years. 2 
The increase in the proportion of youths arrested during the first 

1 See Appendix C, l, for age distribution in each period 

1 Appendix C, 2 Doubtless the decrease is due partly to increasing facility in avoiding 
arrest. 
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follow-up period over those arrested prior to their Court appear- 
ance was accompanied by an increase in the average number of 
arrests among those arrested, from 2.3 arrests in the earlier years to 
3.4 during the first follow-up period. Despite the fact that there was 
a decline in the proportion of youths arrested thereafter, the average 
number of arrests among those actually apprehended m the suc- 
cessive periods was about the same as in the first follow-up span — 

3.7 in both the second and third follow-up periods. 8 

However, these increases in the proportion arrested and in the 
average number of arrests were not accompanied by any rise in the 
frequenev of arrests among those who were apprehended more 
than once The average frequency of arrests in the pre-court period 
was one in 10.5 months, as compared with one arrest in 14 months 
during the first follow-up period. After that, however, there was a 
slight increase in the average frequency of arrests among those ap- 
prehended more than once, from one arrest in 14 months in the first 
five-year period to one in 13 months in the second anil one in 12.5 
months in the third. This seems to indicate that, although fewer of 
the men were arrested as thev grew older, those who continued to 
come into conflict with the law were intensifying their antisocial 
behavior. 4 

The passing of the years has also witnessed a marked change in 
the nature of the offenses committed by our youths. This is shown 
in the reasons for their arrests. The most notable change is a decrease 
in the proportion of arrests for property crimes (larceny, pick- 
pocketing, burglary, and similar offenses), the decline being from 
62.9 per cent of all arrests before the Juvenile Court appearance to 

48.7 in the first follow-up period, to 24.6 in the second, and down 
to 18.2 in the third. On the other hand, a marked rise took place in 
the proportion of arrests for drunkenness. There were none at all in 
the earlier years, 9.3 per cent during the first follow-up period, 29.0 
in the second, and 43x1 in the third. Time has thus clearly defined 
the chronic alcoholics. 

Because of the smallness of numbers involved, other changes in 
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the nature of arrests which have occurred with the passing of the 
years may be regarded as of relatively minor significance. For ex- 
ample, sex crimes increased from .3 per cent in the early years to 
2.6 during the third five-year period; offenses against the family 
(neglect or non-support) rose from none in the early years to 3.3 
per cent in the third five-year period ; arrests for drug using from 
none in the early years to .6 per cent in the third follow-up period; 
crimes against the person (mainly assault and battery) from 2.5 per 
cent previous to the appearance of the boys in the Boston Juvenile 
Court to 6.8 during the third follow-up period. The proportion of 
arrests for crimes against the public welfare, such as violation of 
license laws, traffic laws, and liquor laws, gaming, and vagrancy, 
has remained about stationary. Naturally, a marked drop occurred 
in distinctly juvenile offenses such as truancy, stubbornness, un- 
manageablcncss, and maliciou- mischief. 5 

Turning now from a consideration of the changes in the nature 
of the offenses for which our youths were arrested to the changes 
in the proportion of youths arrested for each particular offense, we 
find a sharp reduction in the proportion apprehended for property 
crimes. In the early years, 76.6 per cent of the original group of 
juvenile delinquents were arrested for crimes against property, and 
almost a like proportion, 74.8 per cent, continued to be arrested for 
such crimes during the first follow-up period. However, there was 
a falling off during the second follow-up period to 50.9 per cent, and 
during the third to but 42.4 per cent. 

This decrease is largely offset by the rising proportion arrested for 
drunkenness, from none in the early years to 13.4 per cent during 
the first follow-up period, up to 35.3 during the second, and to 46.3 
during the third. The decrease in the ratio of property offenders 
was further offset by a steady rise in the percentage of youths appre- 
hended for the commission of sex offenses of one sort or another — 
.6 per cent in the early years, 4.7 in the first follow-up period, 7.9 in 
the second, and 9.6 in the third. These sex offenses ranged from 
fornication or adultery to rape and pathological sex crimes. There 
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also occurred a steady rise in the proportion of men arrested for 
neglect or non-support of their wives or children, the increase being 
from none in the early period to .9 per cent in the first five years 
(when a few of them were old enough for marriage), to 6.0 during 
the second, and to 8.8 in the third. 

From their early years until the end of the second follow-up pe- 
riod, when the group averaged twenty-four years of age, an in- 
creasing proportion of those arrested were apprehended for offenses 
against the public welfare, 32.7 per cent in the early years, 43.7 dur- 
ing the first follow-up period, and 58.8 during the second. How- 
ever, there was a slight decline during the third five years, when 
50.2 per cent of all those arrested were apprehended for crimes 
against the public welfare. A similar trend is to he seen in the pro- 
portion of youths arrested for crimes against the person (mainly 
assault and battery). In the early years, 4.8 per cent of the young 
delinquents were apprehended for such offenses, 12.4 per cent dur- 
ing the first follow-up period, and 24.3 per cent during the second, 
followed by a slight reduction, to 21 2 per cent, during the third 
five-year period. Considered in the light of the sharp decrease in 
property crimes, this may be indicative of a general quieting down 
in the turbulence and aggressiveness of the offenders, probably 
attributable to temperamental and other changes due to increasing 
age and to growing experience.* 

All in all, therefore, it is evident that the peak of arrests in this 
group of juvenile delinquents was reached roughly during the aver- 
age age span fourteen to nineteen years. And the commission of 
property crimes, characteristically begun in their early years, ex- 
tended with about uniform vigor through an average age of nine- 
teen years, after which there was a sharp decline in this type of 
offense. This drop has been largely absorbed by a rise in the propor- 
tion of those arrested as drunkards, vagrants, and offenders against 
the person. However, although the drunkards among our group 
are still on the increase, offenders against the public welfare and 
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against the person appear to have reached their peak in the age 
span nineteen to twenty-four years. 

TREND OF Dts POSITIONS BY COURTS 

With the passing of the years, a considerable change has occurred 
in the dispositions made by the courts of the offenses for which our 
men were arrested. Before the appearance of our 1,000 juvenile de- 
linquents in the Boston Juvenile Court, only 7.6 per cent of all their 
arrests had resulted in commitments to peno-correctional institu- 
tions; but during the first follow-up period 30.6 per cent of all the 
arrests ended in commitments. 7 Apparently judges were most in- 
clined to send our youths to institutions when the boys were in the 
average age span of fourteen to nineteen years; for during the sec- 
ond five-year follow-up period, when they averaged nineteen to 
twenty-four years, the proportion of all the arrests that were fol- 
lowed by commitments to peno-correctional establishments dropped 
to 20.2 per cent and remained about the same, 22 o, during the third 
follow-up period. 

As was to be expected, when our youths first showed signs of de- 
linquent behavior, judges were inclined to place them on probation 
rather than to incarcerate them. This is evidenced by the fact that, 
in the period prior to the appearance of the boys in the Boston Ju- 
venile Court, 44.6 per cent of all their arrests resulted in probation; 
in the first five-year follow-up period the use of probation declined 
to 17.4 per cent, during the second follow up period to 8.7, and dur- 
ing the third to 6.2. 

In the earlier stages of the delinquent careers of our youths, like- 
wise, judges obviously resorted more frequently to the filing of 
cases, perhaps on the theorv that their early offenses were of an 
“accidental” character, for which there was, therefore, no need to 
impose severe punishment; for prior to the appearance of these 
boys in the Boston Juvenile Court, 27.8 per cent of all their arrests 
had resulted in the filing of the charges against them without fur- 

1 1ncluding commitments to the Department for Defecuve Delinquents in Massachusetts. 
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ther action. This proportion dropped to 16.6 per cent of ail arrests 
during the first follow-up period, and remained about the same 
throughout the later years— 13.9 during the second follow-up period 
and 15.9 during the third. 

In earlier years before the contact of the boys with the Boston 
Juvenile Court, onlv a very small percentage of arrests (5.2) re- 
sulted in the payment of fines. There was an increasing resort with 
the passing of the years to this mild form of punishment; for dur- 
ing the first follow-up period 1 3 9 per cent of all the arrests resulted 
in fines, and during the second. 27.5. However, in the third five- 
year follow-up period the percentage dropped to 19.8 per cent. 

Comparatively, the use of probation under suspended sentence 
has been limited as a disposition of the arrests of our group of de- 
linquents. In the time preceding their appearance before the Boston 
Juvenile Court, onlv 6.3 per cent of all the arrests were thus dis- 
posed of; during the first follow-up period 9.4. during the second 
54, and during the third 7 o There was also only a very slight re- 
course to the nol-prossing of cases; .2 per cent in the earlv years, 
.7 during the first follow-up period, and 2.0 during both the second 
and third follow-up periods. There was, likewise, relatively little 
resort to a finding of “No bill”: none in the earlv years, .6 per cent 
during the first follow-up period, 1.9 during the second, and 1.5 
during the third. 

A rise in the proportion of arrests for drunkenness that resulted 
in the release of the offender bv a probation officer without court 
appearance, from none in the early years to 9.3 per cent in the third 
period, is of course explainable by the increasing number of arrests 
for drunkenness with the passing of the years. 

Perhaps the growing ratio of arrests resulting in a finding of 
“Not guilty” was due to more experience on the part of these offend- 
ers with court methods and to the greater use of lawyers to defend 
them; for in the early years and during the first follow-up period 
slightly over 8 per cent of the arrests among the juvenile delin- 
quents resulted in a finding of "Not guilty” (or not delinquent). 
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while during the second follow-up period, 15.9 per cent of all ar- 
rests resulted in acquittals, and in the third five-year period 16.3. 

By and large, therefore, it can be said that in the years prior to the 
contact of these boys with the Boston Juvenile Court, the courts at- 
tempted constructive extramural treatment in the form of proba- 
tion. During the first follow-up period they turned more to incar- 
ceration, largely in correctional schools, reformatories, and prisons. 
Thereafter they tended more toward disposing of arrests by fining 
or release. 8 

Considering, now, the dispositions of all arrests in the three suc- 
cessive periods, from the point of view of the number of youths 
undergoing each type of sentence rather than on the basis of the 
dispositions of individual arrests, we see more clearly the changes 
that occurred with the passing of the years. During the period prior 
to the appearance of these youths in the Boston Juvenile Court, 11.2 
per cent of the group were committed to peno-correctional institu- 
tions (new sentences only). During the first follow-up period the 
proportion increased markedly, rising to 49.3 per cent. This ratio 
has been steadily maintained: during the second follow-up period 
41.2 per cent of the youths received one or more new sentences to 
peno-correctional institutions and during the third 43.7 per cent. 
There was a sharp progressive decline, however, in the proportion 
of offenders placed on straight probation (without suspended sen- 
tence), from 63.0 per cent in the early years to 42.5 during the first 
follow-up period, to 26.4 during the second, and to 21.2 during the 
third. 

In their early years, somewhat over a tenth of these youths, 11.9 
per cent, were placed on probation with suspended sentence of im- 
prisonment. This proportion increased markedly during the first 
follow-up period, when 25.6 per cent of the youths were given this 
form of treatment. Far fewer offenders had their arrests disposed of 
in this way during the second five-year period, however, when only 
15.9 per cent of all those arrested were placed on probation under 
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suspended sentence. The third foilow-up period saw a slight rise, to 
20.2 per cent. 

Only 9.6 per cent of the young offenders were fined in the early 
part of their delinquent careers, while during the first follow-up 
period 26.8 per cent had their cases disposed of in this way. The 
proportion increased very sharply, to 51.9 per cent, during the sec- 
ond follow-up period, but dropped to 40.6 per cent during the third. 
The proportion of delinquents whose cases were disposed of by a 
filing of charges against them remained about the same throughout 
the years: 32.4 per cent in the period prior to the appearance of the 
boys before the Juvenile Court, 38.1 during the first follow-up pe- 
riod, 36.7 during the second five years, and 39 during the third. 

There was a steady rise over the years in the proportion of delin- 
quents released by the probation officer (without formal court ap- 
pearance) on charges of drunkenness, and also in the proportion 
found “Not guilty.” In the earlier period of their delinquent careers 
none of the boys had been released by the probation officer, for the 
obvious reason that none of them had been arrested for drunken- 
ness at that tune. During the first follow-up period, 4.5 per cent of 
the delinquents were released by a probation officer, and this per- 
centage rose to 12.2 during the second follow-up period, and to 20.8 
during the third. “Not guilty" (or not delinquent) was the verdict 
obtained by 14.9 per cent of the group during the early years. This 
percentage rose to 22.4 during the first follow-up period, to 36.7 dur- 
ing the second, and to 39.4 during the third. 

There was an increase, also, up to the end of the second five-year 
follow-up period, in the proportion of offenders whose cases were 
nol-prossed or disposed of by a finding of “No bill," but a slight 
dropping off in the third period. Less than one per cent had charges 
against them nol-prossed in the early years of their delinquencies. 
The percentage rose to 2.1 during the first five-year period and to 
7.6 in the second and dropped to 6.9 per cent in the third. Because 
of the non-criminal procedure in juvenile courts none of the young 
delinquents had his case disposed of by a finding of “No bill” dur- 
ing the early years; in the first follow-up period 2 per cent of the 
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youths had their cases so disposed of, this proportion rising to 7.1 
per cent during the second five-year span, and dropping to 4.7 dur- 
ing the third. 

An interesting related finding is the shift which occurred as the 
years passed in the type of court disposition most often experienced 
by those who committed crimes. During the early days of their de- 
linquent careers, the largest proportion of offenders, 63 per cent, 
were placed on probation; while during the first follow-up period 
the major proportion, 49.3 per cent, received new sentences to peno- 
correctional institutions, mostly truant and correctional schools. 
During the second five-year period the highest ratio of offenders, 
51.9 per cent, had their cases disposed of by fines; while during the 
third follow-up span the largest proportion of offenders, 43.7 per 
cent, were in the group who were given new sentences of imprison- 
ment. It should be remember'-d in this connection that, with the 
increasing proportion of drunkards, a rise occurred in short-term 
jail sentences. This partly accounts for the fact that commitment 
holds first place among all possible dispositions of arrests in the 
third follow-up period. 9 

The proportion of convictions following arrests has remained 
fairly stationary throughout the delinquent careers of our youths. 
In the years prior to their contact with the Boston Juvenile Court, 
93.2 per cent of all their arrests resulted in convictions or findings 
of delinquency, during the first follow-up period 97 9 per cent re- 
sulted in convictions, during the second 92 9 per cent, and during 
the third 91 per cent. 10 

The average number of convictions among those arrested one or 
more times rose from 2.2 in the early years to 3.1 during the first 
follow-up period, and remained about the same during the second 
follow-up period (3.3), and during the third (3.2). 11 However, the 
average frequency of convictions among those arrested more than 
once dropped from one in 11.4 months in the earlier years to one in 
15.x months during the first follow-up span, and has remained 
about the same throughout the subsequent years, one conviction in 

* Appendix C, 10 10 Appendix C, 6 . 11 Appendix C, 7. 
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154 months occurring in the second follow-up period, and one in 
15 months during the third. 12 

TREND OF PENO-CORRECTIONAL EXPERIENCES 

Considering next the changes which have occurred with the pass- 
ing of the years in the incidence and nature of the peno-correctional 
experiences and in the amount of time spent behind walls, we note 
first that 7 per cent of our group were in correctional institutions 
during their early years. This proportion mounted to 45 per cent 
during the first follow-up period, dropped to 34.4 during the sec- 
ond, and further to 30 during the third. 

The average number of peno-correctional experiences among 
these youths in their early years was 1.7. It rose to 2 during the first 
fis’e-ycar period and has remained the same It should be noted, of 
course, that while fewer of our youths have been incarcerated with 
the passing of the years, the average number of peno-correctional 
experiences among those who were imprisoned has remained 
constant. 1 * 

The passing of the vears did, however, slightly increase the aver- 
age number of months spent by the offenders in peno-correctional 
institutions. In the earlier years and through the first and second 
follow-up periods, the average was 18 to 19.5 months; during the 
third follow-up span it rose to 23 months. 14 

There was a marked change over the years in the nature of the 
peno-correctional experiences of our youths, which is readily ex- 
plainable on the ground of age. In the early years, for example, 
when the boys were thirteen and a half years on the average, 95.7 
per cent of all their commitments were to truant and correctional 
schools. During the first follow-up period, this figure dropped to 
76.4 per cent. A fifth (21.9 per cent) of all commitments during this 
period were served in reformatories; 21.2 per cent in jails, houses of 
correction, or state forms; and 6.9 per cent in prisons. During the 
second follow-up period a still further change occurred in the nature 
of the peno-correctional experiences: there was a drop to 14 per cent 
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in truant or correctional school experiences, an increase to 31.3 per 
cent in terms spent in reformatories, and an increase to 52.4 per 
cent in commitments to jails, houses of correction, or state farms. 
A marked increase, to 23.1 per cent, also occurred in the proportion 
of terms served in prisons. In the third five-year follow-up period, 
there was a drop to 1 8.3 per cent in the proportion of reformatory 
incarcerations; but a continuing increase to 41.2 per cent in terms 
served in prisons, as well as an increase to 61.5 per cent in those 
spent in jails. Naturally, in the third five-year period there were no 
commitments or revocations to truant or correctional schools, be- 
cause by that time our youths were all too old for such commit- 
ments. 15 

Before summarizing the trend in the behavior of our young men, 
it should be pointed out that in the pre -court period 93.2 per cent 
of them were not imprisoned and did not spend any time in men- 
tal hospitals or in hospitals for the chronically ill. The same may be 
said of 54.6 per cent of the youths during the first follow-up period, 
of 64 6 per cent during the second, and of 69.5 per cent during the 
third. The number of months spent at large (that is, not in prisons 
or hospitals for the mentally diseased or chronically ill) by those 
who were not resident m the community throughout each five-year 
period decreased from an average of 41.5 during the first five-year 
period, to 39 1 during the second, and to 35.7 during the third. 18 

TREND OF DELINQUENCY AND CRIMINALITY 

After this review of the changes that occurred in the arrests, con- 
victions, and peno-correctional experiences of our offenders from 
their early years to the time wdien they averaged twenty-nine years 
of age (at the end of the third five-year follow-up period), it should 
be helpful to summarize briefly the chief features of the trend in 
their conduct. 

First should be recalled the encouraging finding of a steady 
increase in the proportion of those who abandoned their criminal- 
istic activities altogether. Thus, during the first follow-up period, 
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only 14.6 per cent of the entire group could be classified as non- 
offenders (which means that they did not commit either official or 
unofficial offenses) ; by the second follow-up span this percentage 
had risen to 26.8, and by the third to 36.6. 1T 

Secondly, even among the men who remained criminalistic 
throughout the years, there was a notable and on the whole favor- 
able change in the character of their offenses. It will be recalled 
that the differentiation made for the purposes of this research be- 
tween “serious’’ and “minor” offenders is essentially one between 
felons and misdemeanants. There was a decrease in the proportion 
of serious offenders among those who continued to violate the 
criminal law’s throughout the years, from 77.4 per cent of all delin- 
quents during the first follow-up period, to 56 6 during the second, 
and to 47.8 during the third: and an increase in minor offenders 
from 22.6 per cent of all the delinquents during the first follow-up 
span, to 434 during the second, and to 52.2 during the third. 18 

The change in the predominant character of the delinquencies 
of our offenders w'lth the passage of time is significant. Property 
crimes, for example, were the typical offenses of 71.1 per cent of all 
our young delinquents before their appearance in the Boston Ju- 
venile Court. During the first follow-up period this proportion 
dropped to 65.5 per cent, while during the second period only 39.2 
per cent of the youths committed offenses mainly against property; 
and the ratio w’as still further reduced to 31.5 per cent during the 
third five-year period. There was also a marked decrease in such 
offenses as running away from home, truanting, malicious mischief, 
stubbornness, and like offenses, which arc of course distinctly ju- 
venile acts. Sex offenses increased only slightly as typical and 
characteristic forms of misbehavior. But in the characteristic com- 

17 Appendix C. 10 

•* Appendix C, 18 See alio Appendix C, 17 It thoutd be noted that, except for the 
period prior to the appearance of tbeie bovi in the Boston Juvenile Court, when the delta- 
ipman of 63 3 per cent of the group were based on actual arreiti or on other "officially" 
recognized mubchavior (such at dishonorable discharge or escape from institutions), tome 
93 per cent of the offenders in each of the three five-year follow-up periods were judged 
delinquent because of the commission of crimes that were given official cognizance by 
agencies of the law Set Appendix C, t6 
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mission of offenses against the public welfare, safety, and policy 
(such as vagrancy, being present at gaming, violation of liquor 
laws, violation of license laws, and the like), and of drunkenness, 
there was a marked increase with the passing of the years. For only 
u. per cent of our juvenile delinquents had been mainly offenders 
against the public welfare during their early years, but the propor- 
tion rose to 10.7 per cent during the fir*t follow-up span, and to 22.6 
during the second, with but a slight drop, to 19.9, during the third 
five-year period. Drunkenness as a predominant offense rose from 
no incidence during the early years to being the characteristic of- 
fense among 4.2 per cent of all offenders in the first follow-up pe- 
riod, 16.6 in the second, and 23.7 in the third. 18 

In view of the fact that so large a proportion of these youths were 
predominantly offenders against property before their appearance 
m the Boston Juvenile Court, it is worth noting that 35.2 per cent 
of the property offenders had become non-delinquent by the be- 
ginning of the third follow-up period, 12.5 per cent had become 
predominantly offenders against the public welfare, 15.5 developed 
into drunkards, 2.6 evolved into offenders against the family, 1.4 
into sex delinquents, 1.4 into offenders against the person, .4 (2 
men) into drug addicts, 5.8 into “varied” offenders. Only 25.2 per 
cent of the original group of early offenders against property con- 
tinued to commit such offenses during the third five-year follow-up 
period. 

Nevertheless, only 109 of the original group of 1,000 were non- 
delinquents throughout the three follow-up spans, while 22 6 were 
serious offenders, and 88 were minor offenders throughout the 
fifteen years. Further, 67 of the entire original group were serious 
delinquents during the first and second five-year periods and minor 
offenders during the third ; 95 were serious offenders during the first 
five-year period and minor delinquents during the second and 
third; 40 were minor offenders during the first follow-up period 
and non-delinquents during the second and third; 23 were minor 
offenders during the first and second five-year spans and non-delin- 
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quents during the third ; 67 were serious criminals during the first 
follow-up period but non-offenders during the second and third; 
36 of the 1,000 youths were serious criminals during the first five- 
year span, minor offenders during the second, and non-delinquents 
during the third ; and 27 were serious offenders during the first and 
second periods, and non-offenders during the third. In addition, 
there are 40 vouths whom we have termed “erratic" in their be- 
havior in that they did not progress from more to less serious delin- 
quency, or to non-delinquency. 20 

The above enumeration accounts for the behavior of 818 youths 
whose delinquencies were known throughout the three five-year 
follow-up periods In 155 ot the 1,000 cases it was not possible, for 
one reason or another (unknow n, ‘‘inapplicable," dead), to describe 
the behavior of the vouths in all the three follow-up periods, al- 
though their conduct was ascertainable in one or another of them 
In only 27 cases out ot the 1.000 was the behavior ot our youths 
entirely unknowm throughout the three follow-up periods.* 1 

AGE AT WHICH CONDUCT CHANGES OCCURRFD 

It is important to know at approximately what age the vouths 
changed from the commission of serious to the commission of mi- 
nor offenses, and likewise at what age delinquent behavior was 
abandoned cntirelv Of 29^ vouths who were originally serious 
offenders but became minor delinquents before the end of the fif- 
teen-year span (and it was possible to determine at what age), 34.8 
per cent were still under seventeen years old when they began to 
commit minor offenses, 32.6 per cent w'ere between seventeen and 
twenty-one, 21.5 per cent were between twentv-one and twenty- 
five, and 1 1.3 per cent were twenty-five or older Their average age 

10 Two of tins group, for example, were non -delinquents during the first and second 
five-year periods, hut serious offenders in the third. a wrre minor offenders during the first, 
serious delinquents during the second, and non -delinquents in the third period. 6 were 
serious offenders in the first five vears, minor offenders in the second, and again serious 
offenders in the third. 4 were minor delinquents during the first and second five years, but 
serious offenders m the third, and so on 

n Appendix B, 75 
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at change from the commission of serious to the commission of 
minor offenses was 18.86 (=t.i 6 ) years. 22 

There were 312 youths who were definitely non-delinquent by 
the beginning of the third follow-up period, and 6 more who be- 
came non-delinquent after the beginning of the third period. In 
6.0 per cent reformation occurred when they were still under twelve 
years old, in 13.8 per cent between twelve and fifteen, in 23.6 per 
cent between fifteen and eighteen, in 22.6 per cent between eight- 
een and twenty-one, m 18.2 per cent between twenty-one and 
twenty-four, in 12.9 per cent between twenty-four and twenty-seven, 
and in 2.9 per cent between twenty-seven and thirty. The average 
age of reformation of these 318 youths was 18.49 ( =t - I 7) years. 23 

• * • * * 

The major and most encouraging finding of this chapter is that 
wnth the passing of the years there was, among our original group 
of 1,000 delinquents, both a decline in criminality and a decrease 
in the seriousness of the offenses of those who continued to com- 
mit crimes How account for these changes in behavior 3 What roles 
have age and its accompaniments played in influencing improve- 
ment in the conduct of these offenders ? To this and related ques- 
tions we shall turn our attention in the next four chapters. 


22 Appendix B 7<» 
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Chapter VIII 

AGE, MATURATION, AND CHANGES IN CONDUCT 


I N the previous chapters we described the changes that occurred 
in the extent and nature of the delinquency of our 1,000 offenders 
from the onset of their criminal careers in childhood until they 
arrived at an average age of twenty-nine years. These changes arc 
in the direction not only of less delinquency in the group as a whole, 
but of less serious crime among those who have continued their 
criminal careers. 

In this chapter our first question is whether arrival at a particu- 
lar age-span has any relation to the conduct of delinquents. Our 
next concern, related to the first, is whether there is m this research 
any evidence that maturation (regardless of the age when it occurs) 
plays a ma|or role in behavior changes, as was suggested in Later 
Criminal Careers . 1 In that work, which was a follow-up study of 
the careers of male Reformatory graduates originally reported on 
in 5 oo Criminal Careers it was ascertained, from a correlation of 
63 factors reflecting e\crv aspect of the lives of these men with the 
changes m their behavior, that in the factor of maturation through 
aging lies the most significant explanation of these changes. It was 
further discovered that mental abnormalities were Iargelv respon- 
sible for a blocking or retarding of the natural process of matura- 
tion, and hence for persisting misconduct. The interested reader 
is referred to Chapters IX, X, and XI of I^ater Criminal Careers for 
a full statement of the findings, which suggest not only that the 
natural process of maturation mainly accounts for the improvement 
in respect to criminal conduct, but that a very close relationship 
exists between such improvement and improvement m respect to 
other major activities of the offenders, such as industrial adjust- 
ment, use of leisure, family life, and the like. 

Because, in connection with One Thousand juvenile Delinquents, 

1 Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1937 
* Alfred A Knopf. New York, 1930. 
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we limited our inquiry to the tracing of their antisocial behavior 
and omitted from consideration their economic status, family rela- 
tionships, employment history, use of leisure, and the like, we did 
not have the data from which, in the present work, directly to deter- 
mine the reasons for the changes in conduct with the passage of the 
years . 3 However, there is indirect evidence — some of which will be 
presented in the latter portion of this chapter and the rest in the 
three succeeding chapters — that the maturation of the human or- 
ganism which, in varying degrees, accompanies aging, when aided 
by certain favorable factors, largely accounts for the improvement 
which has occurred in the conduct of our offenders. 

DELINQUENCY AND CHRONOLOGICAL ACE 

Adverting now to the first concern of this chapter — namely, 
whether arrival at a particular age-span is closely related to the 
conduct changes of delinquents — wc shall examine the behavior 
of our 1,000 offenders in relation to their ages. But first it will be 
well to have before us m Table 1 the transformations m the be- 

TABLE I. DEGREE OF CRIMINALITY IN FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD 
FOLLOW-UP PERIODS ( PERCENT AGES ) 



FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 


PERIOD 

PERIOD 

PERIOD 

Non-criminals 

14 6 

268 

36.6 

Minor offenders 

*93 

31 8 

33 -J 

Serious offenders 

66.1 

4I.4 

303 


Notf Derived from Appendix C, 20 


havior of the group as a whole which have occurred with the pass- 
ing of the years. 

The question which is naturally raised at this point is whether 
youths who arrived at a specific age-span (say, sixteen to twenty 
years) during the first follow-up period showed the same propor- 

•The reasons for the above-mentioned limitation will be found in One Thousand Ju- 
venile Delinquents, p 4, note 3. 
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tions of criminality and non-criminality as youths who did not 
reach a like age-span until the second five-year follow-up period. 4 
The answer should throw light on whether the behavior changes 
that occurred are to any significant extent related to the charac- 
teristics generally accompanying any particular age-span. Atten- 
tion is directed to such a comparison in Table 2, from which it is 


TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF CRIMINALITY IN AGE-SPAN SIXTEEN TO TWENTY 
YEARS, IN FIRST AND SECOND FOLLOW-UP PERIODS (PERCENTAGES) 



FIRST 

SECOND 


PERIOD 

PERIOD 

Non-criminals 

129 

3‘ 7 

Minor offenders 

I9.4 

26 8 

Serious offenders 

677 

4> S 


clear that youths who were sixteen to twenty years old during the 
first five-year period did not resemble in behavior youths who, hav- 
ing begun their delinquencies earlier in life, did not arrive at the 
age of sixteen to twenty years until the second follow'-up period. 
Moreover, comparison of Table 2 with Table i indicates that much 
the same general improvement occurred with the passage of five 
years among those who were sixteen to twenty years old in the first 
and second periods, respectively, as occurred in the entire group, 
regardless of age. The same phenomenon is noted in Table 3, which 


TABLE 3 . COMPARISON OF CRIMINALITY IN AGF-SPAN TWENTY -ONE TO 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, IN FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD FOLLOW-UP 
PERIODS (PERCENTAGES) 



FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 


PERIOD 

PERIOD 

PERIOD 

Non-criminals 

l8 I 

25 4 

38.O 

Minor offenders 


33 ° 

31.6 

Serious offenders 

58.5 

41.6 

30-4 


4 No companion could be made with *m»th» of thti age during the third five-year fol- 
low up prnod because, of coune, none of our group were mil within thtt low age-span by 
the umt the third follow-up period wai reached 
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deals with those of our delinquents who became twenty-one to 
twenty-five years old during each of the three successive follow-up 
periods. The lack of relationship between arrival at a specific age- 
span and change in conduct is confirmed in Table 3; for those of the 
original 1,000 juvenile delinquents who were twenty-one to twenty- 
five years old in each successive follow-up period did not resemble 
each other in incidence of criminal conduct And, again, with the 
passing of the years, the same changes in behavior occurred within 
this particular age-span as among the 1,000 offenders as a whole re- 
gardless of age. 

Still further evidence on this point is presented in Table 4 which 


TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF CRIMINALITY IN ACE-SPAN TWENTY-SIX TO 
THIRTY YEARS, IN SECOND AND THIRD FOLLOW-UP 
PERIODS (PERCENTAGES) 



SECOND 

THIRD 


PERIOD 

PERIOD 

Non -criminals 

27.3 

36.5 

Minor offenders 

32.1 

32 4 

Serious offenders 

40 6 

3 1 - 1 


Note Since only two youths, were within this, age-span duiing the first five-year follow-up 
period, thev were omitted from consideration 


shows behavior of the youths who were twenty-six to thirty years 
old during the second follow-up period and those who did not enter 
this age-span until the third. As in Tables 2 and 3, we note that 
offenders of like ages (now the twenty-six to thirty-year-olds) did 
not resemble each other in behavior. With the passing of the years, 
regardless of their age-span, there occurred the same general up- 
ward trend in their conduct as took place in the group of 1,000 
offenders as a whole. 

All the above evidence tends to establish the point that, at least 
so far as these particular offenders are concerned, the tendency to 
settle down or become less aggressive in antisocial behavior is not 
attributable to arrival at any particular chronological age -span. Not 
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only docs the internal evidence of this particular research show this 
to be true, but it is confirmed by a comparison, in Table 5, of the 
behavior of our 1,000 juvenile delinquents in the age-span twenty- 
four to twenty-nine years with another sample of offenders — the 


TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF CRIMINALITY OF JUVENILE COURT GROUP AND 
REFORMATORY GROUP IN ACE-SPAN TWENTY-FOUR TO TWENTY- 
NINE YEARS (PERCENTAGES) 

JUVENILE 
COURT GROUP* 

Non-criminals 36 6 

Minor offenders 33 1 

Serious offenders 30 3 

• Demetl from Appendix C 20 
t Denver! from Later Criminal Careen Appendix D, Table 54 Actually llm group wu 
wear; -five to rhtm teinohl 


REFORMATORY 

GROUPf 

5 

3 > 6 
469 


500 male criminals reported on in Later Criminal Careers — when 
they were in the same age-span. Little resemblance between them 
in conduct is shown. 

If arrival at any particular chronological age were of crucial sig- 
nificance in changing the conduct of offenders, there ought to be 
greater similarity between these two groups at similar ages. There 
appears to be no question, therefore, that the characteristics of par- 
ticular age-spans do not bear a significant or direct relationship to 
the behavior changes which have occurred in our offenders. 

DELINQUENCY AND MATURATION 

If the factor of age does not satisfactorily account for the change 
in behavior with the passage of time, what other factors do? We 
next turn our attention to ev idcncc in Table 6, which is indirectly 
confirmative of the finding in Later Criminal Careers that, not 
arrival at any particular age, but rather the achievement of adequate 
maturation regardless of the chronological age at which it occurs, 
is the significant factor in the behavior changes of criminals. 

After discovering that the offenders reported upon here and those 
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described in Later Criminal Careers (which groups have been 
studied with like care and by the same method) did not resemble 
each other in behavior in similar age-spans, we found that there was, 
however, a close resemblance between the conduct of the former 

TABLE 6. COMPARISON OF CRIMINALITY OF JUVENILE COURT GROUP IN 
ACE-SPAN TWENTY-FOUR TO TWENTY-NINE YEARS AND IN 
REFORMATORY GROUP IN AGE-SPAN THIRTY TO 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS (PERCENTAGES) 

JUVENILE 
COURT CROUP* 

Non-criminals 36 6 

Minor offenders 33.1 

Serious offenders 30 3 

• Derived from Appendix B, 74 

+ Derived from Later Criminal Careers, Appendix C, Table 2-514 


REFORMATORY 

CROUP+ 

32.I 

33-9 

340 


juvenile delinquents during their average age-span of twenty-four 
to twenty-nine years 1 ' and the ex-inmates of the Reformatory in 
their average age-span of thirty to thirty-five years? This resem- 
blance is shown in Table 6. Clearly, there was practically the same 
distribution of non-criminals, minor offenders, and serious offend- 
ers within the two groups, though there was a five-year average 
age difference between them. This finding must be interpreted 
in the light of the facts that the two groups of offenders were 
drawn from different parts of Massachusetts (the juvenile delin- 
quents originally came entirely from Boston, and the ex-inmates 
of the Reformatory from cities and towns all over Massachusetts) ; 
and that both groups had, since the onset of their criminal careers, 
scattered to different areas 7 and had been subjected to many differ- 

* Appendix C, I The juvenile delinquents were in this age-span in the third five-year 
follow-up period 

* Later Criminal Careers. Appendix C, 2-2, see also page 20 The adult criminals were 
in this age-span during the second five-year follow-up period 

1 For whereabouts of juvenile offenders at the end of the third five-year follow-up pe- 
riod, see Chapter XXI, p 235, and of Reformatory group, see Laser Criminal Careers, Ap- 
pendix C. a-H8ib 
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ent forms of pcno-corrcctional treatment in different parts of 
Massachusetts and in other states. 

This close resemblance becomes even more significant in the light 
of the following facts: Not only was there a five-year difference in 
the average ages of the two groups of offenders at the time of 
this resemblance in their conduct, but there was a difference of 
some five years in the average age at which each group first became 
delinquent the juvenile delinquent group were of an average age 
of nine years and seven months old when they first showed signs of 
antisocial behavior, 8 while the ex-inmates of the Reformatory were 
fourteen years and nine months old at the first manifestations of 
delinquency. 11 Moreover, there was a difference of about seven years 
in the average age at which those in each group who reformed ac- 
tually became non-oflenders. The 318 juvenile delinquents who be- 
came non-offenders before the end of a third fivt-vear follow-up 
period did so when dies were of an average age ot 185 years; 10 
while the 118 Reformatory graduates who became non-delinquent 
before the end of a second fivc-vcar follow-up period did so when 
they were of an average age of 25.85 years 11 It will be seen that the 
difference in their average ages at the time of reformation is little 
more than the difference in the actual ages ot the two groups at 
the time vs hen thev so closely resembled each other m delinquent 
conduct 

To summarize, at a point of resemblance in their criminal con- 
duct, 

(1) there is a five-year difference in the average ages of the two 
groups of offenders; 

(2) there is a difference of about five years in the average age at 
which the two groups first showed signs of antisocial be- 
havior; 

(3) there is an average difference of seven years in the age at 

* Set One Thouiand juvenile Dehnauenn Appendix H, 57, and page 9? 

• Set Later Criminal Careen, Appendix C, 49 Set »iv> <00 Criminal Careert, page 1 43. 
Since the tame degree of care and imrmitv wax u»ed in tracing down the cartiext delin- 
quencies of the two group*, the difference in the age* at fir»t delinquency a a real one 

10 Appendix B, 77 " Derived from latter Cnmtnai Careen, p 105 
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which those in each group who actually reformed became 
non-criminal. 

In the light of the facts already stated that these two groups of 
offenders were drawn from different parts of Massachusetts and 
were subjected to a different variety of peno-correctional treatments 
over the years, the basic explanation for their resemblance in con- 
duct at different age-spans seems to lie in the fact that both groups 
have the characteristics of being approximately the same distance 
away from the onset of their delinquent behavior and, in the case 
of those in each group who reformed, of being, at the time of aban- 
donment of their criminalistic conduct, approximately the same 
distance away from the onset of their antisocial behavior. 

Since the conduct of the two groups of offenders, who were 
drawn from different places, at different times, at different levels in 
society’s official apparatus for coping with criminality (i.e., juvenile 
court and voung-adult reformatory), and who were studied entirely 
independently one of the other, was so much alike at a time in 
their lives when the two groups were found to be approximately the 
same average distance away from the onset of their criminal careers, 
we may reasonably conclude that, despite the varying influences to 
which these two groups must have been subjected, there is some un- 
derlying process in the lives of criminals related to their growth or 
development from the time of onset of their delinquent behavior 
which seems to play a basic role in the evolution and devolution of 
their criminal careers. A further check on this finding is the fact that 
the two groups of offenders resembled each other not only in the 
age-spans twenty-four to twenty-nine and thirty to thirty-five, re- 
spectively, but when five years younger — in the age-spans nineteen 
to twenty-four and twenty-five to thirty, respectively . 12 

12 As shown by the following table* 

JUVENILE DELINQUENT REFORMATORY 
CROUP AT IQ-24* CROUP AT 25-30+ 

Non criminals 26 8 21 5 

Minor offenders 3 1 8 3 1 6 

Serious offenders 4 1 4 4 6 9 

* Derived from Appendix C, Table 20, Period n. 

+ Derived from Later Cnmtnal Careers. Appendix D, 54, Period I 
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Our analysis leads to the significant conclusion, therefore, that 
not age per sc, but rather the acquisition of a certain degree of 
what we have called “ maturation ” regardless of the age at which 
this is achieved among different groups of offenders, is significantly 
related to changes in criminalistic behavior once embarked upon. 
Some implications of this finding are discussed in Chapter XXII. 

In an effort to glean some clues as to which factors facilitate or 
hamper this underlying basic one of biologic maturation, we turn 
our attention in the next three chapters to comparisons, regardless 
of age, between (a) those juvenile offenders who reformed and 
those who continued to be delinquent, (b) those among the re- 
formed juvenile delinquents who abandoned their criminal con- 
duct when still under twenty-one and those who were older when 
they became non-criminals, and (c) those who became minor 
offenders and those who remained serious offenders. 

Before turning to the next chapter, however, it will be well to 
pursue the comparison of the juvenile delinquents and the Re- 
formatory graduates in various aspects of their criminal activities, 
because it bears out the close resemblance of the two groups at a 
time equidistant from the onset of their criminal careers. The reader 
is again reminded that all the following comparisons of the ju- 
venile delinquents and the Reformatory graduates refer to the be- 
havior of the first group when they were of an average age of 
twenty-four to twenty-nine years, and of the latter when they were 
thirty to thirty-five years old ; and, as just stated, at a stage when the 
two groups were approximately the same average distance away 
from the time of the onset of their delinquent careers. 

Considering first, in Table 7, the nature of the offenses of both 
groups as reflected in the reasons for their arrests, we find that the 
only difference between them that may be of any importance is the 
proportion of arrests for drunkenness, which was greater in the Re- 
formatory group (51.3 per cent against 43.0 per cent). This is obvi- 
ously explainable by the fact that this group was older and, there- 
fore, more likely to indulge in drinking because the men had more 
time to acquire the habit of alcoholism and because they had al- 
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TABLE 7. NATURE OF ARRESTS OF JUVENILE COURT GROUP IN AGE-SPAN 
TWENTY-FOUR TO TWENTY-NINE YEARS, AND OF REFORMATORY 
GROUP IN AGE-SPAN THIRTY TO THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS (PERCENTAGES) 


Qlfcnses against property 

JUVENILE 

COURT CROUP* 

18 a 

REFORMATORY 

CROUPf 

17-3 

Offenses against chastity 

2 6 

1.8 

Offenses against family and children 

33 

4.1 

Offenses against public peace, morals, 
welfare, etc 

22 5 

17.2 

Drunkenness 

430 

5 i -3 

Drug selling 

.6 

1.2 

Offenses against the person 

68 

43 

Other 

3.0 

2.8 

Number of arrests 

2,i95 

955 

• Derived from Appendix 11, Co 

t Derived from Later Criminal Careen Appendix C, Table 2-H125 



ready passed the peak of maturation and were therefore drifting 
into less aggressive and less energetic forms of criminality 

There are further significant similarities between the two 
groups in average number and frequency of arrests, average num- 
ber of convictions, dispositions of arrests, and average number of 
penal experiences among those having such experiences; but there 
is a marked difference in the nature of their peno-correctional ex- 
periences which is clearly due to statutory limitations on the com- 
mitment of offenders of certain chronological ages to certain in- 
stitutions. 

During the respective periods in their lives that are under com- 
parison, a like proportion of the juvenile delinquents and Reforma- 
tory graduates (57.9 per cent of the former and 55.1 per cent of the 
latter) were arrested. 13 We note this striking resemblance not only 
between the proportion of offenders in each group who were ar- 
rested, but also in the average number of their arrests. Our 1,000 


1* Derived from Appendix B, 59. Later Criminal Careers Appendix C, 2-58. 
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juvenile delinquents were apprehended an average of 3.78 (±.07) 
times 14 in the age -span twenty-four to twenty-nine; while our Re- 
formatory graduates were arrested an average of 3.71 (±.12) times 
in the age-span thirty to thirtv-five. There is a further striking re- 
semblance between the two groups of offenders in the average fre- 
quency of arrests among those who were arrested more than once 
during the periods in question. Our juvenile delinquents were ar- 
rested an average of once every 12.58 months (±.27), 15 while our 
Reformatory graduates were arrested once in 12 5 months (±1.45). 

Turning to a comparison of the frequency of convictions among 
juvenile offenders in the twenty -four to twentv-nine-year span and 
the Reformatory graduates in the thirty to thirtv-fivc-vear span, we 
find a further striking resemblance between the two groups Al- 
though this, and the next factor ot dispositions (convictions and 
sentences), reflects not the offenders’ conduct hut the action of 
courts toward such conduct, the close resemblance in the handling 
of their cases is significant in that it further confirms the recognition 
of a strong similarity m the behavior of the two groups at the re- 
spective periods in their lives which arc under comparison 

First, among the juvenile delinquents who were arrested more 
than once, the average frequency ot convictions was once in 1507 
(±.29) months; while among the Reformatory graduates one con- 
viction occurred every 15 65 ( — 48) months. 10 Second, as Table 8 
shows, there is a strong resemblance between the two groups in 
the dispositions, by courts, of the arrests of the juvenile Court 
group m the age -span twenty four to twenty-nine and of the cx- 
mmates of the Reformatory in the age-span thirty to thirty-five, 
when, as already emphasized, both groups of offenders were the 
same average distance away from the onset of their antisocial t>c- 
havior. This resemblance is doubly significant lxrcau.se, as already 
stressed, the juvenile group were originally drawn from Boston 
while the Reformatory graduates came from various parts of the 

14 Appendix C, I LaJer Criminal Careen . p 61 

14 Appendix C, j, Later Criminal Careen, p 64. 

14 Appendix C, b . Later Criminal Careen, p 66 
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TABLE 8. DISPOSITIONS OF ARRESTS OF JUVENILE COURT CROUP IN AGE- 
SPAN TWENTY-FOUR TO TWENTY-NINE YEARS, AND OF RE- 
FORMATORY GROUP IN AGE-SPAN THIRTY TO 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS (PERCENTAGES) 



JUVENILE 

REFORMATORY 


COURT CROUP* 

CROUP+ 

Imprisonment (including recommitment 



on revocation of parole) 

22.0 

3 ° 7 

Probation (including probation under sus- 



pended sentence) 

13.2 

13.6 

Fine (including commitment for non-pay- 



ment of fine and restitution) 

19 8 

20.7 

File 

i 5-9 

14.8 

Release by probation officer following ar- 



rest for drunkenness 

93 

5-4 

Nol-pros 

2 0 

1.2 

No bill 

1 5 

7 

Not guilty or released 

16.3 

12 9 

Number of known dispontions 

2,154 

920 

• Derived from Appendix B, 64 



t Derived from Direr Criminal Careen, Append] 

ix C, Table a-H 1 26 



state of Massachusetts; the court’s recognition of this resemblance 
is confirmed by the similarity of the sentences imposed on the two 
groups. The only difference of any significance is the higher pro- 
portion of institutional commitments in the older group of offend- 
ers. The differences in the chronological ages (as opposed to what 
might be called “maturation ages”) of the two groups probably 
accounts for this, for proportionately more of the older group were 
committed to institutionson short-term sentences following drunk- 
enness and proportionately fewer were released by the probation 
officer. 

Comparison of the peno-correctional experiences of our juvenile 
delinquents in the age-span twenty-four to twenty-nine years with 
the Reformatory graduates in the age-span thirty to thirty-five years 
indicates a further close resemblance between them: 30 per cent of 
the juvenile delinquents and 36.8 per cent of the Reformatory 
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graduates were in peno-correctional institutions during the period 
in question . 17 The slightly higher proportion in the Reformatory 
group is obviously accounted for by the difference in the chrono- 
logical age of the two groups. The older offenders experienced 
more jail sentences, as is seen from Table 9, owing to the fact that 
they were to a greater extent drunkards and vagrants. 

There is a difference, but only a small one, between the groups in 
the average number of penal experiences — 2.14 (rfc.05) among the 
juvenile delinquents and 2.72 (±.12) among the Reformatory 
graduates 1 *' — and in regard to the average number of months spent 
in penal institutions: the juvenile delinquents were incarcerated 
for an average ot 2326 (=^.74) months, and the Reformatory 
graduates for an ascrage of 24.26 (~ 1 05) months. 

Gaming now to a comparison of the institutional experiences of 
the two groups of offenders as shown in Table 9, we note a marked 


TABLE 9. INSTITUTIONAL EXPERIENCES Or JL'VFNILF COURT CROUP IN 
ACE-SPAN TWENTV -EOUR TO TWENTY-NINE YFARS, AND OF 
REFORMATORY CROUP IN ACE-SPAN THIRTY TO 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS ( PERCENTAGES ) 


JUVENILE 
COURT GROUP* 

Schools for feebleminded and institutions 


for defective delinquents 3.2 

Reformatories 15.1 

Prisons 31.1 

Jails 50 6 

Number of penal experiences 312 

• Derived from Appendix B, 68 


t Derived from Laser Criminal Careen Appendix C 7 xblc j-Hiw 


REFORMATORY 

CROUPf 

7-4 
» 7 
* 3-3 
67.6 

421 


difference in the nature of the institutional treatment of the two 
groups, obviously due in large measure to the difference in their 

17 Derived from Appendix B, 67; Later Criminal Careen, Appendix D, 46. 
l * Appendix C, 12, Laser Criminal Careen. Appendix D, 46 
■* Appendix C, IJ, Laser Criminal Careen, Appendix D, 49 
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chronological ages. This is due partly to a belated diagnosis of 
mental defect in the older group and is also related to age limita- 
tions in commitment laws. The large proportion of commitments 
to institutions for mental defectives among the older group and in 
commitments to reformatories in the younger group are clearly 
attributable to the two influences mentioned above. On the other 
hand, the high percentage of jail commitments among the older 
men, with a corresponding decrease in prison commitments, is 
partially attributable to the “settling down” or deteriorative effect 
of aging beyond the peak of maturation, which all persons sooner 
or later experience. 


# * * # • 

In the foregoing analysis we have answered, at least partially, the 
query whether it is primarily arrival at a particular age-span or 
achievement of a requisite degree of maturation, regardless of the 
specific age-level at which this occurs, that explains the significant 
improvement in the conduct of offenders with the passing of the 
years.* 1 

Apparently abandonment of criminal conduct does not occur at 
any specific chronologic age-level, but rather after the passage of a 
certain length of tune from the point of first expression of definite 
delinquent trends. On the whole, if the acts of delinquency begin 
very early in life, they are apparently abandoned at a relatively early 
stage of manhood, provided various mental abnormalities do not 
counteract the natural tendency to maturation that brings with it 
greater powers of reflection, inhibition, postponement of immedi- 
ate desires for more legitimate later ones, the power to learn from 
experience, and like constituents of a mature personality If, on the 
other hand, the acts of delinquency begin in adolescence, the delin- 
quent tendency seems to run its course into a later stage of adult- 
hood, again provided the natural maturation process is not inter- 

40 Not all (acton significant in original propensity to delinquency are necessarily sig- 
nificant in determining at what stage criminality will be abandoned. This distinction has 
been alluded to in our previous works 
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fered with. In both instances, distribution of the delinquents into 
comparable proportions of persistent offenders and non-offenders 
occurs not at any particular age-level but rather during a quite 
definite period beyond the age when delinquent impulses first ex- 
press themselves in antisocial acts. In both instances, it appears that 
if the offenders are to reform at all before the wasting effects of age 
have intervened, their improvement in conduct occurs after they 
have “gotten delinquency out of their systems,’’ as it were, that is, 
after the antisocial impulses have run their course; and this process 
seems to take about the same length ot time regardless of whether 
delinquent conduct first occurs in childhood or during adolescence 

Obviously, many questions are raised by these findings, an- 
swers to which the materials obtainable for this research cannot 
give. Why is it, for example, that one group of offenders begin their 
criminal careers later than others 5 Do differences in ethnic origins, 
in intelligence, in temperament account for this 551 Or may the ex- 
planation be found in other differences 5 Much exploration would 
be necessarv to arrive at the answers But it seems es ident from 
even the brief sampling reflected in footnote 21 that there arc sig- 
nificant differences between the two groups It may well lx that 
such differences in make-up account for the variation in average age 
at which these tw'o groups first embarked upon delinquent careers 
The important points arc, however, that wuth these differences 
in the characteristics ot the two groups, their behas ior, once they 

11 A comparison of (he nativity o r the parent* of the two group* indicated (Jut twice the 
proportion of parents of the Reformatory group a* of tlw Juvenile Court group were 
native born (17.2 per cent and 15 2 per cent ) (Derived from 500 Criminal Careers, p 118, 
and One Thousand Jurrmle Delinquent! p in 3, Tabic 2 ) 

Further, a companion of the intelligence of the two group* shows a higher proportion 
of person* of normal intelligence among the Juvenile Court group (416 per cent igauul 
33 per cent 1 and a lower proportion of definite!) feebleminded (13 j per erm against ao.fi 
per cent) (Derived from One Thousand Juvenile Delinquent! p 1 01 ami yio Criminal 
Careers, p, 156 ) 

A companion of the mental condition of the two group* a* ascertained in their early 
yean show* th' presence of mental dueaie or personality distortions of one sort or another 
among a lower proportion of the Juvenile Court group than among ihc Reformatory gradu- 
ate* (55.7 per cent and 727 per cent) (Denvrd from One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, 
p 310, Table 37, am) latter Criminal Careers, p 276, Table 70 ) 
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have embarked on delinquency, follows a pattern largely deter- 
mined by the underlying process of maturation , 42 and that this pat- 
tern is uniform, being somehow related to the span of time inter- 
vening between the average age of offenders at the origin of their 
delinquency and the passage of a certain number of years there- 
after. Two series of offenders, quite different m make-up and back- 
ground and significantly different in the fact that one began to be 
delinquent (on the average) five years before the other, have been 
shown to resemble each other strikingly in conduct, not at similar 
ages, but rather at a similar distance removed from the time they 
began to be delinquent. This would seem to indicate that what 
may Ik called, after Quetelet, 2- ' “the propensity to criminality” has 
a more or less definite life span regardless of the age at which de- 
linquent behavior actually begins Of couise, it may be that as the 
two groups approach old age they will tend more and more to re- 
semble each other in behavior, not at the same distance from the de- 
linquent starting point, but rather at the same chronological age- 
levels. But certainly in the segment of the life cycle so far analyzed, 
it seems clear that it is not arrival at a certain age that determines 
the nature of delinquency, but rather arrival at a certain distance 
from the age at which delinejucncy began. 

Under such a theory, the age (on the average) at which delin- 
quency begins is significant as fixing the point at which the symp- 

21 To avoid clumsiness of phraseolugv , we have not used the expressions "maturation- 
disintegration 1 or "maturation-settling down" Such expressions, however, mere accurately 
express the processes involved, for it is not only the achievement of a certain degree of 
physical intellectual emotion il maturity and integration that leads to abandonment of 
criminalitv or change to less aggressive and less serious forms ol mishehavior on the part of 
former offenders hut the gradual loss ol such qualities as initiative, recklessness, daring, 
and phssical health This matter is discussed in Chapter XXII 

2 * M A Quetelrt. A rreause on Mon and the Development of His Faculties, translated 
from the I-rench, 1841, p 82 "Supposing men to he placed in similar circumstances, I call 
die greater or less ptobabihlv of committing crime, the propensits to crime . . I have 
said that the circumstances in whuh men are placet! ought to be similar, that is to say, 
equally favourable, both in the existence of objects likely to excite the propensity and in the 
facility of committing the crime It is not enough that a man may merely have the intention 
to do evil, he must also have the opportunity and the means Thus the propensity to enme 
may be the same in France as in England, without, on that account, the morality of the 
nanons being the same." 
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toms of abnormal functioning of the maturation process first 
manifest themselves in the form of delinquent conduct of a kind 
serious and consistent enough to be called to the attention of the 
authorities. Given a sufficient period of time, plus an equipment 
not unfavorable, it may be expected that a significant proportion of 
such offenders will abandon their criminality either because they 
have achieved sufficient integration to seek more legitimate goals 
for their desires or to inhibit or sublimate their antisocial impulses 
or because they have passed the stage m which they had the energy 
and daring to commit crimes Some who never achiesc a sufficient 
degree of maturation until they have finally lapsed into those forms 
of antisocial behavior which require less and less energy, planful- 
ness, and daring, such as drunkenness and vagrancy, will not aban- 
don a life of crime. But those who do reform will do so after an 
adequate maturation rime has elapsed since the first signs of delin- 
quency, and this regardless of whether they were first delinquent 
at around nine vears ot age (on the average) or around fifteen . 84 
We shall discuss this concept further in Chapter XXII 

Tbc special dais of offenders who <io not really commit their tint crimes until they 
are men of twentv-fne or more are unrepresented in the two term under dncuuton, and 
they probab!' represent quite a different type of person and different problems of crimino- 
genesis and reform 



Chapter IX 

COMPARISON OF REFORMED AND UNREFORMED 
OFFENDERS 

I N the previous chapter it was infcrentially determined that the 
biological process of maturation is the chief factor in the behav- 
ior changes of criminals. Whether, with the passage of time, cer- 
tain factors — personal and social — in the early lives of our former 
juvenile delinquents inhibited or accelerated the natural process 
of maturation and the growing differentiation between the two 
groups may be at least partially determined from a series of three 
comparisons dealing with the characteristics of the delinquents at 
the time of, or prior to, their appearance in the Boston Juvenile 
Court. From comparisons between (i) those who reformed and 
those who continued to recidivate; (2) those who reformed when 
they were under twenty-one and those who did not reform until 
they were older; and (3) those who remained serious delinquents 
and those who became minor offenders, there should at least 
emerge suggestive clues to the factors which tend to aid or hamper 
the biological process of maturation. 

The first comparison is the subject of the present chapter. 1 The 
other two will be dealt with in the succeeding chapters. 

1 In comparing those juvenile delinquent* who reformed during die hfittn-ycar span 
with those who did not we are omitting from consideration 40 youths whom we had to 
designate a» “erratic ' offenders during the fifteen-year span because thei did not definitely 
progress from more to less serious delinquents or to non-delinqucncs Two of the 40 were 
non-dclinqucnu during die first and second five-year follow-up periods and serious offender* 
in the third, 2 were minor offenders during the first five-vear span, serious offenders during 
the second, and non delinquents during the third, 5 were non delinquents during the first 
five years but senous or minor offenders during the second and third Six were senout 
offenders during the first five vear span, minor in the sceond, and again senous in the 
third; 4 were minor offenders during the first and second five years and senous offenders in 
the third; 5 were minor offenders during the first five-year span and senous offenders dur- 
ing the second and third, 4 were non-delinquents dunng the first and second follow-up 
span* and minor tn the third, one was a minor offender dunng the first five-year penod, 
non-delinquent dunng the second, and minor during the third, 4 were senous delinquent* 
during the first five-year penod, non-delinquent* during die second, and again serious 
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RESEMBLANCES 

The factors in which the reformed and unreformed resemble 
each other must be considered neutral factors; they cannot hold 
the explanation of the differences in the ultimate conduct of the 
young delinquents who are under scrutiny. It is well to review 
these resemblances, however, because, in a negative sense, they are 
as important as the differences. 

The two groups of bovs are in similar proportions white and 
Negro. They resemble each other in the average age of the younger 
of their living parents, in the average difference between the ages 
of their parents, and in the average age of the soungcr of their 
parents at time of marriage. The same proportion of those de- 
linquents who ultimately reformed as of those who continued to 
recidivate had in childhood enjoyed the affectionate regard of 
their mothers. In both groups, also, the proportion of mothers 
who had to work to supplement the family income was the same. 
The two groups further resemble each other in being to an equal 
extent the products of homes which had been broken bv the de- 
sertion, separation, divorce, or death of their parents before the 
appearance of the boys in the Boston Juvenile Court 7 The two 
groups were to a uniform extent reared in homes and neighbor- 
hoods tn w'hich the conditions of life were poor and difficult The 
families from which the reformed and unreformed sprang were of 
equal size, and the same percentage of each were compelled to 
seek the aid of social welfare agencies during the childhood of the 
boys. 

offender* during rhe third, one wu a non-delinquent during ibr firn follow up period, a 
minor offender during the tecond, and again a non-delinquent during the third, one wa* 
a acnoiu offender during the firr fivr-vrar ipan, a non-de hnquent m the accond, and a 
minor offender during the third, and 5 were non-delinquent* during the firn file yean, 
tenon * delinquent* during the tecond, and minor during the third 

A companion of the characteruuc* of thi* group of 40 youth* with the characterunca 
of thole who reformed during the fifteen-year *pan, and in turn with tho*e who continued 
to be *eriou» or minor offender*, indicate! that the "erratic” offender* have certain char* 
actenttio* of each one of theie three group* It teemed be»t, therefore, to omit them from 
cocmdenboti to tnaurc the purity of the companaoo 

* At that time, it will be recalled, they were of an average age of thirteen and a half 
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Those who reformed and those who continued to recidivate 
were also alike in respect to health, as determined at the time of 
their examination in the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic. The two 
groups had in equal proportion belonged to gangs in childhood or 
had spent considerable time loafing in the streets with other boys. 
And, finally, both groups began to work at the same average age 
and were in equal proportion engaged in street trades during the 
earliest years of their industrial activity. 

SLIGHT DirrFRKNCLS 

There is a senes of very slight differences in the characteristics 
of those juvenile delinquents who reformed during the fifteen- 
year follow-up span and those who did not, to which it is well to 
give separate consideration In these respects, the differences in in- 
cidence of a particular characteristic between the two groups are 
between 4 per cent and 10 per cent, and although these small indi- 
vidual differences may of themselves be of little account, they are 
of a kind which, cumulatively, foreshadow' a trend of significant 
difference between the two groups. 

The delinquents who eventually reformed and those who did 
not differed thus slightly as follows: A higher proportion of those 
who reformed than of the unreformed were of foreign birth; the 
parents of the former had not been in the United States for quite 
as long a time as the latter. The parents of the reformed group 
had slightly less formal schooling than the parents of the youths 
who continued to recidivate — a finding explained by the slightly 
higher proportion of foreign-born parents among those offenders 
who eventually reformed. 

Continuing the comparison of slight differences between those 
who reformed during the fifteen-year follow-up span and those 
who continued to recidivate, it is found that the former had, in 
somewhat higher proportion than the latter, been reared by par- 
ents whose conjugal relations were good, and that a slightly 
higher proportion of the fathers of the former had borne a real 
affection for their sons. A higher percentage of the youths who re- 
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formed than of the persistent offenders came from homes of rela- 
tively comfortable economic status.* 

More of the reformed than of the unreformed were reared in 
homes in which the ideals were wholesome and in which there 
was no delinquency among either their parents or their brothers 
and sisters; and the proportion of families in which there was a 
history of mental disease or defect was somewhat lower in the 
former group than among the persistent offenders. 

A slightly higher proportion of the juvenile delinquents who 
eventually reformed than of those who continued to recidivate 
were first-born children. A slightly lower proportion of the former 
than of the latter suffered abnormal environmental experiences, 
such as being separated from their homes because of conditions 
sufficiently serious, unusual, or marked to create a breach m their 
family or community ties 

As regards intelligence, it is found that a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of those who reformed were of normal or superior intelli- 
gence; and there was a slightly losver proportion of school retard- 
ates in the reformed group 

Those who eventually reformed had bad habits in childhood to 
a slightly lesser extent than those who did not ; and slightly more 
of the former had in childhood belonged to clubs and other super- 
vised groups for the use of leisure time. 

In regard to the age at first arrest of those who reformed and 
those who did not, the former were somewhat older at the time of 
their first arrest than were the recidivists; and in the reformed 
group, also, slightly less time had elapsed between their first mis- 
behavior and first arrest. One more factor of small difference is 
found in the lower proportion of lone offenders 4 among those 
who eventually reformed; among the reformed there were slightly 

* In that there were mflkient resource* m the family to maintain them for at lean four 
monthi if their income ceaied. mo*t of theie "comfortable” home! were only a little over 
the povertv line, however Set Appendix A for definition of Economic S taint. 

* Aj reflected m the particular offense which brought them before the Button Juvenile 
Court 
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more who had committed their offenses in the company of other 
boys. 

MARKED DIFFERENCES 

We now come to a series of factors in which the differences be- 
tween those who reformed during the fifteen-year span and those 
who continued to be delinquent are quite marked. Because these 
differences reveal much of significance, it is well to present them 
in detailed tabular form. 

First, there are three factors which appear to reflect a difference 
in the ethnic origin and associated background cultures of the re- 
formed group and the recidivists. 

In Table io is a comparison of the birthplace of the parents of 


TABLE IO REFORMED AND UN'Rt FORMED' BIRTHPLACE OF PARENTS 

(percentages) 



REFORMED 

t NREFORMED 


T at hers 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Mothers 

United Stales 

■S 5 

17 3 

■9 s 

19.5 

Italy 

VS 7 

44 6 

ti 8 

50.6 

Russia. Poland, I ithuania 

2 4 i 

25 4 

14 6 

■ 4-7 

Ireland 

6q 

10 7 

1 8 2 

■93 

Other 

' 7 » 

12 1 

■S 9 

■S 9 

Tolii! number of \nown ruses 

29/ 

289 

446 

441 


the juvenile delinquents who reformed and those who did not, 
from which it is evident that the reformed group were in signifi- 
cantly excessive proportion sons of fathers born in Slavic lands, 
while the recidivists were in greater degree sons of fathers born in 
Ireland. The same trend is seen in regard to the birthplace of the 
mothers of these boys, although not in quite as marked degree. 

That these differences may have some explanation in variations 
in ethnic stock and associated cultures is further reflected in Table 
xi, in which the religion of the parents of the two groups is com- 
pared. In this connection, it must be borne in mind that parents of 
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TABLE II. REFORMED AND UNREFORMED: RELIGION OF PARENTS 

(percentages) 


Both Catholic 
Both Protestant 
Both Hebrew 
Mixed 

Total number of 1( nown case 


REFORMED UNREFORMED 

66.4 8 1 4 

99 77 

21.6 8 8 

2.1 2.1 

28 } 


Irish birth were niainlv Catholics (96.6 per cent) while those of 
Russian, Polish, or Lithuanian birth were mostly Hebrews (60.9 
per cent). From this table it will be seen that a higher proportion 
of youths of Catholic parents continued to recidivate than re- 
formed during the fiftcen-vear follow-up span; while an appre- 
ciably higher proportion of youths of Hebrew parentage reformed 
than continued to be delinquent. 

The facts derived from Tables 10 and 11 must lx- very carefully 
interpreted in relation to the factors which are about to be pre- 
sented. From Tabic 12, for example, it will be noted that a signifi- 


TABLE 12. REFORMED AND L'N'RF FORMED D1SCIPL1M BY PARENTS 
( PERCENTAGES ) 

REFORMED L N REFORM ED 


Good 

f'dthrrt 

86 

Mothers 

5 0 

Fat hen 

<•3 

Mother 1 

■5 

Fan 

297 

31 0 

25 3 

255 

Poor 

61.7 

64 0 

73 4 

74-2 

Total number of l^nown cates 

785 

2*9 

297 

3*5 


cantly higher proportion of those who reformed during the fif- 
teen-year follow-up span than of the youths who continued to 
recidivate were sons of fathers and mothers who had been satisfac- 
tory disciplinarians. Whether or not the better disciplinary prac- 
tices of some parents than of others bear any relationship to their 
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ethnic, religious, or cultural background remains at present a mat- 
ter of conjecture. But one is tempted to raise the question at this 
point whether those parents who were good disciplinarians did 
not make a real contribution to the straightening out of the boys, 
as reflected in the significantly higher proportion of reformed 
yoyths in the group whose parents were firm, fair, and consistent 
disciplinarians than among the others. 

Another significant difference between the young men who re- 
formed during the fifteen-year follow-up span and those who 
continued to commit crimes appears in Table 13, in the difference 


TABLE I 3. REFORMED AND UNREFORMED: MENTAL CONDITION 

(percentages) 



REFORMED 

UNREPORMED 

No mental disease, distortion, marked 
liabilities of personality, or marked ado- 

lescent instability 

51 2 

395 

Mental disease or distortion 

96 

> 7-3 

Marked personality liabilities or marked 

adolescent instability 

39 2 

43 2 

Total number of J^nown cases 


474 


in their mental condition as determined at the time of their ex- 
amination at the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic. From this table 
it is clear that a significantly higher proportion of the youths who 
eventually reformed were without the burden of abnormal men- 
tal conditions or personality deviations of one sort or another; 
while a markedly higher percentage of the recidivists than of the 
reformed group were tainted with some mental disease or distor- 
tion, or burdened with marked personality liabilities. 5 

* liKKlrnullv. the Ending} indicate that, however vague certain psychiatric diagnoses 
may be, the sharp eye of the experienced clinician can detect deviations of personality and 
temperament ear'y in childhood There has been considerable criticism of psychiatric diag- 
nosis on the ground of its often roughly defined categorization, but as Table 13 indicates, 
the diagnoses made during the shildhood of offenders turn out to have an appreciably high 
association with their conduct many (ears after the diagnoses were made 
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TABLE 14. REFORMED AND UNREFORMED: SCHOOL CONDUCT 

(percentages) 



REFORMED 

UN REFORM ED 

No school miscomluci 

25.2 

12 2 

Truancy 

6$ 2 

2 

1 t 

No truanev. but other misbehj 

\ ior q 6 

ro.6 

Total number of {non n ease* 

250 

386 


As Tabic 14 shows, there was a higher proportion of school tru- 
ants or boys who otherwise misbehaved in school among those 
who continued to Ik- delinquent than among those who reformed. 
This would seem to indicate that impulses to misconduct that are 
likely to persist manifest themselves earlv in antisocial or other- 
wise abnormal reactions to school life. 

Closely bound up with this finding is one in Table is concern- 

TABLE 15 REFORMED AND I'NREFORMED. ACE AT FIRST KNOWN 
MISBEHAVIOR (PERCENTAGES) 



REFORM LP 

C\RFPMRMFJ> 

Under 9 years 

33.8 

47 4 

9 to 12 years 

44 5 

49.8 

13 to 16 years 

22 7 

12.8 

Average age 

/2 0 years 

/05 years 

Total number of \nou n cases 

207 



ing the age at first known misbehavior of those delinquents who 
continued to commit crimes and those who did not It is note- 
worthy that almost twice the proportion of youths who reformed 
as of the persistent offenders did not begin their delinquencies 
until reaching the higher age groups. This would seem to indicate 
that where the maladjustment known as “delinquency” begins 
early in life it is rooted more deeply, is of a tougher fibre, and 
more probably is related to the hereditary, biologic make-up of 
the individual than in cases where it does not begin to manifest it- 
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self until the adolescent years, when it may merely reflect a tempo- 
rary or accidental deviation from an otherwise normal personality. 

• • * * * 

These are the most striking points of difference between the re- 
formed and the unreformed. It is evident, even in the slight dif- 
ferences and assuredly in the more marked differences, that those 
who abandoned their criminalistic behavior were more favorably 
endowed and circumstanced than were those who continued to 
recidivate. As a group, they were in better mental health, they had 
been markedly better disciplined in boyhood, they did not begin 
to show signs of delinquent conduct as early in their development 
as did the men who continued to recidivate, and they had not mis- 
behaved as much in school. And the slight differences between 
the groups tend to substantiate the facts that the former were 
reared m more wholesome early surroundings and that they had 
an appreciably better biological endowment than the recidivists, as 
suggested by less history of mental disease or defect in the mem- 
bers of their families and as reflected in their own higher intelli- 
gence. 

Assuming the importance of the process of maturation in coun- 
teracting and in many cases finally stopping or diverting an origi- 
nal tendency toward delinquent behavior, the foregoing findings 
would seem to indicate that there are certain superior qualities of 
Nature, as well as of Nurture, which distinguish the offenders 
who reformed within a fifteen-year span following their control 
by the Juvenile Court from those who continued to commit 
crimes. In the former, the natural maturation process was facili- 
tated, or at least not blocked, with the passing of the years; in the 
latter, aging did not bring with it that development and integra- 
tion of forces which arc translated into social adaptability and law- 
abiding conduct. Whether further aging will in a substantial num- 
ber of cases result in adequate maturation and abandonment of 
criminalistic expression can only be determined by further follow- 
up investigations. 



Chapter X 

COMPARISON OF YOUNGER AND OLDER 
REFORMED OFFENDERS 

I N the preceding chapter we compared the juvenile delinquents 
who reformed during the fifteen-year span following contact 
with the Boston Juvenile Court and the Clinic of the Judge Baker 
Foundation and those who continued to recidivate. The analysis 
indicated that the differences between the two groups lie chiefly in 
the more favorable hereditary and environmental background of 
those who reformed. In this chapter we are concerned only with 
those of our juvenile delinquents who reformed, in order to deter- 
mine if possible why some were younger than others when so 
marked a change in behavior occurred. 

It should be recalled that of the 318 youths who reformed be- 
fore the end of the fifteen-year span, 19 were under twelve years of 
age at reformation, 44 were between twelve and fifteen years old, 
75 were between fifteen and eighteen, 72 were between eighteen 
and twenty-one, 58 were between twenty-one and twenty-four, 41 
were between twenty-four and twenty-seven years old, and 9 were 
between twenty-seven and thirty vears of age. 1 Their average age 
at reformation was eighteen and one-half years A comparison of 
the characteristics of these youths in the various age -spans indicates 
that the sharpest differences are between those who reformed when 
they were under twenty-one and those who reformed when they 
were older; we therefore take this age as the dividing line Such a 
comparison may furnish some dues to the factors which facilitated 
the earlier reformation of some of the delinquents. 

RESEMBLANCES 

Clearly, no clues to the reason for earlier or later reformation 
arc to be looked for in the resemblances between the two groups of 


1 Appendix B, 77 
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reformed delinquents. But by determining the points of resem- 
blance those factors which could not possibly hold the explanation 
for the difference in age at reformation will at least be ruled out of 
consideration. 

The two groups come from families of equal size, and the birth 
ra(jjf of the offender among his brothers and sisters is the same in 
both ; the younger of their parents were of like age at the time of the 
examination of the boys by the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic; 
a like proportion of the parents regarded them with affection, they 
were reared in homes of equal economic status; their mothers were 
to the same extent gainfully employed; the childhood homes of the 
two groups had been equally lacking in physical comforts. 

The two groups further resembled each other in that a like pro- 
portion came from families in which there was a history of mental 
disease or defect, and from homes broken by death, separation, de- 
sertion, or divorce. And, finally, those who reformed when they 
were under twenty -one wire of the same average age at the onset of 
their delinquent careers as were those who did not abandon their 
delinquent behavior until later. 

S1.1C.HT DIUTRFNCfcS 

We next consider a series of factors in which slight differences 
arc evident in the background and characteristics of those who re- 
formed at an early age and those whose rehabilitation did not 
occur until later. Although each of these differences may of itself 
be quite insignificant (because there is only a 4 per cent to 10 per 
cent variation in the incidence of certain sub-categories of the 
factors involved) they may, in combination, at least suggest clues 
as to why some of the youths reformed earlier than others, despite 
their like average age at the onset of delinquent conduct. 

Those who reformed when they were under twenty-one were, in 
slightly greater proportion than the others, sons of foreign-born 
parents; and they were to a lesser degree sons of parents of mixed 
nationality (one parent native born, one foreign). One reason for 
their earlier reformation may be that although the delinquency of 
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children of foreign-born parents is to a certain extent engendered 
by the situation of culture conflict in which they find themselves, 
such delinquency is not always deep-seated and, therefore, not of 
such long duration. A comparison made elsewhere between those 
of the 1,000 juvenile delinquents who were native sons of native 
parents and those who were native sons of foreign-born parents re- 
vealed that such differences as there were between them sprang 
mainly from the situation of culture conflict in which the native- 
born sons of foreign-!)ot n parents had been placed.* 

It is noted that those whose reform came early in life were in 
slightly greater proport’on than the others the sons of Catholic 
and Protestant families. Their mothers were younger at marriage 
than the mothers of the group that reformed later, and the dif- 
ference in age between the parents was greater These facts are 
probablv associated with the greater proportion of foreign-born 
mothers among the earlier reformed men. (Foreign-born women 
marry earls and thev arc likch to num men who are consider- 
ably older than thcmscKest such marriages arc customary in for- 
eign countries ) Also associated with the higher proportion of for- 
eign-born parents ot the younger than ot the older-reformed 
group is the more limited schooling of the parents ot the former, 
who could not have had the opportunities in foreign countries for 
even a common school education 

The youths who reformt d when they were under twenty-one arc, 
to a greater extent than those whose change for the lx ttcr occurred 
later, the sons of parents whose conjugal relations were good. 
The early-reformed group were likewise, toa sbghtlv greater degree 
than the others, the offspring ot families in which delinquency 
among the parents or brothers and sisters was not common. They 
were also members of families who caused less concern to social 
agencies than did the famibes of the vouths who did not reform 
until they were over twenty-one, and this despite the fact that both 

2 Glut A, FJraftor T, Culture* OmAnt and juvenile l>hnquciu y. Mental Hygime, 1IT 
46, January 1037 
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groups came of families of equally poor economic status. Appar- 
ently these families were better able to manage their own problems 
than were the families of youths who reformed when they were 
older. This fact becomes even more significant when we consider 
that during their boyhood the families of the younger-reformed 
group lived in even poorer neighborhoods than did the families of 
the others. 

As for the youths themselves, those who were under twentv-one 
when they reformed were in slightly better health at the time of 
their examination in the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic than were 
those who were over that age They were slightly younger when 
they began to work, but had fewer early abnormal environmental 
experiences (i.c., they were to a slightly less extent than the older- 
reformed group separated from their parental homes because the 
homes were broken or otherwise inadequate for the rearing of 
children) 

The younger-reformed group did not idle about in the streets as 
much with other bu\s as did the older, although they had in boy- 
hood been to a like extent members of gangs The boys who re- 
formed earlier m life were not the victims of bad habits to so great 
an extent as were the later-reformed. A slightly lower proportion 
of the former group had been lone offenders — a fact reflected in 
the manner in which they had committed the particular offenses 
which brought them before the Boston Juvenile Court This would 
appear to indicate that they were perhaps more suggestible than the 
others and hence fundamentally less inclined to antisocial be- 
havior. The youths who reformed when they were under twenty- 
one had behaved better in school and were school truants to a lesser 
extent than the others 

Keeping in mind these slight differences between the boys who 
reformed at an early age ami those whose abandonment of delin- 
quent ways w'as postponed to later years, let us next consider the 
more marked differences in the background and characteristics of 
the tw'o groups. For in these differences we should find some ex- 
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planation of why certain offenders reformed earlier than others, 
despite the fact that the average age at onset of delinquent con- 
duct was the same in both groups. 

MARKED DIFFERENCES 

It is first of all significant that those who reformed when under 
twenty-one were on the average a half year younger at the time of 
first arrest. As both groups were of the same average age when first 
delinquent, it is evident that the early-reformed came to the official 
attention of legal authorities sooner after the onset of their misbc- 
havior manifestations than did those who did not reform until they 
were twentv-one or older. This is seen from Table 16 It is reasonable 

TABLF 16 or FENDERS WHO REFORMED BEFORE AND AFTER ACE TWEN1 Y- 
ONF- TIME BETWEFN FIRST DELINQl EN'CY \N'D FIRST 
ARREST (PERCENTAGES) 


REFORMED REFORMED 

BEFORE 21 \FTER 21 

None ( first offense) IS 2 6o 

One year or less 39 4 Ji .3 

Over one year 45.4 62 7 

Total number of notrn cates 1 ]2 67 


to assume that prompt arrest after delinquency began had a salutary 
influence upon certain offenders, causing them to modify their 
antisocial wavs sooner That this is not the only reason, however, for 
their readier abandonment of delinquent behavior is reflected in 
the following comparisons, which to a large extent indicate that 
those who reformed when thev were young were more advantaged 
than those whose favorable change of behavior did not occur until 
later in life. 

First, a comparison in Table 17 of the moral standards of the 
families of the two groups reveals a significant difference in favor 
of those who reformed while still under twenty-one. It is clear that 
the early-reformed group were reared in homes of better moral 
standards than the later-reformed group. 
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TABLE 17. OFFENDERS WHO REFORMED BEFORE AND AFTER ACE TWENTY- 
ONE: FAMILY MORAL STANDARDS (PERCENTAGES) 



REFORMED 

REFORMED 


BEFORE 21 

AFTER 21 

Good 

*55 

12-9 

Fair 

20.6 

1 1.8 

Poor 

639 

75-3 

Total number of t^nown cases 

r 94 

93 


A comparison, in Tabic 18, of the disciplinary practices of the 
parents of the two groups of offenders further reveals the more 
favored background of those who abandoned their life of crime 
when they were still under twenty-one years of age. Obviously the 
disciplinary measures of the fathers of the youths who reformed 
earlier were distinctly better than of the fathers of those who did 
not abandon delinquent conduct until they were older. This is like- 
wise true of the disciplinary practices of the mothers. 

TABLE |8. OFFENDERS WHO REFORMED BFFORF. AND AFTER ACE TWENTY- 
ONE. DISCIPLINE BY PARENTS (PERCENTAGES) 

REFORMED BEFOR I- 21 RFFORMED AFTFR 21 



I a: hers 

Mochrrs 

Fathers 

Mothers 

Good 

I I 0 

7 2 

3 1 

2 6 

Fair 

34 6 

329 

185 

21.8 

Poor 

54 4 

59 9 

78.4 

756 

Total number of i^nou n cases 

12 7 

iby 

6 5 

78 


That sounder discipline by their parents may have had something 
to do with the earlier reformation of the one group of offenders 
appears to lie the case. However, in the light of further information 
about these two groups of youths we are led to the conclusion that 
it is not alone better disciplinary practices which bring about early 
reformation but also the fact that certain kinds of children respond 
more effectively to discipline than others. In this connection, a com- 
parison in Table 19 of the intelligence of the two groups of boys 
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TABLE 19. OFFENDERS WHO REFORMED BEFORE AND AFTER AGE TWENTY- 
ONE: INTELLIGENCE (PERCENTAGES) 



REFORMED 

REFORMED 


BEFORE 21 

AFTER 21 

Superior 

9-9 

37 

Normal 

42.4 

3 2 7 

Dull 

25.1 

35 S 

Borderline 

1*8 

1 5-9 

Defective 

88 

12 2 

Total number of l^nown cases 

joj 

107 


makes it evident that those youths who abandoned their delinquent 
acts when they were still under twenty-one were ot higher intelli- 
gence than those whose reform was delayed Furthermore, those 
who reformed earlier were not as much retarded in their school 
work (that is, behind grade for their age) as the others This is 
shown in Table 20 

TABLE 20. OFFENDERS WHO REIORMED BEFORE AND AFTER AGE TWENTY- 
ONE. SCHOOL RETARDATION ( PERCENTAGES) 



REFORMED 

REFORMED 


iirroRi 2 i 

AfTFR 2 I 

Not retarded 

•*4 9 

JO I 

Retarded one year 

26.4 

*4 - 

Rciardcd two or more star* 

48 7 

<>S7 

Total number of fnou n ui es 

'9 1 

99 


The greater school retardation ot those whose reformation was 
delayed was not due, of course, entirely to their lower intelligence. 
In comparing the psychiatric condition of the two groups at the 
time of their appearance before the Boston Juvenile Court at an 
average age of thirteen and a half years, wc find a further signifi- 
cant differentiation between them (Table 21) which throws light 
on the reasons for less sc I kw 1 retardation in the group that aban- 
doned delinquent conduct comparatively early in life. Obviously 
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TABLE 21. OFFENDERS WHO REFORMED BEFORE AND AFTER AGE TWENTY- 
ONE: MENTAL CONDITION (PERCENTAGES) 



REFORMED 

REFORMED 


BEFORE 21 

AFTER 21 

No mental disease, distortion, marked per- 
sonality liabilities, or marked adolescent 

instability 

56 5 

38.9 

Mental disease or distortion 

8 1 

13.0 

Marked personality liabilities or marked 

adolescent instability 

35 4 

48 1 

Total number of l(nawn ca<es 

209 

108 


those who reformed when they were under twenty-one were far less 
burdened with mental disease, distortion, or marked liabilities of 
personality than were those whose reform was delayed until later 
in life. 

The next two factors do not, like the others, favor the group 
whose reformation occurred early tn life, but in both instances the 

TABl F 22. OFFFNDERS WHO RFTORMED BEFORE AND AFTER AGE TWENTY- 
ONE. MEMBERSHIP IN SUPERVISED RECREATIONAL CROUPS 

(percentages) 



REFORMED 

REFORMED 


BEFORE 21 

AFTER 21 

No 

75-9 

61 0 

Yes 

24.1 

39 0 

Total number of l{ nown tasei 

l 99 

IO 5 


differences may be legitimately explained by the difference in the 
age of the two groups. In connection with these two factors, it 
should Ik mentioned that at the time of their appearance before 
the Boston Juvenile Court, the youths who reformed earlier in life 
were of an average age of twelve years and nine months; while 
the group whose reformation occurred later were ot an average 
age of fourteen years. It is not surprising, therefore, to find (Table 
22) that up to the time of this particular appearance in the Boston 
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Juvenile Court, a significantly lower proportion of the former 
than of the latter had never been members of well-supervised rec- 
reational groups; being younger they had had less opportunity to 
join recreational groups. 

In regard to the nature of their early employment — that is, the 
jobs thev were in at the time of or just prior to their appearance 
in the Boston Juvenile Court — there is also a significant difference, 
shown in Table 23, between the two groups of offenders. The 

TABLE 23. OFFENDERS WHO REFORMED BEFORE AND AFTER AC.E TWENTY- 
ONE - NVTTRF OF EARLY EMPLOYMENT (PERCENTAGES) 


REFORMFD REFORMED 

BEFORE 21 AFTER 21 

Street trades or night w ork 620 S 

Other 3* o 47 5 

Total number of t^rtown cases 142 So 


greater proportion in street trades among the bovs w ho abandoned 
delinquent behavior earlier is dearly attributable to their ages at 
the time of appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court The younger 
children just out ot school, or doing part-time work during their 
school years, naturally tended to enter the street trades, moving 
into other tvpcs of employment as they grew older 

• • • • • 

Great caution is, of course, necessary in drawing any positive con- 
clusions from one sample of cases about the reasons why certain of 
our juvenile delinquents reformed earlier than others. We wish first 
to record the fact itself as one worthy of study; and then to venture 
the suggestion that the earlier reformation of some offenders may 
be accounted for by their better innate equipment, early environ- 
ment, more intelligent discipline by parents, and the apparently 
helpful effect of earlier arrest and contact with the juvenile court. 
On the whole, it is safe to say that the natural process of maturation 
that accompanies aging was facilitated by more favorable charac- 
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tcristics and circumstances among those who reformed when they 
were still under twenty-one. This is of great significance in the light 
of the fact that the two groups of boys under study were of the 
same average age at the time of the onset of their delinquent be- 
havior. 



Chapter XI 

COMPARISON OF SERIOUS AND MINOR OFFENDERS 


I N the two previous chapters we were concerned with compari- 
sons of the offenders who reformed and those who continued 
to recidivate, and the offenders who reformed when they were 
under twenty-one and those who did not abandon delinquent be- 
havior until thc\ were twenty-one or over. 

We now turn our attention to a comparison of those of the con- 
tinuing offenders who remained serious criminals throughout the 
fifteen-year follow-up period and those who became minor offend- 
ers before the end of that time, to set if we can dense am clues to 
this differentiation in behavior which has occurred with the passing 
of time. 

RESEMBLANCES 

A comparison of those of our juvenile delinquents who per- 
sisted m serious delinquency throughout the fiftren-vrar span and 
those who became minor offenders shows a number of resemblances 
between the two. 

First of all, it should lie mentioned that the average age of the 
younger of their parents was the same at the time of marriage, and 
that the difference in age between the younger and older of their 
parents was the same Both sets of parents, also, had the same lim- 
ited schooling. Furthermore, like proportions of the serious and 
minor offenders were reared in homes in which the moral standards 
were poor and in which other members of their immediate families 
(brothers, sisters, or parents) were delinquents They came from 
families of equal size, and the offender's rank among his brothers 
and sisters was the same in both groups. 

It is also significant that the youths who continued to he serious 
delinquents and those who became minor offenders sprang from 
families in which there was a like incidence of mental disease or 
defect. Further, both serious and minor delinquents were reared in 
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homes in which the living conditions were poor. And social agen- 
cies were, during the boyhood of the serious and minor offenders, 
to an equal extent actively concerned in the welfare of their 
families. 

The serious and minor delinquents were of the same average 
a £ c at the time of their first arrest. They were, further, of the same 
age when they began to work They entered the same kind of early 
employment, and to a like extent they never belonged to well- 
supervised recreational clubs And, finally, at the time of their ex- 
amination at the fudge Baker Foundation Clinic (when both 
groups were of an average age of thirteen and a half years), they 
were found to l>e in the same state of health. 

Apparently, therefore, none of the above factors of resemblance 
between the two groups of offenders can have played any notice- 
able part in their eventual differentiation into serious and minor 
delinquents 

SMGHT DIFFERENCES 

Turning now to the slight differences between those who con- 
tinued to be serious offenders and those who became minor delin- 
quents in the fiftecn-vcar follow-up span, we find a number of 
them in their background and environmental circumstances. These 
differences do not amount to more than 4 to 10 per cent in the inci- 
dence of certain categories of the factors involved. 

First, it should he noted that there is a slightly higher propor- 
tion of Negroes among those of our juvenile delinquents who 
continued to be serious offenders during the fifteen-year follow-up 
span than among those who became petty offenders, and also a 
slightlv higher proportion of men of name birth. Further, al- 
though a like proportion of the serious and minor offenders were 
the sons of Catholic parents, a slightly higher percentage of the 
serious criminals than of the minor were of Protestant parentage, 
and a far lower proportion of the serious offenders than of the 
minor w'erc of Hebrew parents 

A comparison of the average age of the younger of their par- 
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ents reveals that the parents of the youths who continued to be 
serious offenders were a little younger than were the parents of 
those who became minor offenders during the fifteen-year follow- 
up span. Further, it is evident that the economic circumstances of 
the parents of the continuously serious offenders were poorer than 
of those who eventually became minor delinquents. A somewhat 
higher proportion ot the serious offenders than of the minor of- 
fenders were reared in homes broken by the death, separation, de- 
sertion, or divorce ot the parents. Those of our juvenile delin- 
quents who persisted in serious crime had been subjected, to a 
greater extent than the others, to abnormal environmental experi- 
ences of one sort or another during their childhood — i.e., they had 
left or were removed from their parental homes before they 
reached an average age of thirteen and a half years, this being 
partly due to the unsuitability of the homes for the rearing of 
children. A higher proportion of the mothers of the youths who 
continued to be serious criminals than of the petty offenders had 
been gainfully employed outside the home 

It is evident, also, tiiat the serious criminals were, to a greater 
extent than the petty offenders, reared in homes in which the con- 
jugal relations of the parents were poor. As a group, the con- 
tinued serious criminals had less affection from their parents than 
the youths who ultimately became petty delinquents, and the dis- 
ciplinary practices of their mothers were poorer. 

Although it may seem paradoxical, it should be noted that the 
early neighborhood influences surrounding the homes of our ju- 
venile delinquents were slightly better in the case of the youths 
who continued to be serious offenders than of those who eventu- 
ally became minor offenders This is not the place to enter into 
any discussion of the effect of neighborhood conditions on delin- 
quency, but there appears to be some evidence here that, although 
bad neighborhood conditions may play some role in the etiology 
of crime, they do not necessarily determine its future character. 

So much for the background of our youths. As to the offenders 
themselves, it should be mentioned that a greater proportion of 
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those who persisted in serious delinquencies than of those who 
eventually became minor offenders had vicious habits in their child- 
hood; and that the former had been street habitues and members 
of gangs to a greater extent than the latter. As regards mental 
status and intellectual attainment, it is evident that those youths 
who persisted m serious crimes were of a somewhat lower level of 
intelligence, and had among their numbers more school retard- 
ates, than the youths who became minor offenders. 

Since the differences thus far described between the two groups 
are slight, it may be that each item in itself is of little significance. 
It is a fact, however, that, with the exception of the slightly better 
neighborhood influences surrounding the homes in which the per- 
sistently serious offenders were reared, these slight differences taken 
together weigh in fas or of those who became petty offenders. The 
significance of these minor differences can only be determined, 
however, in the light of the more marked differences between the 
two groups of offenders. 

MARKED nil 1ERENCKS 

We are now ready to examine a group of factors in the back- 
ground and early lives of our juvenile delinquents which reveal 
more marked differences between those who persisted in serious 
criminality during the fifteen-year follow-up span and those who 
became minor offenders 

First, a difference is to be noted in the nativity of the parents of 
serious and minor offenders Table 2 .\ discloses that the youths who 

TABLF 24. SF.R lot's RND MINOR OFFENDERS; NATIVITY OF PARENTS 

(percentages) 



SERIOUS 

MINOR 


OFFENDERS 

OFFENDERS 

Parents native born 

>75 

9.1 

Parents foreign bom 

67 5 

Si .8 

One parent native born, one 
foreign born 

156 

9.1 

Total number of ^nown cases 

206 

250 
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persisted in serious crime were, in markedly greater proportion 
than the others, the sons of parents one or both of whom was native 
born; and that those who became minor offenders were to a greater 
extent sons of foreign-born parents. This suggests that the prior 
serious offenses of those who eventually became minor offenders 
were due partly to certain unfay orablc circumstances in their early 
lives growing out of the conflicting cultures of foreign parents and 
American children. 1 


TABLE 25. SERIOUS AND MINOR OFFENDERS: DISCIPLINE BY MOTHERS 

(percentages) 


SERIOUS MINOR 

OFFENDERS OrFFNDF.RS 

Good - 5 

Fair 17 y 0 

Poor 82 1 67 5 

Toul number of ^noum ta<e< rj<4 206 


Another significant difference that we find between those who 
persisted in serious crimes and those who became minor offenders 
is in the disciplinary practices of their mothers. It will be noted 
(Table 25) that the mothers of the persistently serious offenders 
were substantially worse disciplinarians than the mothers of the 
delinquents who eventually became minor offenders 

We now arrive at a series ot comparisons which const rn the of- 
fenders themselves. 

Fust of all it is to be noted, in Table 26, that there was a sub- 
stantial difference in the school conduct of the serious anti minor 
offenders. Obviously those youths who persisted in serious delin- 
quency misbehaved m school, especially as truants, to a markedly 
greater extent than did the youths who became minor offenders. 

* Hue* other companion*, one deal' mg with length of time pairnu were in the United 
Statu, another with birthplace of fatheri, and the third with birthplace of mothen, have 
beta omitted beeauce they only aerve to detail a little the companion already made in 
Table 24. 
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TABLE 26. SERIOUS AND MINOR OFFENDERS: SCHOOL CONDUCT 

(percentages) 



SERIOUS 

MINOR 

OFFENDERS 

OFFENDERS 

No school misconduct 

25 

22 7 

Truancy 

92.O 

6l I 

No truancy, but other misbehavior 

55 

16 2 

Total number of f^nown cases 

201 



We find also substantial differences between those who persisted 
in serious crime during the fifteen-year follow-up span and those 
who became minor offenders. From Table 27 we sec that a higher 
proportion of the persistently serious offenders had some mental 
disease or distortion or sonic marked personality liabdity or were 


TABLE 27 SERIOUS AM) MINOR OFFENDERS MENTAL CONDITION 

(percentages) 


No mental disease, distortion, marked per- 
sonable liabilities, ur marked adolescent 

SERIOUS 

OFFENDERS 

MINOR 

OFFENDERS 

instalulits 

34 ' 

44-4 

Mental disease or distortion 

Marked personalits liabilities or marked 

20 4 

'45 

adolescent instability 

45 5 

41.1 

Total number of { nown tase< 

226 

248 


unstable early adolescents (as determined in the Clinic of the Judge 
Baker Foundation, when thc\ were ol an aserage age of thirteen 
and a half years) than were the youths who eventually became petty 
offenders 

Wc note, also, a substantial difference in the age of first misbe- 
havior in the tw-o groups of offenders (Table 28). It is evident 
that the continuing serious delinquents were, as a class, younger 
when they first showed signs of antisocial behavior than were 
those who became minor offenders. 
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TABLE 28. SERIOUS AND MINOR OFFENDERS: ACE AT FIRST KNOWN 
MISBEHAVIOR (PERCENTAGES) 


Under 9 years 

SERIOUS 

OFFENDERS 

4 2 9 

MINOR 

OFFENDERS 

31 6 

9 to 1 2 vears 

47-4 

5 2 3 

13 to 16 vears 

97 

16 1 

Average age 

9.7 years 

9 9 years 

Total number of i^nown case> 

' 5 6 

>49 


There is one more factor of substantial difference between the 
rwo groups of offenders, which possibly reflects participation in 
crime by some offenders through the influence of delinquent com- 
panions. The comparison made in Table 29 shows whether or not 


TABLE 29 SERIOUS *VD MINOR OFFENDERS: ACCOMPLICES IN OFFENSE 


FOR WHICH THEY WERE BROUGHT BFFORE BOSTON- 

JUVFMLE 

COURT (percentages) 



SERIOUS 

MINOR 


OFFENDERS 

OFFENDERS 

Offense commuted alone 

35 3 

20 3 

Offense committed w ith one other 
Offense commuted vs uh two or 

2 4 2 

2 7 7 

more others 

405 

52.0 

Total number of ^ nou n cases 

790 

2 02 


the particular offenses which originally brought the two groups to 
the attention of the Boston Juvenile Court were committed alone 
or with one or more companions. From this comparison it is evi- 
dent that a substantially greater proportion of those juvenile de- 
linquents who persisted in serious crime had committed the par- 
ticular offense which brought them to the Boston Juvenile Court 
without the aid of others. In other words, they were apparently to 
a less extent of the type who are drawn into criminalistic behavior 
through the influence of companions than were those who be- 
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came minor delinquents. Their criminality was more deep-seated 
and less subject to the influence of others. 

***** 

From this series of comparisons of the characteristics of those 
former juvenile delinquents who continued to be serious offenders 
during the fifteen-year follow-up span and those who became 
minor offenders, it is evident that the differences which exist be- 
tween them are in favor of the minor offenders. The continuing 
serious delinquents had a worse innate equipment and were reared 
in less favorable circumstances and conditions than those who 
eventually became minor offenders. They were to a greater extent 
characterized by mental disease or distortion or personality liabili- 
ties. Their mothers were worse disciplinarians. They had a worse 
record of school misbehavior, they were younger when their anti- 
social behavior first manifested itself, and they were to a greater 
extent of the type who commit their offenses alone. It seems clear 
that, m the lives of the continued offenders, partially inherited and 
partially acquired handicaps helped to mold their adulthood and 
in time differentiated them into persisting serious criminals and 
petty offenders. Once again, therefore, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the maturation of the organism which normally may be ex- 
pected to proceed at a certain pace has been delayed or inhibited by 
factors in the hereditary and early-conditioned make up of the of- 
fenders, so that it is difficult for some to substitute less aggressive, 
petty criminality for the serious crimes which they had previously 
committed, and difficult for all to abandon criminalistic behavior 
altogether. 

This exploration into the Nature and Nurture of our juvenile 
delinquents has, it seems to us, indicated that the presence of a 
more favorable hereditary and early social equipment tends to re- 
lease the forces in the human organism which make for an effective 
degree of integration of the human personality; and that, because 
of it, a natural process of maturation with aging can proceed at a 
normal rate. Where the offender’s hereditary and early social equip- 
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ment is less favorable, however, the process of maturation is ham- 
pered and slowed up if not blocked altogether. To what extent the 
original and early-acquired equipment of the individual offender 
can be controlled and modified in order to facilitate the normal 
process of maturation is a fundamental question which requires 
further studv. 



Chapter XII 

PREDICTING BEHAVIOR DURING A 
FIFTEEN-YEAR SPAN 


W E have now compared the backgrounds and characteristics 
of offenders who reformed before the end of the fifteen-year 
span and those who continued to recidivate; of offenders who were 
under twenty-one when they abandoned delmquent conduct and 
those who were twenty-one or older at reformation ; and of offend- 
ers who continued to commit serious crimes throughout the fifteen- 
year follow-up period and those who became minor offenders be- 
fore the end of the span. From this series of comparisons have 
emerged certain differences between the reformed and unreformed, 
on the one hand, and between the serious and minor offenders, on 
the other. These differences made it clear that those who reformed, 
those who reformed when still under twenty-one, and those who be- 
came minor offenders were more advantaged in certain aspects of 
their Nature and Nurture than were the others. Although the dif- 
ferences were not necessarily always sharp, they indicated that the 
scales were weighted in favor of those who behaved better m each 
of the three groups compared. That differences exist between them 
shows us the possibility of predicting with reasonable accuracy the 
future behavior of offenders appearing in a juvenile tribunal. 

It would undoubtedly be helpful to a judge to have answers to 
questions such as these: What is the likelihood of reformation of 
a particular offender ? If an offender’s chances of reformation arc 
high, when is he likely to become non-delinquent ? If his chances 
of reform are low, what is the likelihood that he will at least be- 
come a minor offender? A prediction table which would answer 
these queries for judges would obviously be of invaluable aid in 
the formulation of a treatment plan in an individual case, based as 
it would be upon organized experience with hundreds of similar 
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cases. We shall therefore turn our attention to the preparation of 
such a prognostic instrument. 

With one exception, all the prediction tables which we have 
heretofore constructed have been confined to the probable behav- 
ior of offenders over a five-vear span following a particular form 
of treatment. The interested reader is referred to Chapter XVIII 
of 500 Criminal Careers, in which a prediction table is presented 
covering the probable behavior of male criminals during a five- 
year period following the expiration of their sentences to a re- 
formatory . to Chapter XVII of Fire Hundred Delinquent Women 
in which the predictive table covers the probable behavior of female 
offenders during a fhe-vear period following expiration of sentence 
to a reformatory; and to Chapter XI of One Thousand Juvenile De- 
linquents in which is presented a table showing the probable be- 
havior of boy delinquents during a five-vear span following the end 
of treatment by a juvenile court. In only one of our researches did 
we attempt the preparation of a prediction table covering the be- 
havior of offenders over a ten-year span; the reader is referred to 
Chapter XII of Later Criminal Careers, in which the behavior of 
former inmates of the Massachusetts Reformatory, originally re- 
ported upon in 500 Criminal Careers, was carried through a second 
five-year follow-up span, enabling us to construct a prediction table 
of the probable behavior of reformatory inmates during the ten 
years following the expiration of their sentence to the reformatory. 

The advantages of a predictive device covering fifteen years 
rather than five are patent. With such a table, a juvenile court 
judge would be able more easily to relate his immediate treat- 
ment plan for the individual delinquent to a larger segment of the 
offender’s life -cycle. He would thus more readily be able to decide 
whether an offender appearing before htm needed a long or short 
commitment for the sake of both the protection of society and the 
offender’s own interests; or whether he might just as well be 
treated cxtramurally, but for a long rather than a short period of 
probation. There is an added advantage in the long-term predic- 
tion table of giving the judge some idea of the age at which a par- 
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ticular offender is likely to reform, or to change from the commis- 
sion of more socially aggressive and dangerous behavior to less 
harmful conduct. While, as has been suggested in Chapter VIII, it 
is not per se arrival at any particular age-span, but rather arrival at 
an adequate degree of biologic maturity, that accounts for reforma- 
tion, the ages at which persons of varying backgrounds and traits 
are likely to become sufficiently mature to abandon their criminal- 
ism is ascertainable by the prediction method. 

METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING PREDICTION TABLES 

Perhaps the reader is not familiar with the method of construct- 
ing prediction tables that we have developed in our prior re- 
searches, based upon the selection of those factors in the lives of 
offenders precedent to a particular form of peno-correctional treat- 
ment which bear a significant relationship to their conduct fol- 
lowing the end of treatment. Once the relationship of all the fac- 
tors has been established, either the five which are most highly 
related to behavior during a particular time span or any five of a 
group of factors significantly associated with the outcome are se- 
lected for inclusion in the predictive device. Experience shows that 
for the purposes of prediction it is not necessary to utilize the five 
factors bearing the highest relationship to later behavior (as deter- 
mined either by inspection or, in doubtful cases, through a coeffi- 
cient of mean square contingency). All that is necessary is that the 
group of factors selected bear a sufficiently high relationship to later 
behavior to assure a workable prognostic instrument. The interested 
reader is referred to the chapters mentioned above for detailed ac- 
counts of the selection of the predictive factors in each instance. 

Once the factors to be utilized in a particular prediction table 
have been determined upon, the next step is to set down the per- 
centage of recidivism (total failure) of offenders who are classifi- 
able within each particular sub-category of a factor. For example, 
in One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents it was determined that of 
those offenders who had not seriously misbehaved in school (a 
sub-category of the factor “School Misconduct”), 72.4 per cent 
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continued to be delinquent during the five-year span following the 
end of treatment by the Boston Juvenile Court; while of those 
who had misbehaved in school, 91.3 per cent committed crimes 
during the follow-up span. 1 A similar analysis is applied to all the 
factors which have high predictive value. These percentages are, 
then, the likely “failure scores” of offenders who might be classi- 
fied within anv particular sub-category of a factor. 

After the percentage of recidivism of offenders falling within 
each subcategory of the factors to be utilized in the prediction 
table has been noted, the lowest percentages of recidivism within 
each of the five factors are summated and then the highest, giving 
the two possible extremes of a “total failure score” within which 
zone all the offenders must fall. This zone is disided into score- 
classes. A tabulation of all offenders is then made which indicates 
the score -class in which a particular offender belongs, on the one 
hand, and his actual conduct (criminality or non-criminality) dur- 
ing a particular follow-up span, on the other From the resulting 
correlation table it is possible to forecast the probable behavior of 
other offenders with similar characteristics 

A description of the construction of the particular prediction 
table which forms the basis of this chapter should clarifs the details 
of the method. 

FACTORS FOR PRF.D1CTINC, BFHAMOR OVFR \ HFTfcF.N YFSR SPAN 

A correlation of some 60 factors in the lives of our juvenile de- 
linquents with the boss’ behavior during the fiftccn-\car span fol- 
lowing the end of oversight b\ the Boston Juvenile Court revealed 
that seven factors, Birthplace of father, Birthplace of mother, 
Time parents were in United Stales, Religion of parents, Affec- 
tion of mother for offender, Age of offender at first misbehavior, 
and Time between onset of misbehavior manifestations and ex- 
amination at the Clinic of the Judge Balder Foundation, were all 
sufficiently related to the behavior of the delinquents during the 
fifteen years to be utilized in a prediction table. As experience has 

’ V- pajfr 1*7 1 >f txmk 
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TABLE 30. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR DURING FIFTEEN-YEAR SPAN 
FOLLOWING TREATMENT BY JUVENILE COURT 



COEFFICIENT 

PERCENTAGE 

INCIDENCE 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

OF SERIOUS 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

CRIMINALITY 

Birthplace of father 

26 


Russia, Poland, Lithuania 


19 O 

Italy, Ireland 


252 

Other foreign countries 


30.2 

United States 


45 0 

Birthplace of mother 

.22 

Russia, Poland, Lithuania 


16 0 

Italy, Ireland 


258 

United States or foreign countries (ex- 
cept Italy, Ireland, Russia, Poland, 
Lithuania) 


36 1 

Time patent -• wc’c in United Stat'r ( 

.20 


Mot Cot life 


22 9 

For life 


36.8 

Religion of patents 

20 


Both Hebreu 


tr 5 

Roth Catholic or Protestant 


30 0 

Mixed 


37 5 

. tpe of offender at first nushehanor 

22 


Thirteen to sixteen vears 


16. 1 

Nine to twelve vears 


28.9 

Linder nine vears 


35 3 


• Whatever comr.it tions have hern made of the original more detailed sub categories of 
the factois are based on an c\ iminatton of the raw tables, from which it could readily be de- 
termined which sub categories to combine 

t Rrfers to length of time in United States of whichexer parent had been in this country 
longer, i> time of offender's app^mnee before the Boston juvenile Court 


shown it to be unnecessary to use more than five factors in a predic- 
tion table, two were eliminated — Affection of mother for offender 
(because information on this point could not be gathered as readily 
by a court as could factors of a more objective nature); and Time 
between onset of misbehavior and examination at the Clinic of the 
Judge Balder Foundation (in order not to narrow the usefulness of 
this prediction table only to cases that happen to be referred by a 
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juvenile court to a clinic for examination and treatment recom- 
mendations). This elimination left five factors of adequate predic- 
tive capacity, all of which are for practical purposes easily gathered 
by the court officers (Tabic 30). 

After setting down the factors to be included m the prediction 
table, their sub-categories, and the percentage of serious criminality 
(failure-score), the next step was to determine the lowest and the 
highest possible “failure-score,” and finally to score and then clas- 
sify each case. It should be pointed out that naturally only those 
cases could be utilized in constructing the prediction table about 
which all five factors as well as the conduct of the men over the 
fifteen-year span were known. 

The individual scoring ol cases was accomplished bv a summa- 
tion of the failure-scores of the sub-categories of the five predic- 
tive factors. 

The following scoring was done for each cast 

Case A: Became a non-crinrrnal before the end of the fiftccnvcar fol- 
low-up span 

Birthplace ot ta’her United States failure score n jscr tent 

Birthplace of mother l mted Stales Failure -score 1 per cent 

Time parents were m United States Life Failure-score K per cent 

Religion of parents- Catholic Failure-score v ,n per cent 

Age of offender at first misbehavior 

9-iavcars Failure-score a 8 <» per cent 

Total failure-score h per cent 

PREDICTION TABLE 

The next step in the procedure was to set out score classes in 
units of io.* Then each case was put into its particular score group 
and into its behavior classification during the fifteen-year follow-up 
span. Behavior was, for the purposes of the present research, divided 
into (a) non-criminal (that is, became non-dclinqucnt before the 
end of the fifteen-year follow-up span], (b) serious offender [that 

1 The more detailed tlittificstiofi indicated to us which brooder tUwifkatiora arc really 
sign i fir am See Tahir* 31 tod 32 Wow 
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is, was a serious offender throughout the fifteen-year span], (c) 
minor offender [that is, became a minor offender before the end of 
the fifteen-year span], and (d) erratic offender. 3 

The summation ot the lowest failure-scores of sub-categories 
within each factor at one end of the scale and the highest at the 
other established the score classes as ranging between 84.4 and 190.7. 
In the first tabulation of the cases made in Table 31 a more detailed 


TABLE 31. SERIOUS CRIMINALITY SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR IN 
FIFTEEN-YEAR SPAN (uNCONTRACTEd) 


non- serious 


SERIOUS 

CRIMINALS 

Of FENDERS 

f RIMIN' \L 1 TY 

S um- 

Yet 


Per 

hum- 

sroRF 

ber 

cent 

her 

ten: 

Under iou 

25 

61 0 

7 

170 

1 00 to 1 1 0 

8 

42-1 

4 

21 1 

U 0 to l JO 

3 

33 7 

} 

21 3 

t 20 to t 

IS 

to 6 

7 

,84 

1 30 to 140 

34 

34 3 

** 

24 8 

140 to 150 

to 

O 

10 

40 0 

150101 60 

3 

4 ' 7 

4 

33 3 

160 to 170 

M 

33 ’) 

M 

3S 0 

1 70 to 1 80 

'3 

323 

17 

42 s 

180 2nd o\cr 

1 1 

3 6 7 

17 

56 6 

Total 

;6o 


122 



MINOR ERRATIC 


OFFENDIRS 

OFFENDERS 

TOTAL 

,Y«m - 

Per 

Sum- 

Per 

Num- 

her 

1 en: 

mer 

cent 

ber 

7 

17 I 

2 

4 9 

41 

6 

3 1 5 

I 

53 

J 9 

5 

.33 7 

I 

7 1 

>4 

1* 

34-2 

3 

7.8 

38 

58 

369 

6 

3 8 

157 

4 

16 0 

1 

4 0 

25 

3 

250 

- 

- 

12 

0 

23 1 

2 

3-1 

39 

8 

20 O 

2 

3 0 

40 

2 

6 7 

- 

- 

3° 

"5 


18 


4i5 


score classification was utilized to ascertain which contractions 
would be the most useful. 

Examination of this preliminary table indicated that it would 
be well to establish the final score classes as follows: under 100, 
100-140, 140-180, 180 and over. This contraction resulted in Table 
32, covering the probable behavior of juvenile offenders during a 
fifteen-year span following handling by a juvenile court. 


* The men in thu litter group of offender* were perhaps non-delinquent and then be- 
came delinquent, or were minor offender* tod then became icnous offenders for a period 
of time and again minor offender* or non-delinquem and 10 on; that u, they did not 
progreia consistently from more <rnou* to leu acnou* delinquency or to non-delinquency. 
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From this prediction table it is seen that if a boy appearing in 
juvenile court scores less than 100 on the five predictive factors, 
he has six chances in 10 of reforming at some time during the 
fifteen-year span following the end of supervision by or through 
the court; one and a half chances in io of being a serious of- 
fender; a like probability of becoming a minor offender; and only 


TABLE 32. SERIOUS CRIMINALITY SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR IN 
FIFTEEN-YT.AR SPAN (CONTRACTED) 



sos- 

SLRIOI’S 

MIS 

>1* 

FRHM U 


SERIOUS 

f RIMIN M-S 

OFFEVDER* 

OM-fcSm Rv 

Ol I ENDERS 

TOTAL 

CRIMINALITY* 

\ um 

Prr 

Sum- 

Frr 

Sum- 

Per 

,\ 11 m 

Prr 

Sum- 

SCORE 

L r r 

1 rn: 

fa' 

1 tn; 

her 

<ent 

her 

ernt 

her 

Under 100 

*5 

61 0 

i 

17 0 

j 

17 I 

2 

49 

4 * 

100 to 140 

82 

;6 0 

33 

2s 2 

8 2 

36 0 

I I 

48 

228 

140 to 180 

4 2 


43 

?S8 

24 

2° 7 

5 

43 

1 16 

180 and over 

1 1 

367 

17 

36 6 

2 

67 

- 

- 

30 

Total 

160 


122 


"5 


18 


4>5 


C - .28 


half a chance in 10 ot developing into an erratic offender. If he 
scores 100-140 he has three and a halt chances in 10 of reforming 
at some time during the fiftecn-vear period after the end of con- 
trol by the court, two chances in 10 of becoming a serious of- 
fender, three and a half chances m 10 of becoming a minor 
offender, and only half a chance in 10 of being an erratic of- 
fender. If he scores 140-1K0 he has a chance similar to the youth 
scoring ioo-^oof reforming during the fiftcen-ycar span, but four 
rather than two chances in 10 of remaining a serious offender, two 
rather than three and a half chances in 10 of becoming a minor 
offender, and half a chance in 10 of turning out to be an erratic 
offender. If he scores 180 or more he has as much chance of be- 
coming a non-delinquent (three and a half out of 10) as the 
youth who scores 100-140 or 140-180; but five and a half chances 
out of 10 of remaining a serious offender throughout the fifteen 
years, and less than one chance in ten of becoming a minor of- 
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fender ; while the likelihood of his becoming an erratic offender 
is nil. 

PREDICTING AGE AT CHANCE FROM SERIOUS TO MINOR DELINQUENCY 

It has already been mentioned that this is the first prediction 
table we have been able to prepare covering a fifteen-year span. 
We have attempted to increase the table’s usefulness by making it 
possible to determine approximately the age at which a juvenile 
offender who has some chance of becoming a minor delinquent is 


TABIJF 33. SERIOUS CRIMINALITY .CORF RFLATED TO ACF AT CHANGE FROM 
SERIOUS TO MINOR DU IN'QI ENCY DURING FIFTEEN- YE SR SPAN 


SER lot's 


CRIMINA1.1TS 

t \ der 15 

15 TO 21 

2! AVD OVER 

TOTAL 

SCORE 

Per rent 

Prr cent 

Pet cent 

X umber 

Under inn 

28 6 

42 8 

286 

7 

100 to ! 4 0 

207 

476 

3 ' 7 

82 

140 to 1 Ho 

292 

333 

37 5 

2 4 

180 and o\cr 

- 

- 

100 0 

2 


likely to change from the commission of serious to the commis- 
sion of minor offenses; and also the age at which those youths 
who have some chance of reformation are likely to become non- 
dehnquents. Such a refinement of the prediction table, possible 
only where behavior over long segments of time is determinable, 
greatly enhances its usefulness. 

In order to sharpen the predictive instrument, therefore, the of- 
fenders who became minor delinquents during the fifteen-year 
span were next distributed into the various age-spans in which 
they had actually changed from serious offenders to minor delin- 
quents. The results of this tabulation are presented in Table 33. 

A juvenile court judge utilizing this information in connection 
with Table 32 w'ould be able to determine, for example, that a 
youth with a serious delinquency score of 100-140, and therefore 
having (according to Table 32) about three and a half chances in 
10 of becoming a minor offender, would have almost three chances 
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in 10 of becoming such when he was under fifteen years old, four 
and a half chances in io when he was between fifteen and twenty- 
one, and three chances in to of becoming a minor offender when 
he was twenty-one or older. Such information would naturally 
serve as a useful guide to a juvenile court judge in determining m a 
general way whether to give a boy a longer or shorter sentence in a 
peno-correctional institution, or a longer or shorter period of proba- 
tion. From the point of \icw of social protection, it is important 
for the judge to know that a boy has seven chances in io of becom- 
ing a minor delinquent when still under twenty -one years old, 
which is the limit of the period during which a juvenile court 
would usually have jurisdiction over a juvenile offender. In such a 
case a judge would lx likely, for the sake of the public protection, 
to arrange to keep a bov under close supervision until he was twenty- 
one, but to curtail supervision if the delinquent actually became a 
minor offender earlier, as Table 33 shows that he has some chance 
of doing. 

Another illustration of the use of the prediction table and age 
chart may be clarifying. A twelve -year-old boy scoring 1 40-1 Ho on 
the five predictive factors has, according to Table 32. two chances in 
10 of becoming a minor offender during the fifteen-year span. 
Consultation of the age chart (Table 3$) discloses that he has six 
chances in 10 of becoming a minor delinquent before lie is twenty- 
one. This information would probably cause the judge to provide 
for a considerable period of close supervision for the youth until 
he actually did become a minor offender. Supervision might then 
be relaxed entirely or continued until it was felt that he is no 
longer a severe menace to himself or the public. 

PREDICTING AGE AT REFORMATION 

A further refinement of Tabic ? 2 has been made possible by the 
preparation of Table 34, in which is presented the age at which 
offenders having specific criminality scores actually did reform 
during the fifteen-year span. From objectified experience with this 
particular group of cases, a juvenile court judge would know 
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within what age-range offenders in a certain score class on the five 
predictive factors arc likely to reform. For example, a boy appear- 
ing in a juvenile court who scores less than 100 on the five predic- 
tive factors, and therefore has six chances in 10 of becoming non- 
deliquent during the fifteen-year span following treatment by 
the court (Table 32), has less than two chances in 10 of becoming 
completely non-criminal while under fifteen, almost five chances in 
10 of reforming between fifteen and twenty-one years of age, and 
three and a half in 10 of reforming when he is twenty-one or older. 
Such information would, then, guide the judge in the length of 

TABLE 34. SERIOUS CRIMINALITY SCORE RELATED TO AGE AT REFORMA- 
TION DURING FIFTEEN-YEAR SPAN 


SERIOUS 


CRIMINALITY 

UNDER 15 

! 5 TO 21 

21 AND OVER 

TOTAL 

SCORE 

Per cent 

Prr ernt 

Per cent 

Number 

Under 100 

16 0 

48 0 

36 0 

25 

100 to 140 

*•4 4 

45 1 

3 ° 5 

8 a 

140 10 180 

21.4 

45 > 

33-4 


180 and over 

18 2 

54 5 

27 3 

1 1 


probation or other supervision which would be necessary in order 
to insure to such an offender and to the public the widest protection. 

Or, if a youth appearing before a juvenile court scores 140-180, 
the general prediction table (Table 32) indicates that he has about 
three and a half chances in 10 of ultimately abandoning his crimi- 
nal conduct; and Table 34 shows that such a youth has but two 
chances m 10 of becoming non-criminal while under fifteen, four 
and a half chances in 10 of reformation when he is between fifteen 
and twenty-one, and only about three chances in 10 when he is 
twenty-one or older. On the basis of such information the judge can 
determine the probable length of supervision necessary for such an 
offender. 

• • 1 • * 

The usefulness of a prediction table indicating behavior over a 
fifteen-year span following handling in a juvenile court, with the 
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added refinement of a determination of the approximate age-span 
during which an offender is likely to change from the commission 
of serious to minor offenses, or to reform entirely, would naturally 
be enhanced by a senes of tables which would indicate the likeli- 
hood of good behavior during periods of peno-correctional super- 
vision. Such tables are presented in Chapter XIX. 

We can now turn our attention to the behavior of our group of 
offenders during the various types of peno-correctional treatments 
to which they were subjected from the onset of their delinquent 
careers until the end of the third five-year follow-up span. 



Chapter XIII 

BEHAVIOR DURING VARIOUS FORMS OF PENO- 
CORRECTIONAL TREATMENT 


T HUS far we have given no particular attention to the conduct 
of our juvenile offenders during the various peno-correctional 
treatments which they experienced. Nor have we in our previous 
researches particularly studied the behavior of criminals during 
treatment. We know, however, that some offenders react differ- 
ently during some forms of peno-correctional treatment than dur- 
ing others. In 500 Criminal Careers, for example, we noted that, 
although 30 per cent of die ex-inmates of the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory were non-criminal during parole supervision, a lower 
proportion, 21.1 per cent, were non-criminal during a five-year 
period following the end of parole. 1 We also noted in that work 
that 17.5 per cent of the group did not violate any of the institu- 
tion’s rules and were in other ways “model prisoners” ; but the re- 
mainder, 82.5 per cent, were m varying degrees not amenable to the 
institutional regime. Some 86 per cent of those who misbehaved 
committed serious offenses in the institution, such as rebellion 
against authority, violence against the person, offenses against prop- 
erty, and sex offenses; while about 13 per cent could lx- designated 
minor offenders 2 We further noted in our more intensive studies 
of individual delinquents that particular offenders, although be- 
having very well in a reformatory, misbehaved during periods of 
probation or parole; and that other offenders did not respond well 
cither in institutions or during periods of extramural treatment. 

We observed that some offenders who underwent frequent pe- 
riods of institutionalization responded very poorly in their earlier 
years but later grew more amenable to institutional regimes. We 
also noted in previous researches, as well as the present one, that 

1 500 Criminal Carter t, table 16, page 190. 

* foo Criminal Careen, ptgei 158-159, 163. 
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some offenders who misbehaved during probation or parole proved 
most amenable to life in the Army or Navy; and that others who 
behaved well under probation or parole came into conflict with 
legal authorities very shortly after such supervision ceased. We 
noted, in addition, that some offenders, though not behaving satis- 
factorily in reformatories and prisons where the regimes are strict, 
got along acceptably m the laxer atmosphere of jails; and that some 
offenders always behaved well during probation or parole, while 
others behaved acceptably under these forms of treatment only 
when the supervision was very strict. 

From these observations of variation in behavior during different 
forms of peno-correctional treatment, we were impelled in the pres- 
ent studv to ascertain the differences in the characteristics of offend- 
ers who respond variously to extramural and intramural supervi- 
sion, and to construct prediction tables for behavior during each 
form of peno-correctional treatment. It will lx- recalled in this latter 
connection that in our other follow’-up studies vve have ascertained 
those factors in the life histories of groups of offenders that would 
be predictive of the behavior of similar groups of offenders in the 
years following a particular form of peno-correctional treatment. 
In 500 Criminal Careers and Later Criminal Careers these predic- 
tions dealt with conduct after expiration of sentence to a men’s re- 
formatory; in Five Hundred Delinquent Women with the behavior 
of female offenders in the years following expiration of sentence to 
a women’s reformatory; and in One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents with conduct following the completion of supervision by a 
juvenile court as recommended by a child guidance clinic. 

We have come to see the importance of determining probable be- 
havior not only following treatment but during treatment. In order 
to provide the foundations for a study of the characteristics of what 
might be called “treatment types,’’ and for the construction of pre- 
diction tables covering behavior during each of several forms of 
peno-correctional treatment, we determined, in connection with 
the present check-up on the boys originally described in One Thou- 
sand Juvenile Delinquents, to record in chronological order all 
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forms of peno-correctional treatment to which each boy had been 
subjected from the earliest onset of delinquency through the Ju- 
venile Court “treatment period” and the three five-year follow-up 
periods, and to secure information from recorded sources concern- 
ing the behavior of these offenders during their various “treat- 
ments." These treatments consisted of ordinary probation, proba- 
tion under suspended sentence, incarceration in correctional or 
truant schools, reformatories, prisons, or jails, and parole. In some 
cases, of course, an offender had only one or two forms of peno- 
correctional treatment during this span of twenty to twenty-five 
years (covering, as already indicated, not only the years prior to 
appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court but also the original “treat- 
ment period” and the fifteen years thereafter). A very large propor- 
tion, however, had been subjected to many periods of probation, 
parole, or imprisonment 

Coming to this task so many years after the treatment experiences 
had occurred, it was not possible for us to obtain at first hand in- 
formation regarding the details and nuances of the conduct of the 
offenders during treatment, nor could we hope to find such in- 
formation in the records of probation or parole departments or in- 
stitutions. It may well be, for example, that an occasional offender 
whom we have classified as a failure during a particular period of 
probation behaved very poorly in the early part of his probation 
but improved markedly toward the latter part. It may likewise be 
that a youth who misbehaved during the carlv part of a stay in a 
correctional school later adjusted himself well to its routine . 3 Not 
only could we not secure such detailed information with any degree 
of uniformity, but it was not possible by this method of filling in 
data so many years after the event, and from official records so un- 
evenly kept and by so many persons, to determine the deep-lying 
reasons why a particular offender behaved well during some periods 

* We do not wish at this stage to enter into the important question of whether an in- 
mate's docile adherence to a prison's rules is always a true indication of his reform or is, in 
the long run. socially desirable From the standpoint of the prison administrator, however, 
an inmate who does not violate institutional rules and goes about his duties without causing 
trouble it deemed a "success " 
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of treatment and poorly during other similar periods. All we can do 
is to infer that he was more closely or less closely supervised during 
one period of probation or commitment than during another, or 
that he liked or disliked a particular probation officer or institu- 
tional official, or that the content and quality of probation in one 
court was quite different from that in another, and so on. 

Where the raw data were so sketchy, it would only have been mis- 
leading to venture upon the reasons for the varying responses to 
what is presumably the same form of “treatment." It was necessary, 
therefore, to define “success" and “failure” under the various forms 
of peno-correctional treatment by an objective standard that could 
not be seriously questioned, and to eliminate from consideration any 
treatment about which the basic information could not be readily 
determined. 

We have not made any guesses about an offender’s behavior dur- 
ing various forms of peno-correctional treatment, nor have we de- 
pended upon the memory or opinion of the offender or of peno- 
correctional officials Cases in which conduct data had not actually 
been recorded contemporaneously or in which the criminal records, 
gathered by us from many sources, 4 did not clearly indicate that 
misbehavior had or had not occurred during a particular period of 
treatment, were classified as “unknown.” In view of the fact, how- 
ever. that a very large proportion of the offenders underwent more 
than one period of extramural treatment (probation, parole) and 
likewise more than one period in institutions, it was actually pos- 
sible to secure information abour some, if not all, of the treatment 
experiences of 96a youths.* 

The preliminary procedure employed in gathering these data wa* 
to enter on a card in chronological order the various pcno-corrcc- 
tional treatments. The next step was to fill in the responses to treat- 
ment as indicated by the criminal record itself, anti then to search 
for recorded information on the remaining treatment experiences. 
The following is an illustration of this procedure: 

* Sex Chapter XXI. Method of Tbit Rnnrdi 

• Appendix 8, T-tn 
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Chronological List of John G’s Treatment Experiences 


TREATMENT 

DATE* 

BEHAVIOR 

X Truant School 

July 1912 — December 1 8, 
igrj 

Success 

Parole from X T ruant School 

December 18, 19 13 — March 
22, 1918 

Failure arrested March 22, 
1918, for larceny 

X Truant School 

March 22, 1918 — janunr\ 

2 1 , 1919 

Success 

Parole from X Truant School 

Januarv 21, 1919—- April 1, 
1922 

Failure arrested May 18. 
1921, for forgery, June 16, 
1921, for larceny 

Probation for tarcenv 

June 16, 1921 — October 24 
1922 

Failure arrested September 

1 , 1922, for larceny 

Probation for larcrni 

September t 1922 — Frh 
ruirv 28 1923 

Failure defaulted 

Y House of Correction 

June 1 3, 1923 — Juh 12, 

1923 

Period too short to be judged 

Y House of Correction 

October 29, 1925 — April 22, 
1926 

Success 

2 Reformatory 

April 22, 192ft — April 23, 

1 n->" 

Failure attempted theft 

Parole from Z Reformatory 

■ V*/ 

April 23. 1922 — Januarv 17 
1928 

Failure parole revoked, de- 
faulted 

Probation under suspended 
sentence for larccn\ 

Scplcmber 19, 1929 — March 

19. '910 

Failure defaulted 

Probation under suspended 
sentence for non support 

Mai 31, 1932 — June 1, >934 

Failure arrested June 22, 
1932, for fornication, June 
24 1932 for violation of 
liquor laws 

Probation under suspender! 
sentence for violation of 
liquor laws 

Juh 8. 1932 — Julv 18 1932 

Failure Juh 9, 1932. de- 
faulted 

Probation for bastardy 

Juh 9 . 1932— Juh 5, 1933 

Failure arrested August i, 
1932 for no license; Sep- 
tember 8 1932, for larceny 

Probation undrr suspended 

September 18, 1932 — Octo- 

Success held only until resti- 

■entente for larceny 

ber 3, 1932 

tution paid 

Y House of Correction 

January 31. 1933 — Decern- 
tier 20. 1933 

Success 

From this record it 

is clear that John G could be regarded as a 


failure during his first parole period from December 18, 1913, to 
March 22, 1918, when he was at liberty from the X Truant School, 
because his criminal conduct as discovered through the Massachu- 
setts Board of Probation revealed that this parole was terminated 
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by an arrest for larceny. Likewise, he was clearly a failure during the 
second parole period, January 21, 1919, to April 1, 1922, because his 
official criminal record indicated that on May 18, 1921, he was ar- 
rested for forgery and on June 16, 1921, for larceny. John could also 
be judged a failure in his first probation period, June 16, 1921, to 
October 24, 1922, because his criminal record revealed that on Sep- 
tember 1, 1922, he was arrested for larceny. 

The interested reader can see clearly that the behavior of John G 
during many of his probation and parole periods could readily be 
determined merely from an examination of his court record. It was 
not possible, however, to secure all the information ncccssarv in 
John’s case merely from his criminal record For example, the rec- 
ords of the X Truant School had to be examined to determine 
John’s behavior in that institution from July 1912 to December 1913 
and also from March 1918 to January 1919: we had to examine the 
court records for John’s conduct during the probation period of 
September 1922 to February 1923; and it was necessary to communi- 
cate with the institutional authorities for information about John’s 
incarceration in the Y House of Correction for the periods June to 
July 1923, October 1925 to April 1926, and January to December 
1933, and with the officials of the Z Reformatory for information 
about his behavior during his incarceration from April 1926 to 
April 1927. Further, the court’s record of John’s probation under 
suspended sentence for the period from September 1929 to March 
1930 had to be personally examined, as well as the record of his 
probation under suspended sentence of September to October 1932. 

This procedure was followed in each of the 962 cases. 

DEFINITIONS OF “SUCCESS” AND “FAILURE” DURING TREATMENT 

After gathering the available data on the behavior of our offend- 
ers during peno-correctional treatment, it was necessary to differ- 
entiate successful conduct during treatment from misconduct. The 
distinction between “success" and “failure” during treatment is 
essentially that between criminality and non-criminality as applied 
to the behavior of our group of delinquents in the successive five- 
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year periods following their treatment by a juvenile court and clinic, 
except that no attempt was made to separate failures into minor and 
serious. It would hardly have been possible to do this in any large 
number of cases because, as already indicated, the sketchy materials 
available for this aspect of the study did not furnish a safe basis for 
such a fine differentiation. 

The categorization of failure during a period of extramural treat- 
ment (probation, probation under suspended sentence, parole, and 
placement in a foster home ordered by the court) was, in cases of 
probation or parole, based on actual arrests during the period of 
such treatment, or on more than occasional violations of probation 
or parole, or on surrender to an institution for violating proba- 
tion under suspended sentence or parole; or bv the known or re- 
corded commission ot offenses for which an offender might well 
have been arrested (such as stealing, sex offenses, drinking, and so 
on). An occasional minor infringement of the rules of probation or 
parole (such as neglect to report on time or changing jobs without 
permission or arrest for traffic violations) was not regarded as fail- 
ure. In the case of foster home placement, a boy was classified as a 
failure if he ran away from the foster home, was arrested during the 
period of placement, or committed any offenses (except minor traf- 
fic violations) for which he might have been arrested. 

The question may justly be asked at this point whether all cases 
in which evidence of failure was not recorded were then considered 
to have succeeded during a particular treatment. It should be em- 
phasized that if there was insufficient data on which to make a 
judgment of conduct, the case was classed as “unknown.” The fol- 
lowing examples will show the method. 

A bov was known to have been on probation from August 6, iq20, to 
June 28, iQ2i, for larceny During this period he was not arrested. The 
judge committed him temporarily to the care of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare for placement in a foster home, but since the boy’s brother 
and father objected to this, the judge agreed to give him a trial on active 
probation under the close supervision of his brother. The court record 
indicates that supervision of the boy was left largely to the brother, whom 
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the probation officer saw only occasionally, his reports indicating that the 
brother was beginning to lose interest m supervising the boy. The nota- 
tion appears in the court record that “although the home slack and there 
is not very intelligent control of the boy, case was filed." As all this oc- 
curred some seventeen tears ago it was not possible for us to secure any 
further information There was no proof in the record that the boy did 
not misbehave during this probation period, and as the probation officer’s 
reports were infrequent and sketchy, the boy's behavior during this par- 
ticular probation pcr.od had to lie classified as “unknown ” 

In another instance the offender was on probation for six months in 
1934 for assault and battery on his wile The man was to live with his 
brother during the probation period, and the wile with her parents. 
Shortlv after the beginning of probation, the probationer called on his 
probation officer seeking work, which fact was entered in the record. 
There is a notation tour months later that he again called to report that 
he was estranged from his witc. The probation officer, apparently wish- 
ing to bring the husband and wife together, notified them both to come 
to his office on a particular dav Neither of them apjicared, however, and 
on recommendation ot the siqiervising probttion officer the case was 
“dismissed." Here, as in the previous illustration, the supervision given 
by the probation officer was lax, or the reports were extremely sketchy, 
and there was not sufficiently clear evidence that the man in question had 
behaved well throughout the probation period, even though he was not 
arrested during that time Therefore his behavior during this particular 
period of probation had to lx classified as “unknown " 

In a case like the following, however, it was clearly possible to 
categorize the offender as successfully completing a period of extra- 
mural supervision. 

This youth was on parole from a correctional school from 1025 to 1929, 
during which time he lived w uh his jurents and worked steadily, earning 
$25 a week According to the record, the boy was seen pervmally by the 
parole officer every six months, and it was clear that the officer checked 
each time on the youth’s employment and conduct. The boy continued 
to live at the same address with his parents throughout these year*. He 
worked steadily, holding three different positions The father, mother, 
and brother, whenever visited by the parole officer, were full of praise for 
him. and his brother commented that “he better do good or he will go 
back.” From this particular case report, sketchy as it may be for certain 
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purposes, we nevertheless had sufficient information to determine that 
this youth behaved satisfactorily during his period of parole. 

One more illustration is given of how proof of good behavior as 
well as of poor was required before we made a judgment of success 
or failure during treatment. 

A youth was on probation under suspended sentence in a juvenile court 
from June 191H to October 1920 for breaking and entering a building 
with other boys Placement in a foster home was determined upon and 
was accomplished two months after the beginning of probation. Al- 
though from this point on the boy was under supervision of a children’s 
society, the probation officer made frequent inquiries from the agency 
about him I he society kept close watch over the boy and visited him fre- 
quently. The record indicates that he was steadily promoted in school 
and that he was thoroughly happy in his foster home Although the boy’s 
mother wished to have him at home, the court decided that he should 
remain with his foster parents. 7 he agent of the child-placing society 
was frequently asked for reports concerning the bov's progress, and these 
are contained in the court record. In view of his excellent conduct in the 
foster home, the bov was finally [lermitted by the court to return to his 
own home, hut with the understanding that he be supervised bv the so- 
ciety. After three months of such supervision, the court was satisfied that 
the case could lac filed. Here, as in the preceding case, there was sufficient 
evidence of the boy’s good behavior to designate him a success on 
probation 

According to our definition, failure during a period of intramural 
treatment (correctional school, reformatory, prison, jail, institution 
for defective delinquents) was determined from the conduct reports 
kept by institutional otficials. If such records revealed that an in- 
mate was a constant disciplinary problem, frequently running away 
from the institution or stealing or inciting others to misbehavior or 
instructing others in the commission of sex offenses or otherwise 
generally disturbing the routine of the institution, he was rated a 
failure. Sometimes no such detailed information was given in the 
record, but it was indicated that a youth had been punished by being 
placed in solitary confinement. This was sufficient evidence that he 
did not get along satisfactorily. 
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It may be, as we have already indicated, that a youth behaved 
well for part of a stay in an institution. For obvious reasons, we 
could not, however, make such subtle distinctions in connection 
with this particular research. An offender who was reported as be- 
ing entirely or usually amenable to the institution routine, and only 
very occasionally violating the rules, was categorized a success dur- 
ing a particular period of intramural treatment. 

We must not lease these definitions of success and failure without 
saying a word about responses to treatment under Army or Navy 
discipline. Although this is not a peno-correctional treatment, we 
gathered information on the behavior of our group during periods 
in the Army or Nan, because, as pointed out at the beginning of 
this chapter, vve occasionally noted that some men got along very 
well in the Arms or Navv but did not behave well under various 
forms of pcno-corrcctional treatment The routine and discipline 
of military life reejuire a certain degree of adaptability not wholly 
unlike that required in institutional life. Failure in the Army or 
Navy was determined entirely from the official rcfiorts of Army or 
Navy authorities, dishonorable discharge or desertion, or imprison- 
ment bv the military or naval authorities, was the test of failure. 
Success m the Arm\ or Xat \ was. for our purposes, determined by 
honorable discharge. 

CENTRAL SUMMARY OF BFHAVIOR Dl'RINl. EXTRAMURAL AND INTRA- 
MURAL TREATMENT 

Before proceeding to a detailed description of the responses of 
our delinquents to specific forms of intramural and extramural 
treatment which they experienced during their antisocial careers, it 
would he well to make a general summary of their responses to 
both types of treatment. 

We were able to secure some, though not always complete, in- 
formation about the behavior of gfi’of ourorigin.il i,ooo offenders 
from the onset of their delinquent careers through the fifteen-year 
follow-up span. Of these, 562 (58.4 per cent) experienced both ex- 
tramural and intramural treatment of one sort or another; 393 
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(40.8 per cent) had extramural treatment only (including a few 
who possibly did have intramural treatment about which we could 
not secure information), and 7 had intramural treatment only. 0 

In all, 955 offenders had extramural correctional experiences. Of 
these, 160 (16.8 per cent) always succeeded during these periods of 
oversight (mainly probation and parole), 428 (44.8 per cent) con- 
sistently failed, while 367 (38.4 per cent) sometimes did well and 
sometimes did not. 

Of the 560 youths who had intramural treatments at one time or 
another during their delinquent careers, 236 (41.5 per cent) always 
behaved acceptably in institutions, 142 (25 per cent) always failed in 
institutions, while 191 (33.5 per cent) sometimes responded well 
during periods of intramural treatment and at other times did not. 7 

We find that the 562 youths who experienced both extramural 
and intramural treatment and whose behavior during both forms 
of treatment was classifiable can be divided into four general types, 
as follows - 

1 Those ssho succeeded during some though not nccevsanlv all intra- 
mural and extramural treatments 

2 Those who faded during j!1 intramural and extramural treatments 

3. Those who succeeded during intramural treatments but failed dur- 
ing extramural treatments 

4. Those who failed during intramural treatments but succeeded dur- 
ing extramural treatments 

On this basis wc found that 209 (37.2 per cent) behaved satis- 
factorily during some if not all their treatments, which indicates 
that thev had an immediate or latent capacity to succeed in both 
forms of treatment; gi (16.2 per cent) failed during all the treat- 
ments to which they were subjected; 214 (38.1 per cent) though 
failing in all extramural supervision, succeeded in some or all the 
intramural treatments to which they were subjected; and 48 (8.5 

‘Calculated from Appendix B, T-80, Thirty-eight of the i.ooo boys are omitted from 
consideration other because they had no treatment experiences or because no record of their 
eapeneners could be found. 

1 Calculated from Appendix B, T-80 
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per cent), though failing in all the intramural treatments, behaved 
well during some or all extramural treatments. 

In the following chapters we shall make comparisons of the char- 
acteristics of the youths who succeeded in extramural treatments 
with those who failed, those who succeeded in intramural treat- 
ments with those who failed, those who succeeded in both types 
with those who failed, and those who succeeded in both types of 
treatment with those who failed m one type or the other. Such com- 
parisons furnish a basis for determining the probable re.sjxmses of 
other groups of offenders to extramural and intramural treatment 
and therefore carrv us a step further in the building up of prediction 
tables which we hope will be useful in guiding judges, parole 
boards, and other pcno-correctiona! officials m handling offenders. 

BEHAVIOR DURING SPECIFIC TYPES OF EXTRAMIRM. TRFVTMFNT 

After this general analysis of the behavior of the 962 youths 
whose conduct under official supervision was known, we can turn 
to a more specific description of their responses to probation, parole, 
and various forms of incarceration without, however, at the mo- 
ment taking account of these responses in relation to the average 
age of the youths when under a particular form of treatment. 

Of 806 youths who were on straight probation (unaccompanied 
by a suspended sentence or incarceration), at one time or another 
during their delinquent careers, and about whose behavior on pro- 
bation sufficient information could be secured to determine success 
or failure. 164 (20.5 per cent) always behaved well, 467 (57.9 per 
cent) always failed, and 175 (21.8 per cent) sometimes faded and 
sometimes succeeded under this form of treatment H 

As for probation under suspended sentence, ot the <500 youths 
who were placed under this form of supervision, 100 (20 per cent) 
behaved well, ^48 (69.6 per cent) always faded, while 52 (10.4 per 
cent) sometimes did well and at others did not # 

In regard to parole (including parole not only from reformatories 
and prisons but also from juvenile institutions), of 472 youths who 


* Appendix 8 T -7<» 


* Appcmln B, 1 -79 
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were on parole at one time or another during their delinquent ca- 
reers, and about whom information could be gathered, 66 (14.0 per 
cent) always behaved satisfactorily, 334 (70.8 per cent) always mis- 
behaved sufficiently to be considered failures, while 72 (15.2 per 
cent) sometimes did well under parole oversight and at other times 
did not. 10 

Of the 72 youths who were placed in foster homes during periods 
of probation or parole, 22 (30.5 per cent) behaved well in their 
foster homes, 47 (65.2 per cent) did not get along satisfactorily, 
while 3 (4.3 per cent) sometimes behaved acceptably and at other 
times did not. 11 

For reasons already explained, we made a study of the behavior 
of our youths under Army or Navy discipline. This is not included 
in the summary of behavior during various forms of intramural 
and extramural peno-correctional treatment, but there is signifi- 
cance in the fact that of 121 youths who were in the Army or Navy 
at one time or another and about whom information could be se- 
cured, 50 (41.3 [xt cent) conducted themselves well while in the 
Service, 56 (46.3 per cent) did not get along satisfactorily, and 15 
(12.4 per cent) behaved well during some enlistments but not dur- 
ing others. 12 

BEHAVIOR Ol’RINC. SPECIE 1C TYPES OF INTRAMURAL TREATMENT 

Since our youths began their delinquent careers very early m life, 
a considerable proportion of them had been committed to industrial 
and truant schools Of 420 boys who were at one time or another 
sent to such institutions and about whose conduct it was possible 
to secure information, 171 (40 7 per cent) behaved well under the 
regime of such schools, 180 (42.0 per cent) did not, while 69 (16-4 
per cent) at times did well and at times did not. 13 

A very small group of bovs were committed by judges to schools 
for the feebleminded and. of the 31 boys about whom information 

10 Appendix R. T-'m) 

11 These figure* have been derived from Appendix B, T-79 

>* Appendix B. T-79 " Appendix B T-79 
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could be secured, io (32.3 per cent) got along well in such schools, 
17 (54.8 per cent) had to be regarded as failures, while 4 (12.9 per 
cent) succeeded during some periods of treatment in schools for 
the feebleminded but not in others. 14 

Of 162 youths who served sentences in reformatories for young 
adults and about whose conduct under such treatment it was pos- 
sible to secure sufficient information to make a judgment of their 
success or failure, 72 (44.4 per cent) behaved acceptably, 69 (42.6 per 
cent) did not conduct themselves satisfactorily, and 21 ( r ^ per cent) 
succeeded during some reformatory commitments but failed during 
others. 16 

Of m vouths w ho were committed to prison at one time or an- 
other during their criminal careers and about whose behavior it 
was possible to secure information, 69 (62 2 per cent) wrre always 
amenable to prison life, 27 (24 3 per cent) never were, and 15 (iU5 
per cent) behaved acceptably during some commitments and poorly 
during others. 1 ” 

There were onh 15 offenders who were committed to institutions 
for defective delinquents about whose behavior information could 
be secured Of these. 8 behaved well in such institutions, did not, 
while 2 failed during some commitments and succeeded during 
others. 17 

In regard to sentences served in fads, houses of correction, state 
farms, and similar establishments for short-term commitments, we 
have information on the behavior of 18s of our vouths Of these, 
121 (6^4 per cent) always got along satisfactorily during such in- 
carcerations, 33 (17.8 per cent) always failed, and 31 (16 8 per cent) 
did well during some commitments and poorlv during others. 1 * 

PROPORTIONAL. INCIDENCE OF SUCCESS AND FAIUt'RE DURINC SPECIFIC 
TYPES OF TREATMENT 

The reader has undoubtedly already noted the fact that there is 
considerable variation in the proportion of success and failure un- 

14 Appendix B, T-79. *• Appendix B, T--79 *• Appendix B, t -79 

,T Appendix B. T-7 9 ’• Appendix B, T-79 
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dcr the different forms of peno-correctional treatment, and that 
there are more failures during periods of extramural supervision 
than during intramural treatment. It will be helpful at this point to 
present, in Table 35, the responses of our youths to the various 
forms of peno-correctional treatment which they experienced at 
one time or another. 

From Table 35 it is evident that the highest proportion of failure 

TABLE 35. BEHAVIOR DURING VARIOUS FORMS OF PENO-CORRECTIONAL 
TREATMENT AND IN ARMY AND NAVY (PERCENTAGES) 

TOTAL 
CASES IN 
WHICH 
BEHAVIOR 



ALWAYS 

always 

SOMETIMES 

WAS 


FAILED 

SUCCEEDED 

SL'CCEEDFD 

KVOWN 

Probation 

Probation tinder suspended 

57 9 

20-3 

21 8 

806 

sentence 

696 

20 0 

10.4 

5OO 

Parole 

Foster home placement (dur 

708 

14 0 

15.2 


inp probation or parole) 

65 2 

3 ° 5 

4-3 

7 * 

Industrial and truant schools 

429 

407 

16.4 

420 

Schools fur feebleminded 

54 8 

323 

12.9 

3 * 

Refoi matoricb 

42.6 

44-4 

130 

162 

Prisons 

24 3 

62 2 

13 5 

1 1 1 

Jails 

178 

65 4 

168 

185 

Armv and Navy 

463 

41 3 

12.4 

121 


during treatment occurred under parole. It must be remembered, 
of course, that a large part of the parole supervision refers to parole 
from juvenile institutions and that, as will be seen later in this chap- 
ter, there is a higher failure rate on parole during the earlv than 
during the late years The proportion of failure during probation 
under suspended sentence is about the same as the proportion of 
failure under parole supervision. In a sense these two forms of extra- 
mural oversight arc the same, because in both cases failure to behave 
in accordance with the rules is likely to result in commitment or 
recommitment to an institution. 
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The proportion of failures during placement in foster homes is 
only slightly higher than the proportion of failures during periods 
of straight probation, but is slightly lower than during periods of 
parole or during probation under suspended sentence. 1 ® 

It should be noted that there was a lower failure rate under Army 
and Navy discipline than under straight probation or anv of the 
other forms of extramural correctional treatment. Apparently the 
rigid discipline of the Army, voluntarily sought, had a salutary 
effect in certain cases. 

During institutional commitments our vouths obviously behaved 
more satisfictonli than thev did under extramural supervision. As 
shown in Table v>. the highest institutional failure rate occurred in 
schools for the feebleminded, a finding possible explained by the 
fact that borderline defective delinquents are not as hkelv to get 
along as well in institutions as those with higher mental powers. 
The explanation mav also lie partly in the fact that younger rather 
than older offenders arc sent to schools for the feebleminded, and 
that the success rate in institutions as a whole appears to be lower 
among younger than among older inmates (see Table 36). 

CHANCES IN BEHAVIOR DURING SPECIFIC TYPES OF TREATMENT 

We are now ready to consider the changes that occurred with the 
passing of the years in the proportion of offenders responding satis- 
factorily to various forms of intramural and extramural pcno-cor- 
rectional treatment, omitting, because of smallness of numbers, 
foster home supervision, schools for the feebleminded, and institu- 
tions for defective delinquents. 

First considering probation, we find that, during the years prior 
to the appearance of our youths before the Boston Juvenile Court, 
ru) per cent of the 323 boys who were on probation at one time or 

'* IncxJeniaHy, a ihouid be mentioned that we nude tin differentiation in (bit itudy be- 
tween probation under impended lenience amt "itraigbt probation" in order to ttrertain 
whether the threat of commitment would remit in a better thowing on probation. It hai 
ob» tom! y not done v>, and the rraion probable !tei in the (act that judgn (elect more re- 
calcitrant offender! for probation under impended (mtrtvrr than they are likely to place <*» 
ordmarr probation 
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TABLE 36. BEHAVIOR IN EACH PERIOD DURING VARIOUS FORMS OF PENO- 
CORRECTIONAL TREATMENT AND IN ARMY AND NAVY 

(percentage OF success) 



PRIOR 

PERIOD 

PIRST 

FOLLOW-UP 

PERIOD 

SECOND 

FOLLOW-UP 

PERIOD 

THIRD 

FOLLOW-UP 

PERIOD 

Probation 

Probation under suspended 

22.9 

33.O 

26.6 

39-4 

sentence 

17.8 

24.O 

21 7 

23.O 

Parole 

2-5 

I4.5 

254 

34-4 

Correctional schools 

49.1 

52-5 

53 * 

- 

Reformatories 


38.8 

53 4 

78.0 

Prisons 

- 

- 

63.4 

70.8 

Jails 

- 

66.7 

75.8 

78.5 

Army and Navy 

- 

51.0 

60.4 

63.6 

Average age 

Under 1 j'/ 2 
years 

14 to 1 9 
years 

19 to 24 
years 

24 to 29 
years 


another, and whose behavior could be determined, behaved satis- 
factorily under such oversight (see Table 36). This means that they 
violated the rules of probation only occasionally and then in minor 
fashion, were not arrested, and did not commit any offenses for 
which they might have come to the attention of the authorities. 
During the first five-year follow-up period, there was some im- 
provement in adjustment to probation supervision, for 33.0 per cent 
of 303 youths could by that time be considered successful. Although 
during the second five-year period there w r as a slight drop — to 26.6 
per cent — in the proportion of youths behaving well under proba- 
tion, an increase to 39.4 per cent occurred in the third follow-up pc 
riod. Thus, although there has not been an altogether uniform trend 
in the proportion of offenders behaving well under probation, the 
direction has been toward increasing adjustment to probation — 
from 22.9 per cent in the early years when the juvenile delinquents 
were, on the average, less than thirteen and a half years old, to 39.4 
per cent during the years when the youths had reached an average 
age of twenty-four to twenty-nine years.* 0 

*® Appendix C, ai. 
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As for response to probation under a suspended sentence, which 
involves the threat of commitment if the conditions of probation 
are violated, there was practically no increase with the passing of 
the years in the proportion of those offenders who responded well 
to this form of pcno-corrcctional treatment. In the early years, 17.8 
per cent of the offenders who were placed under such extramural 
supervision made a successful adjustment during the probation pe- 
riod; during the first five-vear follow-up period the percentage in- 
creased onlv slightly, to 24.0; and it remained about the same in the 
third five-year period 11 It would appear, therefore, that the effec- 
tiveness of the threat of return to an institution docs not increase 
with the passing of the years This is probably related to the fact 
that offenders subjected to this particular form of extramural treat- 
ment are, on the whole, more serious criminals than those selected 
by judges for straight probation 

Coming now to changes in behavior during parole, it is of espe- 
cial significance that ot the youths who were on parole before they 
reached an average age of thirteen ami a halt ( which of course 
means that they were on parole from juvenile training schools), 
only 2.5 per cent made a successful adjustment under such over- 
sight. But the percentage who comported themsebes satisfactorily 
under this form of extramural supervision rose to 14.5 during 
the first five-year follow-up period, when the youths ranged from 
fourteen to nineteen vears on the average, to 25 4 during the sec- 
ond follow-up period, and to 34.4 during the third. Thus we sec 
a marked and consistent improvement with the passing of the years 
in the adjustment made by offenders yvhile on parole 23 

It has already been noted that a considerably higher percentage of 
offenders did well in the Arm\ or Navy than under probation or 
parole. Our youths w’erc of course too young to have had any serv- 
ice in the Army or Navy in the years prior to their appearance before 
the Boston Juvenile Court. But during the first five-year follow-up 
period, 51 of the too youths who served enlistments cither in the 


** Appea&x C, 22. 


11 Append,* C, 1J. 
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Army or Navy made a successful adjustment — a fact established by 
their honorable discharge; during the second period the percentage 
of those responding well rose to 60.4, and in the third follow-up 
span to 63.6.™ 

Turning now to the conduct of our group in correctional schools , 
we find that during their early years, 49.x per cent of the 55 boys 
who had been committed to correctional or truant schools, and 
whose behavior there was known, made an acceptable adjustment 
to this form of intramural treatment. This means that they were 
readily amenable to the institutional routine and only occasionally, 
if at all, committed minor offenses. Practically no change occurred 
in the responses of our offenders to this form of treatment as they 
grew older, for during the first five-year follow-up period 52.5 per 
cent of the 326 youths whose behavior m correctional or truant 
schools was determinable conducted themselves satisfactorily in 
such institutions, and during the second follow-up period 53.1 per 
cent of 32 youths made an adequate adjustment to the routine of 
correctional schools. Bv the beginning of the third five-year span 
the men were too old to serve terms in juvenile training institutions. 

In considering the fact that no change occurred in the response of 
our youths to treatment in correctional and truant schools, it should 
be remembered that thev could not be given new commitments to 
such schools after they were seventeen years old, and that they could 
be returned to such institutions by revocation of their parole per- 
mits only up to the statutory age of twenty-one.* 1 

Coming now to behavior in reformatories , we note a considerable 
improvement with the passing of the years. It should be kept in 
mind that in Massachusetts offenders may be committed to reforma- 
tories at seventeen, but that the average age at commitment to such 
institutions is higher. During the first five-year follow-up period, 
when our youths averaged fourteen to nineteen years of age, 38.8 
per cent of those “serving time" in reformatories made satisfactory 
adjustments to the regime; during the second period, when they 


*• Appeodti C, 14 
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averaged nineteen to twenty-four years, 53.4 per cent behaved ac- 
ceptably; and during the third, when they averaged twenty-four to 
twenty-nine years, 78.0 per cent of the youths serving reformatory 
sentences made successful adjustments to reformatory life.*'’ It is 
evident, therefore, that there was marked improvement in the be- 
havior of our offenders in reformatories with the passing of the 
years. The extern to which this is to be attributed to “learning the 
ropes” of frictionlcss institutional lile as the inmates gained ex- 
perience in imprisonment cannot of course be determined But it is 
reasonable to assume, as we shall see from the discussion on pages 
267-270. that part ot the increase in sat isfac tors adjustment to the 
demands of an institutional regime may be credited to the integra- 
tive and “settling down" processes that come with advancing years. 

As very few ot our vouths uerc old enough tor prison sentences 
until the beginning of the second five -war follow-up period, no 
consideration need be given to their adjustment to prison life before 
that time. During the second five-year span, 63.4 per cent of the 52 
youths who were committed to prison and uhose Ix hasior was 
ascertainable were good prisoners; and this proportion increased to 
70-8 per cent during the third follow-up period, when thc\ ranged 
in age from 24 to 29 years on the average Obviouslv there is greater 
adjustment to life in institutions for adults than in institutions for 
juveniles. This may be partly due to a difference in the nature of 
the regimes and partly to a growing experience in outward adher- 
ence to prison regulations, but it appears to Ik far more readily ex- 
plainable by age differences at the time of commitment to such 
institutions.** 

As for changes in behavior in jails with the passing of the years, 
we find that during the first five-year follow-up period, when the 
offenders ranged in age from fourteen to nineteen years, 66.7 per 
cent of those committed to jails, houses of correction, or state farms 
behaved acceptably in such institutions; during the second follow- 
up span, when they were betsveen nineteen and twenty-four years 
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old, the proportion of those making satisfactory adjustments in- 
creased to 75.8 per cent ; and during the third, to 78.5 per cent. 27 This 
somewhat better adjustment to life in jails than in prisons is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that the incarceration is not of such long 
duration and the regulations are less stringent. 

In order to visualize more clearly the changes that have taken 
place over the years in the behavior of our juvenile delinquents un- 
der various extramural and intramural peno-correctional treatments, 
we have set down in Table 36 the proportion of offenders who be- 
haved acceptably during each form of pcno-correctional treatment 
prior to their ajipcarance in the Boston juvenile Court, and in each of 
the three successive five-year follow-up periods. From this table it is 
clear that, although there is improvement with the passing of the 
years in the behavior of offenders during extramural treatment 
(straight probation, probation under suspended sentence, and pa- 
role), the improvement in conduct during intramural treatment is 
more marked It is clear, also, that during every period in the delin- 
quent careers of these youths, they behaved better in institutions 
than they did under extramural supervision. It should be pointed 
out, however, that some conducted themselves very much better in 
the Army or Navy than thev did while under probation or parole, 
and almost as well as thev did during confinement. 

• • * • » 

Many questions arc raised by the analysis of the behavior of our 
group of offenders during various forms of peno-correctional treat- 
ment, to which we cannot give definite answers from the materials 
available Why is it, for example, that although there was increas- 
ing improvement during all firms of treatment, there was more 
improvement under certain forms of treatment than others? What 
differences arc there in the actual quality of the various treatments ? 
How docs maturation actually play its part in progrcssisclv increas- 
ing good behavior during any specific form of treatment ? 


* 7 Apprmiu C. aB 
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Answers to these and other questions about the conduct of of- 
fenders during treatment would require a much more detailed and 
intimate knowledge of the various treatment and rehabilitative 
processes than we have been able to assemble within the scope of 
this investigation. In a research now beginning we will study at 
close range the behavior of a large group of offenders under every 
form of peno-correctional treatment to which the law happens to 
subject them, so that we mav know more about the subtleties of con- 
duct during treatment, as well as about the qualitv of the treatment 
and the role \\ hich the interaction of the personalities of officers and 
offenders plavs in the treatment process ^ But within the confines 
of the present research, in which the various forms of peno-correc- 
tional treatment have been described on the basis of a lowest com- 
mon denominator, we can still extract much of value, and we have 
broken the ground for more intensive studies of behavior during 
treatment We base a basis, crude though it be, for constructing 
prediction tables for the probable responses of offenders to different 
forms of peno-correctional treatment. 

** That there it a ven rra difference in the quahtt of bv.th rTtrarmira 1 and intramural 
pena -correctional treatment in dtffcr-n; u evident in the fact that during the period 

when a group of our on r>"'Sat» n to the Bovtnr luvrnilc Court bv recommends- 

ikw ni the Judge Bake' F- uada’in* 3' which time ihrr w err of an average age of thif 
teen and a half \ea<"», thrv behav*?* hr*trr than thrv had during an\ prt«wnia period of 
probation or am until the* arrived at an average agr of twenty four to 

twen'i mrvf vea*i Thm in th** vearv prn*r to the appearance of these hovt tieforr the Botton 
Juvenile Crnj-t when they Ivad been tuhteued to profuton in man\ different courts, only 
33 f) T^r cent of them could be considered probation while during ihr portw.u- 

!ar probation in the Boston Juvenile four jut’ fti'-rtt toned. C* h per cmf of the youth* be- 
have* i tanvfactoniv During the five vra't foMowmg thi* particular privation period, per 
cent of (he youths subjected to probation luprrvuion bv various courts succeeded under 
probation. during the veeoivl five vrar span ih b per cent, ami during the third 4 per 
cent. 



Chapter XIV 

OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED DURING EXTRAMURAL 
TREATMENT AND THOSE WHO FAILED 


AS the first in our series of analyses of conduct types, a compari- 
son is made between the former juvenile delinquents who suc- 
ceeded during extramural supervision and those who failed there- 
under, to see whether and how they may be differentiated. In order 
to sharpen this comparison, we arc omitting a group of offenders 
who did not always behave satisfactorily during extramural treat- 
ment, and are confining our attention strictly to those who suc- 
ceeded during all the extramural treatments to which they were 
subjected (160 offenders) and those who failed during all such ex- 
periences (42S offenders).' In making prediction tables for response 
to different forms ot peno-correctional treatment we shall, of 
course, take this third group into account. 2 An examination of 
their characteristics indicates that they more nearly resembled those 
who always succeeded ; they apparently had the capacity to succeed 
during extramural treatment but did not always do so, perhaps 
because of the nature of some specific treatment or because, as we 
have noted in a previous chapter, their adjustment was delayed to 
later years 

RESEMBLANCES 

It is evident that the factors of resemblance between the offend- 
ers who always succeeded and those who always failed during pe- 
riods of extramural treatment, since they arc neutral factors, cannot 
be the ones that contributed to their varying responses. But it is well 

1 In thii chapter at well at in am otners in which comparisons arc made betwren two 
Hurt of catci of unequal numbers. the sitftu/kancc of the differences was estimated bv re- 
lating the sixe of the diflercmrs to their probable errors The difference was considered sig- 
nificant if it was three or more wines the probable error 

* See Chapter XIX 
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to consider these resemblances before proceeding to a description 
of the differences in the characteristics of the two groups. 

First, the extramural successes and failures were alike in the per- 
centage incidence of their countries of birth. They were also alike in 
the average age of the vounger of their parents at the time the boys 
appeared before the Boston Juvenile Court, and in the average dif- 
ference in age between the vounger and older of their parents. 
Their mothers were to the same extent gainfully employed to help 
supplement meagre familv incomes. Both groups were reared in 
neighborhoods in which the surrounding influences were poor. 
They came from families ol equal size, and thev were of the same 
birth rank among their brothers and sisters. Thev were alike m the 
extent to which the\ had not belonged m childhood to well-super- 
vised boys’ clubs, and also in the extent to which they w'crc mem- 
bers of gangs or ran about the streets with crowds of boys And, 
finally, they resembled each other in the average age at which they 
began to work, and m the nature of their early employment. 

Since none of these factors of resemblance could have any part 
in differentiating these youths into those who succeeded during 
extramural treatment and those who failed, wc arc justified in lay- 
ing them aside in our search for the reasons for the differences in 
their behavior while under supervision outside institutions. 

SLIGHT DIFFERENCES 

We next come to a group of factors in which small differences 
are found to exist between the two groups wc are now considering. 
These differences do not amount to more than 4 to 10 per cent in 
the incidence of any particular characteristic. Although none can 
be given much significance in itself, taken together they at least 
tend to show the trend of difference m the characteristics of those 
who succeeded and those who failed during extramural treatment. 

For example, a slightly higher proportion of white boys than of 
Negroes behaved well during extramural treatment. Further, there 
was a higher proportion of youths of Hebrew parentage than of 
Catholic or Protestant among those who always succeeded, and 
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there were also more sons of parents who had been in the United 
States for a brief period of time and who had had no schooling. 
The last is obviously due to the fact that those who succeeded dur- 
ing extramural treatment are to a greater extent than the failures 
the sons of foreign-born parents. This will be more clearly seen in 
the next section of this chapter. 

It should be noted particularly that offenders who always behaved 
well during extramural treatment were reared in homes in which 

TABl.F 37. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: NATIVITY OF 
PARENTS (PERCENTAGES) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Parents name lx»rn 

107 

•35 

Parents foreign born 

82 0 

68 5 

One parent native horn, one 
foreign born 

7-3 

16.0 

Total number of {mown cases 

150 

381 


the basic physical conditions of life were even worse than in the all 
too poor homes of those who did not respond well. Obviously, 
whatever influence they may exert on the origins of delinquency, 
the childhood physical surroundings of an offender do not have 
much, if anything, to do with his response to periods of officially 
supervised freedom under legal control. It is to be noted, however, 
that there was slightly less need for intervention by social agencies 
in the families of offenders who conducted themselves well under 
extramural treatment than among the families of those who did 
not. 

MARKED DIFFERENCES 

We come now to a series of factors in which there are greater 
differences between those offenders who always succeeded during 
extramural oversight and those who always failed. 

Table 37 indicates that a greater proportion of those who be- 
haved well than of those who did not were the sons of foreign-bora 
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parents. Tabic 38 shows the countries of birth of the parents; the 
percentage of Irish parents and of those born in the United States 
was much lower among the successes than among the failures, that 
of Italian parents was somewhat higher, and that of Russian, Pol- 
ish, and Lithuanian parents was much higher. 


TABLE 38. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: BIRTHPLACE OF 
PARENTS (PERCENTAGES) 

SUCCESSES FMLURBt 



biithrrt 

\(o:heri 

1 jlhrrt 

Stnthm 

United State* 

! 5“4 

14.6 

24 a 

a 3-9 

Italy 

34-6 

3*8 

29 3 

a 7 8 

Russia. Poland, Lithuania 

28 a 

29. S 

M3 

14.9 

Ireland 

*3 

86 

156 

18 0 

Other 

'35 

MX 

16.6 

'54 

Total number of (nou n cases 

15 b 

> 5 ' 

39X 



Considering now a series of factors that reflect the social and psy- 
chological differences in the carh background ot the offenders, we 
find that among those w ho behaved well under supers iscd freedom 
the proportion who svere reared in homes in which the economic 
conditions were good was greater than among the failures (Table 
39) and that the moral standards ot their families were on the whole 
more satisfactory (Tableau) Proportionately more of the successes 
came from families in which the conjugal relations ot the parents 
were good (Table 41), they were to a greater extent held in affec- 
tion by their parents (Table 42). and the disciplinary methods of a 

TABLE 39. EXTRAMURAL SLCX.RSSES AND FAII VRESI ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF PARENTS ( PERCENT AGES ) 



SUCCESSES 

MllfftEt 

Comfortable 

3 J -x 

20 2 

Marginal 

60 -4 

704 

Dependent 

7-4 

9-4 

Total number of ^ nown cases 

>4 9 

39J 
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TABLE 40. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: FAMILY MORAL 
STANDARDS (PERCENTAGES) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Good 

l8.2 

8.9 

Fair 

I9.6 

15.8 

Poor 

62.2 

75 3 

Total number of bnown cases 

148 

380 


TABLE 41. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES’. CONJUGAL RELATIONS 



OF PARENTS ( PERCENTAGES) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Good 

69.6 

55.6 

Fair 

14.8 

'7 4 

Poor 

J56 

270 

Total number 

of t^notcn cases 133 

333 


TABLE 4^. EXTRAMI RAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: 

AFFECTION OF 

PARENTS FOR OFFENDERS 

(percentages) 



SUCCESSES. 

FAILURES 


Fathers 

Mothers 

Father' 

M others 

Good 


92.4 

61 0 

776 

Fair 

n. 8 

6.1 

2 5 5 

15 2 

Poor 

68 

‘•5 

M 5 

7 - 2 

Total number of J^nou n cases 

102 

> 3 > 

*5‘ 

348 


TABLE 4 ^ EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: DISCIPLINE BY 
PARENTS (PERCENTAGES) 


Good or fair 
Poor 


SUCCESSES failures 


hashers 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Mothers 

53 9 

50.8 

20.0 

20.8 

46.1 

49-2 

80 0 

79- 2 

/02 

128 

250 

34 * 


Total number of b.nown cases 
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TABLE 44. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES! BROKEN HOMES 
(percentages) 


Home not broken 
Home broken 


SUCCESSES 

60.9 

39-i 


FAILURES 

48.9 

5 11 


Total number of known cases 156 


409 


larger proportion of the parents were at least fair (Table 43). Table 
44 shows that the successes were to a significantly less extent than 
the failures the products of broken homes, and Table 45 shows that 
they were not in childhood to so great an extent removed from the 
parental roof because of the death, separation, desertion, or divorce 
of their parents or because their homes, although not broken, were 
unsuitable for the rearing of children. 


TABLE 45. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES! EARLY ABNORMAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCES ( PERCENTAGES) 


SUCCESSES FAILURES 

No abnormal environmental experience 678 41.8 

Abnormal environmental experiences 32.2 58 2 

Total number of \nown casts 152 400 


Turning now to certain early characteristics of the youths them- 
selves, we find, first and foremost, that those who succeeded while 
on probation or parole were an average age of 10.3 years when they 
began to misbehave, while those who consistently failed were a year 
younger. However, the time between onset of antisocial behavior 
and first arrest was shorter for those who always succeeded than for 
those who failed (Table 46). 

Table 47 shows that proportionately fewer of the successes than 
of the failures were "lone offenders,” as reflected in the offense for 
which they appeared before the Boston Juvenile Court. Fewer of 
the successes had vicious habits (Table 48), there were fewer school 
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truants among them (Table 49), they were not as much retarded in 
school (Table 50), and, as shown in Table 51, they were to a far less 
extent than the failures characterized by mental disorder, distortion, 
marked personality liabilities, or serious adolescent instability (as 
determined at the time they were examined by the Judge Baker 
Foundation Clinic). 

TABLE 46. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: TIME BETWEEN FIRST 
DELINQUENCY AND FIRST ARREST (PERCENTAGES) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

None (first offense) 

l8.2 

5.6 

One year or less 

43*4 

40.4 

Over one year 

38.4 

540 

Total number of t^nown cases 

99 

2S5 


From all these marked differences in the ethnic background, in 
the socio-psychological configurations of their family life, and in 
their personal capacities and characteristics, it is evident that those 
of our offenders who always succeeded during extramural treat- 
ment were much more favorably equipped and circumstanced than 
were those who always failed during such treatment. Clearly, there- 
fore, factors of the kind herein enumerated should be given great 
attention bv sentencing judges and correctional administrators in 
determining which offenders are likely to respond satisfactorily to 
extramural supervision and which need to be incarcerated for their 
own sake and for that of society. 

TABl.F 47. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: ACCOMPLICES IN 
OFFFNSF FOR WHICH THFY WERE BROUGHT BEFORE THE 
BOSTON JIWF.NILF COURT (PERCENTAGES) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Offense committed alone 

a 1.0 

32.6 

Offense committed with one other 
Offense committed with two or 

39.7 

*5-4 

more others 

49 5 

42.0 

Total number of l( nown cases 

'i 8 

547 
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TABLE 48. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: HABITS OF 
OFFENDERS (PERCENTAGES) 


No bad habits 
Bad habits 


SUCCESSES 

34.6 

65.4 


FAILURES 
22.0 
78 O 


Total number of known cases 159 


4 2 7 


TABLE 49. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: SCHOOL CONDUCT 

(percentages) 


SUCCESSES FAILURES 

No school misconduct 333 103 

Truancy or other school misconduct 667 89.7 

Total number of known cases 126 367 


TABLE 50. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: SCHOOL 
RETARDATION (PERCENTAGES) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Not retarded 

24 0 

12 6 

Retarded one year 

26 0 

239 

Retarded two or more years 

50 0 

63 5 

Total number of k n °wn cases 

146 

398 


TABLE 51. EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: MENTAL CONDITION 

(percentages) 


No mental disease, distortion, marked 
liabilities of personality, or marked ado- 
lescent instability 

SUCCESSES 

57-9 

FAILURES 

35-i 

Mental disease or distortion 


8.8 

17.6 

Marked personality liabilities or 
adolescent instability 

marked 

33-3 

47-3 

Total number of known cases 


'59 

427 



Chapter XV 

OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED DURING INTRAMURAL 
TREATMENT AND THOSE WHO FAILED 


F ROM the comparison in the preceding chapter it is evident that 
the former juvenile delinquents who responded satisfactorily to 
extramural treatment had more favorable backgrounds and char- 
acteristics than those who did not. In this chapter we are concerned 
with a similar comparison of the men who always behaved satis- 
factorily during periods of intramural treatment and those who 
always failed. 

It will be recalled from Chapter XIII that an inmate of a peno- 
correctional institution who was a constant disciplinary problem, 
frequently ran away from the institution, committed crimes therein, 
incited others to misbehavior, or otherwise generally disturbed the 
smooth conduct of the institution was considered a failure ; while 
an inmate who was entirely or usually amenable to the institution’s 
routine, only occasionally violating institution rules, was deemed to 
be a success. On the basis of such a differentiation, 236 youths were 
known to have succeeded throughout intramural treatment and 142 
to have failed. 1 For the sake of the sharpness of the comparison, we 
have omitted from consideration 191 youths who sometimes be- 
haved acceptably m peno-correctional institutions. We shall, how- 
ever, include them later in the prediction tables dealing with be- 
havior during specific intramural treatments. 2 

RESEMBLANCES 

Considering first the resemblances between the intramural suc- 
cesses and failures, we find a great many factors in which the two 
groups are alike. In these factors of resemblance there cannot, of 

1 See Chapter XIII, p 157, we also footnote 1 on page 169 regarding the probable error 
of the difference in the two series of cases 
* See Chapter XIX 
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course, be any clues to the difference in their responses to treatment 
in peno-correctional institutions. 

To begin with, both groups of boys had the same average number 
of brothers and sisters, and they held the same birth rank in their 
respective families. Those who behaved well in institutions and 
those who did not were in similar proportions white and Negro 
boys. They were of like nativity and were the sons of parents of like 
nativity. Those of their parents who were foreigners migrated from 
the same countries and had been in the United States for equal pe- 
riods at the time the boys were brought before the Juvenile Court. 
Further, the two groups derived in like proportion from the same 
religious background. The average age of the younger of their par- 
ents at the time of marriage was the same in both groups. 

The offenders who behaved acceptably in peno-correctional es- 
tablishments and those who did not had in many ways the same 
kind of up bringing For instance, the disciplinary practices of 
their parents were to an equal extent poor. The two groups were 
sons of parents with similar educational limitations and of like eco- 
nomic status ; and an equal proportion of the families were aided in 
one way or another by social agencies during the boyhood of the 
offenders The resemblance in economic condition is further indi- 
cated by the fact that the mothers of the two groups were to a like 
extent compelled to be gainfully employed during the childhood of 
the offenders. 

There is further resemblance between those offenders who be- 
haved well in institutions and those who did not in that they were 
to a like extent subjected to early abnormal environmental experi- 
ences, which means that they left their parental homes or were re- 
moved from them because of the death, desertion, divorce, separa- 
tion, illness, or imprisonment of their parents, or because social 
agencies felt that their homes were not conducive to the healthy 
rearing of children. 

Those who adjusted to institutional life and those who did not 
resembled each other in the extent to which they were truants from 
school or otherwise seriously misbehaved, and in the degree of their 
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school retardation. They also resembled each other in the age at 
which they began to work, in the extent to which they belonged to 
gangs in boyhood or ran about the streets with crowds of boys, and 
the extent to which they failed to join well-supervised boys’ dubs 
for wholesome use of leisure time. The health of these two groups 
of boys, as revealed at the time of their examination by the Judge 
Ba&er Foundation Clinic, was the same. And finally, the same 
amount of time elapsed between the onset of their first misbehavior 
manifestations and their first arrest. 

SLIGHT DIFFERENCES 

In the factors in which those offenders who consistently suc- 
ceeded during intramural treatment and those who always failed 
differed from each other only slightly (a 4 to 10 per cent differ- 
ence), we may find some clues to the reasons for the difference in 
their behavior. 

First, it is to be noted that the younger of the parents of those 
offenders who behaved well were on the average a little older than 
the younger of the parents of the youths who did not get along well 
in institutions. Also, there was a slightly greater difference in age 
between the parents of those offenders who always behaved accept- 
ably in institutions than between the parents of those who always 
failed. 

The youths who always responded favorably to life in peno-cor- 
rectional institutions were reared in somewhat better neighbor- 
hoods than the others and in homes in which the living conditions 
were slightly more satisfactory, the conjugal relations of their par- 
ents were better; also the boys were somewhat older at the onset of 
their misbehavior manifestations than were those who always failed. 

We now come to a few factors which suggest that those offenders 
who responded well to life in peno-correctional establishments may 
have found in such institutions a welcome refuge from the poor con- 
ditions surrounding them; for these youths were in somewhat 
greater proportion than the others, members of families in which 
parents and /or brothers and sisters were also delinquents, there was 
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a somewhat greater incidence of mental disease or defect in their 
families, and they were to a slightly greater extent than the institu- 
tional failures the sons of parents who had little affection for them. 

It should be added, however, that the youths who behaved well in 
institutions were of slightly higher intelligence than those who 
failed, that on the whole they had somewhat better habits, and that 
they suffered less than the others from mental disorders, distortions, 
or marked liabilities of personality (as determined at the time of 
their examination in the Clinic). 

It will be recalled that among the boys who experienced extra- 
mural treatment those who succeeded had a better background on 
the whole than those who failed. This does not hold true of the boys 
who had intramural treatment; an erraticism is evident in the dif- 
ferences between the two groups, the successes being more favorably 
characterized in some respects and less so in others than the failures. 
It is clear, therefore, that for explanations of the difference in their 
behavior behind walls we must look to other factors of difference 
than those already described. 

MARKED DIFFERENCES 

In only two factors is there a marked difference between the intra- 
mural successes and failures. One is the age at first arrest ; those who 
behaved acceptably in institutions were a year younger on the aver- 
age on the occasion of their first arrest than were those who did not 
adjust themselves to institutional life. It would appear, therefore, 
that the youths who behaved acceptably in institutions had a shorter 
period of unrecognized delinquency than those who always failed. 
Their habits of delinquency were less deeply ingrained and, per- 
haps for this reason, they more easily adjusted themselves to institu- 
tional life. 

The other factor of marked difference between those who be- 
haved satisfactorily during intramural treatment and those who did 
not is to be found in Table 52, in the extent to which they committed 
offenses in the company of other boys, as reflected in the offense 
which brought them before the Boston Juvenile Court. The offend- 
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TABLE 52. INTRAMURAL SUCCESSES AND FAILURES: ACCOMPLICES IN 
OFFENSE FOR WHICH THEY WERE BROUGHT REFORE BOSTON 
JUVENILE COURT (PERCENTAGES) 


SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Offense committed alone 

2 7-5 

38.7 

Offense committed with one other 
Offense committed with two or 

32.8 

20.2 

more others 

39 7 

41-1 

Total number of \nown cases 

1 89 

119 


crs who succeeded in intramural treatment were, to a significantly 
less extent than the others, youths who committed their offenses 
alone. This would indicate that the boys who got along satisfactorily 
in institutions were to a greater extent than the failures influenced 
in their behavior by others; they were evidently of the companion- 
able, suggestible type, capable of being influenced by their asso- 
ciates. Apparently, therefore, offenders who are easily influenced 
can adapt themselves more readily to the group life of institutions 
than can the “lone wolves” whose misbehavior is apparently not 
dependent on the influence of companions. 

Even these two differences between the successes and failures in 
intramural treatment are not very marked; certainly these two 
groups do not differ nearly as much as do those who succeeded and 
those who failed during periods of extramural treatment. The 
reason for this can probably be traced to the fact that supervision in 
institutions is much closer than under probation or parole and the 
chances of misbehavior therefore are fewer. 

On the basis of this evidence it seems reasonable to conclude that 
less habituation in delinquency and greater adaptability to group 
life afford at least a partial explanation of the better adjustment of 
certain offenders to institutional life. 



Chapter XVI 

OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED DURING BOTH EXTRA- 
MURAL AND INTRAMURAL TREATMENT AND 
THOSE WHO FAILED 

I N the two preceding chapters certain gross differences were 
shown to exist between the characteristics and background of 
offenders who responded successfully to extramural oversight and 
offenders who did not, and between those of offenders who re- 
sponded successfully to intramural treatment and offenders who 
did not. In this comparison we found some clues to the reasons why 
offenders respond in different ways to extramural and intramural 
treatment. In the present chapter we make another grouping of our 
“conduct types” — those who behaved successfully during at least 
some, though not necessarily all, treatments, both extramural and 
intramural (209 cases) and those who always failed during both 
types of treatment (91 cases). 

RESEMBLANCES 

There are a number of factors of resemblance between the of- 
fenders who behaved well during both extramural and intramural 
treatment and those who did not. Both groups had the same propor- 
tion of white and Negro youths among them; they were of like 
nativity; the average difference in age between the younger and the 
older of their parents was the same; the families of the two groups 
were of equal size; to a like extent other members of the families 
were also delinquents ; and a similar proportion of the mothers had 
wholesome affection for their sons. 

They further resemble each other in the extent to which the fami- 
lies were aided by social agencies during the boyhood of the offend- 
ers. An equal proportion of the boys in the two groups had health 
handicaps, as determined at the time they were examined in the 
clinic of the Judge Baker Foundation. Those offenders who sue- 
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ceeded during some or all extramural and intramural treatments 
were of the same intelligence level as those who failed, they were 
equally retarded in school, and in like degree had misconducted 
themselves in school. Like proportions of both groups of offenders 
did not, in boyhood, belong to well-supervised recreational clubs, 
preferring gangs or running about with crowds of boys. And fi- 
nally, the offenders who behaved satisfactorily during at least some 
of their peno-correctional experiences resembled those who persist- 
ently failed in age at onset of misbehavior, age at first arrest, and 
amount of time that elapsed between onset of misbehavior and first 
arrest. 

These resemblances certainly do not explain the reasons for the 
difference in response to peno-correctional treatment. 

SLIGHT DIFFERENCES 

We will now consider the slight differences between the two 
groups of offenders First of all, the offenders who succeeded in at 
least some extramural and intramural treatments were, in slightly 
greater proportion than the failures, the sons of foreign-born par- 
ents. Second, in a considerable senes of factors they were slightly 
less underprivileged than those who failed, for a somewhat smaller 
percentage of the former group were the products of broken homes 
and a larger proportion of them had the affection of their fathers 
and were better disciplined by their fathers and mothers than were 
the youths who did not react well to treatment. Further, a lower 
proportion of the offenders who responded satisfactorily were 
reared by mothers who had to be frequently absent from home be- 
cause of outside employment. More of them grew up in homes in 
which the living conditions were better, and their homes were in 
somewhat better neighborhoods. The offenders who behaved ac- 
ceptably during some or all peno-correctional treatments came from 
families in which there was less mental disease or defect than did 
the offenders who misbehaved during both intramural and extra- 
mural supervision. Slightly fewer of the successes were first-born 
children. 
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A slightly higher proportion of the youths who behaved well 
during at least some treatments committed the offense for which 
they were brought into the Boston Juvenile Court in company with 
other boys, which indicates that their commission of delinquent 
acts was determined at least partially by the influence of others, and 
that they were not such confirmed offenders as were the youths 
who committed their offenses alone. 

Perhaps none of these slight differences is of great significance, 
but taken together they serve to indicate that, by and large, the of- 
fenders who behaved acceptably during at least some periods of 
both extramural and intramural treatment were less disadvantaged 
than those who did not respond satisfactorily to treatment either in 
the community or behind walls. 

MARKED DIFFERENCES 

Turning now to a series of factors m which there are greater dif- 
ferences between those who responded satisfactorily to at least some 
extramural and intramural treatments and those who did not, we 
find at least some clues to the reasons for the variation in their 
response. 

First of all, as seen in Table 53, the youths who behaved well dur- 
ing both types of treatment were, to a greater extent than the fail- 
ures, the sons of parents who did not have the advantage of formal 
schooling. This finding has only indirect significance, being ex- 
plainable by the fact that a higher proportion of the parents of the 
successes than of the failures were foreign born and came from 
countries in which there was often a lack of educational oppor- 
tunity. Table 54 shows that more of the youths who succeeded un- 
der treatment than of the failures were reared in homes of ade- 
quate economic status. Table 55 shows that those who succeeded 
during both forms of peno-correctional treatment were in still an- 
other way more privileged than those who failed, in that they were 
to a greater extent the sons of parents whose conjugal relationships 
were satisfactory; and Table 56 indicates that as children they were 
not so often subjected to abnormal environmental experiences. 
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From Table 57 it is evident that those who succeeded during both 
forms of treatment were to a less extent than the failures the victims 
of vicious habits in their boyhood. Table 58 reveals another signifi- 
cant difference between the successes and failures, namely, that a 
lower proportion of the former than of the latter had any mental 
or personality distortions or disorders, as determined at the time of 
th^jr examination at the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic. 

From these more marked differences between the youths who be- 
haved well during at least some extramural and intramural peno- 
correctional treatments and those who did not respond satisfac- 
torily to either, it is evident that the former group were in many 
respects more privileged in their background and characteristics 
than were those who filled. It would seem reasonable to infer, there- 
fore, that the traits and background of the offenders themselves 
were of great significance in determining their divergent reactions 
to treatment, whether this consisted of incarceration or supervision 
in the community 


TABLE 53 OF FENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH TYPES OF TREATMENT 
AND THOSE WHO FAILED: EDUCATION OF PARENTS 

(percentages) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

No formal schooling 

One or both attended common 

6l 9 

44 7 

school 

34.2 

46 1 

One or both entered high school 

39 

92 

Total number of known cases 

2 57 

76 


TABLE 54. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH TYPES OF TREATMENT 
AND THOSE WHO FAILED: ECONOMIC STATUS OF PARENTS 

(percentages) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Comfortable 

24.6 

14 6 

Marginal 

704 

76.4 

Dependent 

4.9 

9.0 

Total number of k nou,n cases 

203 

89 
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TABLE 55. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH TYPES OF TREATMENT 
AND THOSE WHO FAILED : CONJUGAL RELATIONS OF PARENTS 

(percentages) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

Good 

66.1 

52.1 

Fair 

12.9 

u -3 

Poor 

21.0 

366 

Total number of known cases 

tyi 

V 

TABLE 56. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH TYPES OF TREATMENT 

AND THOSE WHO FAILED: EARLY ABNORMAL ENVIRONMENTAL 

EXPERIENCES (PERCENTAGES) 



SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

No abnormal environmental experiences 

51 8 

389 

Abnormal environmental experiences 

48 2 

6l I 

Total number of known cases 

>99 

90 

TABLE 57. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH TYPES OF TREATMENT 

AND THOSE WHO FAILED: HABITS OF OFFENDERS 

(percentages) 


SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

No bad habits 

29 0 

,8 5 

Bad habits 

71 0 

8 l -5 

Total number of k n °wn cases 

2 10 

9 2 


TABLE 58. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH TYPES OF TREATMENT 
AND THOSE WHO FAILED : MENTAL CONDITION (PERCENTAGES) 


No mental disease, distortion, marked 
liabilities of personality, or marked ado- 
lescent instability 
Mental disease or distortion 
Marked personality liabilities or marked 
adolescent instability 


Total number of kjiown cases 


SUCCESSES 

FAILURES 

37.0 

26.1 

■47 

18.5 

48.3 

55-4 

184 

9 * 



Chapter XVII 

OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED DURING INTRAMURAL 
TREATMENT AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED 
DURING BOTH FORMS OF 
TREATMENT 

I N our search for the reasons why certain offenders did not behave 
satisfactorily except behind walls, we now turn to a comparison 
of this group (214 cases) with the offenders who succeeded at least 
at times during both supervised freedom and while in peno-correc- 
tional institutions (209 cases). 

RESEMBLANCES 

The two groups of offenders we are considering here — those who 
succeeded only during intramural treatment and those who suc- 
ceeded during both extramural and intramural— resembled each 
other in a number of ways. First, in family background: the boys 
were of like nativity; the average age of the younger of their par- 
ents at the time of marriage was the same, as was the average differ- 
ence in age between the younger and older of their parents; the 
families of the two groups were of equal size, they had a like his- 
tory of mental disease and/or defect, and they were to an equal 
extent aided by social agencies during the boyhood of our of- 
fenders. 

Also, certain characteristics of the boys themselves were similar. 
At the time they were examined at the Clinic of the Judge Baker 
Foundation the two groups were in about the same condition of 
health, and an equal incidence of mental disease or distortion or of 
personality liabilities was discovered among them. They were in 
equal measure retarded in school. They were of the same average 
age when they began to work, and they engaged in the same types 
of occupation. During boyhood they were to an equal extent mem- 
bers of gangs or street crowds of boys, and similar proportions of 
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the two groups had not belonged to any organizations for the con- 
structive use of leisure. 

They resembled each other in the age at onset of misbehavior 
manifestations and in the age of first arrest, and therefore in the 
length of time that elapsed between onset of first misbehavior and 
first arrest. And, finally, the two groups were to an equal extent 
lone offenders, as reflected in the particular offense for which they 
appeared before the Boston Juvenile Court. 

SLIGHT DIFFERENCES 

A comparison of the slight differences in the background and 
characteristics of the offenders who responded satisfactorily only 
to institutional life and those who behaved well during some or 
all their extramural and intramural peno-correctional treatments 
shows that there were in the former group a slightly higher propor- 
tion of Negroes, a slightly higher proportion of youths who were 
the offspring of marriages between native-born and foreign-born 
parents, and a slightly higher proportion of sons of American-born 
or Irish-born fathers and American-born mothers. Their parents 
had been in America for a somewhat longer period than had the 
parents of the youths who responded satisfactorily to both types of 
treatment. 

The offenders who behaved well in institutions but not during 
extramural supervision were reared in homes of slightly lower eco- 
nomic status than the youths who responded acceptably to both 
intramural and extramural treatment. They were to a somewhat 
greater extent the sons of mothers who had been compelled to work 
in order to supplement a meager family income. The youths who 
behaved well only in institutions differed from the others in having 
less affection from their mothers during boyhood, and in being 
reared in homes in which there was slightly more delinquency 
among their parents and/or brothers and sisters and where the 
moral standards were slightly lower. It should be said, however, 
that they grew up in homes and neighborhoods in which the physi- 
cal living conditions were slightly better. 
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The youths who behaved well in institutions but not during pe- 
riods of extramural supervision had slightly higher intelligence 
than the youths who adjusted to both extramural and intramural 
peno-correctional treatment. As children, the former had more bad 
habits than the latter and had misbehaved in school to a greater ex- 
tent, particularly as school truants. 

It is already evident from the slight differences between the two 
groups that those who got along well in institutions but not during 
the freer oversight afforded by extramural treatment were, by and 
large, less favorably circumstanced than were the youths who 
showed capacity to behave satisfactorily under all forms of treat- 
ment. This finding is substantiated by a comparison of the more 
marked differences between the groups. 

MARKED DIFFERENCES 

First, it should be emphasized that there are no marked differ- 
ences in the personal characteristics of the two groups. The differ- 
ences which occur are found in their family background. 

The youths who behaved well only in institutions were sons of 
parents who had better schooling than were the youths who ad- 
justed to both intramural and extramural treatment, as is shown in 
Table 59. This is explained by the fact that they were to a greater 
extent the sons of native-born parents, who naturally had more 
opportunity for schooling than the foreign-born parents. 

As will be seen from Table 60, the former group were to an ap- 
preciably greater extent than the latter the sons of parents whose 
conjugal relationships were not satisfactory. Also, they were to a 
greater extent reared in homes that were broken by death, deser- 
tion, separation, or divorce (Table 61); and they were subjected 
to more abnormal environmental experiences, largely as the result 
of the break-up of their homes but partly also because their homes 
were for other reasons unsuited to the wholesome rearing of chil- 
dren (Table 62). This last finding is emphasized in Table 63, which 
shows that fewer of them were held in affection by their fathers 
than were those who responded well to both types of treatment, 
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and by Tabic 64, which shows that the disciplinary practices of 
their parents were poorer. 

It would appear, therefore, from the marked differences between 
the offenders who behaved well only behind walls and those who 
responded satisfactorily to both extramural and intramural peno- 
correctional supervision, that the generally poorer parental and 
parent-child relationships in the former group had something to do 
with their inadequate response to treatment. There was obviously 
less security and more unwholesomeness in their early upbringing, 
which seems to have been reflected in an inability to make good 
adjustments without the intensive restraint and control offered by 
a peno-correctional institution. Evidently an insecure and poorly 
disciplined offender finds in an institutional regime a needed prop 
to good conduct which is lacking in the freer oversight of extra- 
mural correctional treatments. 


TABLE 59. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN INTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
EXTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 
TYPES: EDUCATION OF PARENTS (PERCENTAGES) 


INTRAMURAL 
SUCCESSES, EXTRA- 
MURAL FAILURES 


No formal schooling 44.9 

One or both attended common 

school 50.6 

One or both entered high school 4 5 

Total number of kjtown cases 1 56 


SUCCESSES IN 
BOTH TYPES 

61.9 

34 2 
39 

257 
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TABLE 6o. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN INTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
EXTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN 
BOTH TYPES : CONJUGAL RELATIONS OF PARENTS 
(percentages) 


INTRAMURAL 

SUCCESSES, EXTRA- SUCCESSES IN 
MURAL FAILURES BOTH TYPES 

Good 56.1 66 1 

Fair 161 12.9 

Poor 27.8 21.0 

Total number of {noum cases 155 171 


TABLE 6l. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN INTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
EXTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 
TYPES! BROKEN homes (percentages) 


INTRAMURAL 

SUCCESSES, EXTRA- SUCCESSES IN 
MURAL FAILURES BOTH TYPES 

Home not broken 47.5 57.0 

Home broken 52.5 43 o 


T otal number of known cases 202 


200 


TABLE 62. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN INTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
EXTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 
TYPES : EARLY ABNORMAL ENVIRONMENTAL EXPERIENCES 

(percentages) 

INTRAMURAL 

SUCCESSES, EXTRA- SUCCESSES IN 
MURAL FAILURES BOTH TYPES 

No abnormal environmental experiences 36.4 51.8 

Abnormal environmental experiences 63.6 48.2 

Total number of known cases 


195 


199 
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TABLE 63. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN INTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
EXTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 
TYPES: AFFECTION OF FATHERS FOR OFFENDERS 
(percentages) 


Good 

Fair 

Poor 


INTRAMURAL 
SUCCESSES, EXTRA- 
MURAL FAILURES 

55-4 
285 
16 1 


SUCCESSES IN 
BOTH TYPES 

66 3 
20 4 
13-8 


Total number of t^nown fates 130 


98 


TABLE 64. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN INTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
EXTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 

types: discipline by parents (percentages) 


INTRAMURAL SUCCESSES, SUCCESSES 

EXTRAMURAL FAILURES IN BOTH TYPES 


Good 

bather’ 

.8 

Mothers 

bathers 

2 -3 

Mothers 

Fair 

150 

15 1 

28.5 

29 6 

Poor 

84 2 

84 9 

69.2 

70.4 

Total number of known cases 

I2J 

/66 

1 3° 

i59 



Chapter XVIII 

OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED DURING EXTRAMURAL 
TREATMENT AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED 
DURING BOTH FORMS OF 
TREATMENT 

W E now turn to those offenders who did not respond satisfac- 
torily to incarceration but did behave acceptably during at 
least some of the extramural treatments to which they were sub- 
jected (48 cases). As in the previous chapter, a comparison of the 
background and characteristics of this conduct type will be made 
with those of the offenders who behaved satisfactorily during both 
extramural and intramural peno-correctional treatment (91 cases). 
From such a comparison should emerge some clues to the reasons 
wdiy certain offenders, though able to get along well under extra- 
mural oversight, do not respond to the more severe and persistent 
restraint of institutional life. 

RESEMBLANCES 

There are a number of factors in which the youths who were 
able to get along satisfactorily under extramural supervision but 
not under intramural control resembled those who responded satis- 
factorily to both types of treatment. 

First of all, the two groups contained like proportions of white 
and Negro youths. They were of similar nativity and were sons of 
parents of like nativity; those among their parents who were for- 
eign born had been in America for the same length of time before 
the boys’ appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court. They were off- 
spring of families of equal size, the average difference in age be- 
tween their parents was the same, and the average age of the 
younger of their parents at the time of marriage was the same. 

The two groups were alike in the limited education of their par- 
ents; in the extent to which they were products of broken homes; 
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and in the degree to which they were subjected to early abnormal 
environmental experiences, such as placement in foster homes, fre- 
quent moving about, commitment to juvenile institutions, and so 
on. They were to an equal extent denied the care of their mothers, 
for like proportions of both groups had mothers who were gain- 
fully employed outside the home. They were in equal proportions 
offspring of families in which there was a history of mental disease 
or defect; they came from families in which members other than 
the offenders (parents and/or brothers and sisters) were also de- 
linquents; in equal proportions they were reared in homes in which 
the moral standards were low ; the same proportions of the families 
were assisted by social agencies during the boyhood of the offend- 
ers. The two groups were held in parental affection to a like degree 
during childhood, and were subjected to similar disciplinary prac- 
tices by their parents 

As to the youths themselves, they misbehaved in school in like ex- 
tent, particularly as school truants They began to work at the same 
early age, and were to an equal extent engaged in street trades upon 
entering industrial life They had a like equipment in physical 
health, as determined at the time of their examination at the Clinic 
of the Judge Baker Foundation. The boys were of the same aver- 
age age at first arrest, and a like period elapsed between the onset 
of misbehavior and first formal recognition of delinquency. And 
finally, they resembled each other in the limited extent to which 
they were in boyhood members of boys’ clubs, settlements, and 
other organizations for the constructive use of leisure. 

SLIGHT DIFFERENCES 

We now turn to the factors in which the two groups differed 
slightly, to see whether we can find in them any suggestion of why 
certain offenders respond well to extramural supervision but not to 
incarceration. 

It will be recalled that for the purpose of our comparisons “slight 
differences” are those in which the difference in incidence of one 
ormore sub-categories is not more than 4 to 10 per cent. In view of 
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the fact that there were only 48 boys in the group who behaved well 
under extramural but not under intramural treatment, each of the 
slight differences may have little if any significance. However, a 
distinct trend of difference in several factors in combination may 
suggest, at least, the reasons why the two groups behaved differently 
during treatment. 

A slightly larger proportion of the youths who behaved satisfac- 
torily during extramural treatment but not during intramural than 
of those who behaved well during both were first-born children. 
To a slightly greater extent their parents did not live together com- 
patibly even though they were not actually to any greater extent 
separated or divorced. The boys were to a slightly greater extent 
reared in homes in which the economic and living conditions were 
poor, even though the neighborhoods in which they grew up were 
slightly better. 

There are three minor differences in the characteristics of the 
boys themselves: slightly larger proportions of those who responded 
well only during extramural treatment than of those who re- 
sponded well to both types of treatment were of low intelligence, 
were retarded in school, and had bad habits in boyhood. 

Although the differences between the two groups of delinquents 
are small, it is evident that the trend is essentially in the direction 
of a poorer early environment and of a slightly worse innate equip- 
ment (reflected in their somewhat lower intelligence and in school 
retardation) among those who got along well during extramural 
supervision but not behind walls. However, only a comparison of 
the marked differences between the groups will show whether the 
trend of difference is really significant. 


MARKED DIFFERENCES 


Although the two sets of offenders are to a like extent the sons of 
foreign-born parents, there is a considerable difference in the coun- 
try of birth of their parents. Table 65 shows that an appreciably 
greater proportion of the offenders who got along well only during 
extramural supervision were sons of Italian-born fathers and 
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TABLE 65. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN EXTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
INTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 

types: birthplace of parents (percentages) 

EXTRAMURAL SUCCESSES, SUCCESSES 

INTRAMURAL FAILURES IN BOTH TYPES 



Fathers 

Mothers 

Fathers 

Mothers 

United States 

19 I 

20.0 

20.2 

20.5 

Italy 

44,8 

46.7 

31.8 

32-3 

Russia, Poland, Lithuania 

19.1 

178 

M 1 

13.8 

Ireland 

2.1 

6.6 

1 1.6 

*4-4 

Other 

149 

89 

223 

19 0 

Total number of known cases 

47 

45 

/9S 

>95 


mothers, and that proportionately fewer of them were the sons of 
parents born in Ireland. The suggestion may be ventured that pos- 
sibly the temperament of South European peoples does not adapt 
itself so well to the rigid discipline of institutional life. 1 

Three other factors of significant difference in the characteris- 
tics of the two groups of offenders may shed further light on the 
reasons why certain offenders, though responding satisfactorily to 
a less rigid form of peno-correctional treatment, do not get along 
well in the more closely supervised life of institutions. As Table 66 

TABLE 66. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN EXTRAMURAL BUT FAILED 
IN INTRAMURAL TREATMENT, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED 
IN BOTH TYPES : EARLY ASSOCIATES 

(percentages) 


Neither crowd nor gang asso- 

EXTRAMURAL 

SUCCESSES, INTRA- 
MURAL FAILURES 

SUCCESSES IN 

BOTH TYPES 

ciations 

8 3‘3 

7 M 

Ran about with crowd 

14.6 

22.2 

Member of gang 

2.1 

6.4 

Total number of known cases 

4 8 

203 


1 It should be pointed out also that a larger proportion of youths who behaved well dur- 
ing extramural supervision but not in institutions were sons of Catholic parents This tact 
hinges, however, on the larger proportion of Italian parents in this group and is of no sig- 
ni&ance in itself, as is shown by the opposite situation in the case of the Irish 
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shows, those who responded well only to extramural treatment 
were, to a less extent than the others, boys who in their childhood 
belonged to gangs or ran about with crowds of boys; that is, they 
kept to themselves to a significantly greater degree. Apparently they 
were to a greater extent of the type who do not like group life than 
were those who behaved well during both extramural and intra- 
mural treatment. Their potentialities for good behavior become evi- 
dent only in the more individualized treatment offered by extra- 
mural supervision, where association between the offender and the 
probation or parole officer constitutes the major basis of treatment, 
as contrasted with a multifarious rubbing of shoulders (and tem- 
peraments) with many fellow-inmates and officers during intra- 
mural control. This finding is further borne out in Table 67, which 

TABLE 67. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN EXTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
INTRAMURAL TREATMENTS, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 
TYPES- ACCOMPLICES IN OFFENSE FOR WHICH THEY WERE 
BROUGHT BEFORE BOSTON JUVENILE COURT 

(percentages) 

EXTRAMURAL 

SUCCESSES, INTRA- SUCCESSES IN 
MURAL FAILURES BOTH TYPES 

Offense committed alone 41.5 29-5 

Offense committed with one other 19.5 30 6 

Offense committed with two or 

more others 39.0 39 9 

Total number of l^nown cases 41 173 

reveals that these youths were lone offenders to a significantly 
greater degree than were the boys who responded to both types of 
treatment. 

And, lastly, it is evident from Table 68 that the youths who be- 
haved well only during periods of extramural treatment were to a 
less extent than the others burdened with liabilities of personality. 
This fact in conjunction with our other findings would indicate 
that a tendency to withdraw from the company of others or an in- 
ability to get along with others, although not necessarily classifiable 
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TABLE 68. OFFENDERS WHO SUCCEEDED IN EXTRAMURAL BUT FAILED IN 
INTRAMURAL TREATMENTS, AND THOSE WHO SUCCEEDED IN BOTH 
types: mental condition (percentages) 



EXTRAMURAL 

SUCCESSES, INTRA- 

SUCCESSES IN 


MURAL FAILURES 

BOTH TYPES 

No mental disease, distortion, 

marked 


liabilities of personality, or marked ado- 


lcscent instability 

49.0 

37.O 

Mental disease or distortion 

1 4 3 

M 7 

Marked personality liabilities or 

marked 


adolescent instability 

36.7 

483 

Total number of known cases 

49 

184 


as mental pathology but merely as a “personality handicap,” appar- 
ently largely explains why certain offenders do not behave well in 
confinement, where they must get along with others and make 
forced adaptations, although they respond satisfactorily to extra- 
mural supervision. 


***** 

Now that we have discerned very real differences between our 
four major “conduct types" that indicate what may be the explana- 
tion for their divergent responses to extramural and intramural 
treatment in general, we can turn to the preparation of prediction 
charts showing the probable behavior of offenders during the vari- 
ous forms of peno-correctional treatment. If certain factors m the 
constitution, the background, and the foreground of our offenders 
are found to be sufficiently predictive of the course of their be- 
havior under different forms of peno-correctional treatment, it will 
be possible to conclude that our conduct types are also representa- 
tives of “treatment types,” i.e., that the application of different 
forms of correctional therapy or punishment may be expected to 
bring about at least roughly definable and predictable results. Such 
a finding should be of great value to judges, parole board members, 
and others concerned with the administration of criminal justice. 



Chapter XIX 

PREDICTING BEHAVIOR DURING VARIOUS FORMS OF 
PENO-CORRECTIONAL TREATMENT 


I N our analyses of the “conduct types” we discovered several clues 
to the reasons why certain offenders do not respond to certain 
types of peno-correctional treatment. Our next step is to use this 
information in such a way that a judge, knowing certain facts about 
the background and personal characteristics of a prisoner brought 
before him for sentencmg, will be helped in deciding which of the 
various forms of peno-correctional treatment is likely to produce the 
best results. For example, we found that offenders who did not like 
companionship did not behave as well in institutions as on proba- 
tion or parole; special provision should be made for such offend- 
ers to insure more individualized attention than is ordinarily given 
in institutions. We also found that certain youths who were victims 
of deep feelings of insecurity engendered by their early environ- 
ment behaved well in institutions but not during extramural super- 
vision; probation and parole authorities should be guided by this 
finding in giving closer and more sympathetic supervision to such 
offenders if it is necessary to place them on probation or parole. 

If it is possible to determine to which kind of peno-correctional 
treatment a particular offender is most likely to respond, and so to 
subject him only to treatments which will increase his capacity for 
adjustment and thereby his responsiveness to treatment, the peno- 
correctional system can be made to function much more smoothly — 
and to the ultimate advantage of the public as well as the offender. 

In our previous works our prediction tables dealt only with the 
probable behavior of offenders following the completion of a par- 
ticular form of treatment; in $oo Criminal Careers and in Later 
Criminal Careers with behavior after treatment in a men’s reforma- 
tory, in Five Hundred Delinquent Women with behavior after treat- 
ment in a women’s reformatory, and in One Thousand Juvenile De- 
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linquents with behavior after treatment by a juvenile court upon 
recommendation of a child guidance clinic. 1 We have never before 
considered the prediction of behavior during specific forms of 
treatment. However, in the present research we have assembled 
information regarding the behavior of our 1,000 juvenile delin- 
quents during various peno-correctional treatments from the onset 
of their delinquent careers until they reached an average age of 
twenty-nine years. 

BASIS OF PREDICTION 

In Chapter XIII we described how these basic data were gathered 
and how the behavior of each offender during each period of peno- 
correctional treatment was carefully analyzed and a summary made 
of his conduct during each type of treatment. 2 For example, the 
case of John G (see page 151) was summarized as follows: he failed 
during three probations; misbehaved during three periods of pro- 
bation under suspended sentence but behaved satisfactorily in a 
fourth ; failed during three periods on parole ; got along well during 
two correctional school commitments; failed during one stay in a 
reformatory; and behaved acceptably during two terms in jail. 
John G therefore had to be regarded as a failure under straight pro- 
bation, first a failure but later a success on probation under sus- 
pended sentence, a failure on parole, a success in a correctional 
school, a failure in a reformatory, and a success in a jail. We ana- 
lyzed m this w r ay the history of each of 962 men about whose 
conduct during peno-correctional treatments information was 
available. 

After the responses to treatment were summarized, correlations 
were made between 63 factors in the family and personal history of 
the delinquents and behavior during each particular form of treat- 
ment (straight probation, probation under suspended sentence, pa- 
role, correctional schools, reformatories, prisons, jails, Army and 

1 See 500 Criminal Careers, Chapter XVIH, One Thousand juvenile Delinquents, Chap- 
ter XI; Five Hundred Delinquent Women, Chapter XVII; hater Criminal Careers, Chap- 
ter Xll 

1 See pages 1 5 1 ff 
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Navy). By our usual method of first inspecting the correlation 
tables and then applying the coefficient of mean square contin- 
gency wherever the degree of relationship was in doubt, five factors 
were selected from each set of correlations which, with one or two 
exceptions, showed the highest degree of relationship to behavior 
during each form of treatment. If more than five factors showed 
about an equal degree of relationship to behavior during treat- 
ment, those five were chosen about which information could be 
most readily obtained for the court by probation officers or others. 
If there were a sufficient number of factors upon which to con- 
struct the predictive table without utilizing the factor “Mental con- 
dition,” this factor was omitted because most courts do not go to the 
expense of subjecting offenders to psychiatric examination. 3 It 
should be said, finally, that wherever two factors were equally pre- 
dictive and a choice could be made between them the one which was 
more objective in character, or about which information could be 
obtained more easily by officers of the court, was chosen. An ex- 
amination of the factors selected for each prediction table will indi- 
cate, however, that it was not always possible to utilize only highly 
objective factors. 

PREDICTING BEHAVIOR DURING PROBATION 

The five factors selected as a basis for predicting behavior during 
probation are shown in Table 69. The behavior of each offender 
who had been placed on probation and whose status on each of the 
five factors was known was scored. 4 As in all our previous prediction 
tables, score classes were set up between the limits of the lowest and 
the highest possible failure score — in this instance between 162.7 and 
318.4. Then the cases were distributed into their particular failure- 
score classes in accordance with behavior during probation. When 
the table was completed it was examined to determine what con- 
traction of the score classes should be made, the process resulting in 
Table 70. 

* Intelligence of offender was, however, included where it was predictive 

4 Since this process of scoring was described in Chapter XII there is no need to repeat 
it here. 
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TABLE 69. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR DURING STRAIGHT 



COEFFICIENT 

PERCENTAGE 

INCIDENCE 

OP FAILURE 

PREDICTION 

OF MFAV SQUARE 

DURING 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

PROBATION 

Birthplace of father 

X 7 


Poland, Russia, Lithuania 


45-4 

Italy, Ireland 


537 

United States or foreign countries ex- 
cept Italy, Ireland, Poland, Russia, and 
Lithuania 


65 5 

Discipline by father 

.22 


Good 


16.7 

Fair 


45-5 

Poor 


62 9 

Discipline by mother 

.22 


Good 


15.4 

Fair 


48.6 

Poor 


65.2 

School retardation 

x 7 


No retardation 


43 5 

Retarded one year 


54-9 

Retarded two or more years 


62.7 

School misconduct 

20 


No misconduct 


4 i 7 

Misconduct other than truancy 


5 i 5 

Truancy 


62.1 


• Whatever contractions have been made of the original more detailed sub-categories of 
the factors are based on an examination of the raw tables, from which it could readily be 
determined which sub-categones to combine 


From this table a judge can ascertain, for example, that an 
offender scoring under 240 has six and a half chances in 10 (64 per 
cent) of behaving well under probation; two chances in 10 (20 per 
cent) of erratic behavior (that is, sometimes succeeding and some- 
times failing, but not progressing consistently from poorer to better 
behavior) ; less than half a chance in 10 (4 per cent) of behaving 
well on probation later though not immediately; and only about 
one chance in 10 (12 per cent) of failing entirely. In other words, 
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TABLE 70. TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR DURING 
STRAIGHT PROBATION (CONTRACTED) 


TOTAL 

ALWAYS 

ALWAYS 

EARLY FAILURE, 

ERRATIC 


SUCCESS 

FAILURE 

LATER SUCCESS 

BEHAVIOR 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

Num- 

Per 

'Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 240 

16 

64.0 

3 

12 0 

I 

4.0 

5 

20 0 

25 

240 to 270 

16 

33 3 

21 

43 7 

6 

125 

5 

105 

48 

270 and over 

4 2 

14.4 

183 

62.9 

3 2 

1 1.0 

34 

11 7 

291 

Total 

74 

20 3 

207 

569 

C = -35 

39 

to.y 

44 

12.1 

364 


the chances of immediate or ultimate good behavior of this offender 
during probation are almost nine out of 10. Obviously, a judge 
would readily place such an offender on probation since the likeli- 
hood of his good response is so high. 

On the other hand, if he has before him an offender who scores 
270 or over, he will see from the prediction table that the chances of 
failure under this form of treatment are more than six out of 10, 
and he therefore would not be so likely to place this particular 
offender on probation. However, the important question that would 
naturally arise in the mind of a reflective judge is whether this 
offender has a better chance of good behavior under some other 
form of peno-correctional treatment. The answer to this question 
will be found in the next chapter. 

PREDICTING BEHAVIOR DURING PROBATION UNDER SUSPENDED SENTENCE 

The five factors in the family and personal history of our group 
of offenders which showed the highest relationship to behavior 
during this form of probation 6 are shown in Table 71. It will be 
noticed that in all but one factor the predictive elements are the 
same as for straight probation; in Table 71 the factor “Affection of 
father for offender” has replaced “School retardation” of Table 69. 

By the same methods applied throughout the construction of pre- 

5 Probation under suspended sentence carries a threat of commitment to an institution 
in case the probationer violates the conditions of probation 
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TABLE 71. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR DURING PROBATION 
UNDER SUSPENDED SENTENCE 



COEFFICIENT 

PERCENTAGE 

INCIDENCE 

OF FAILURE 

DURING PROBA- 
TION UNDER 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

SUSPENDED 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

SENTENCE 

Birthplace of father 

20 


Foreign countries except Italy and Ireland 

586 

Italy 


66.2 

United States or Ireland 


78.4 

Discipline by father 

26 


Good 


37-5 

Fair 


55 8 

Poor 


76.4 

Discipline by mother 

20 


Good 


33 3 

Fair 


588 

Poor 


750 

Affection of father for offender 

>7 


Good 


64.1 

Fair or poor 


79-4 

School misconduct 

■M 


No misconduct 


5 1,1 

Truancy or other misbehas lor 


73 9 


* Whatever contractions have been made of the original more detailed sub-categories of 
the factors are based on an examination of the raw tables, from which it could readily be 
determined which sub-categories to combine 


diction tables, Table 72 was evolved within the score limits of 244.6 
to 383.1, which represents the lowest and highest possible failure 
scores for this particular form of peno-correctional treatment on the 
basis of the above five factors. 

From this table a judge would see that an offender scoring under 
300 has a fifty-fifty chance of success during probation under sus- 
pended sentence. If an offender scores 330 or over, however, his 
chances of failure are almost eight out of 10. A judge would not be 
likely, therefore, to place such an offender under a suspended sen- 
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TABLE 72. TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR DURING 
PROBATION UNDER SUSPENDED SENTENCE (CONTRACTED) 


TOTAL 

ALWAYS 

SUCCESS 

ALWAYS 

FAILURE 

EARLY FAILURE, 

LATER SUCCESS 

ERRATIC 

BEHAVIOR 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

Num- 

Per 

'biu m- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 300 

8 

50 0 

8 

50 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l6 

300 to 330 

i? 

37 8 

19 

42 2 

3 

67 

6 

133 

45 

3^0 and over 

23 

T 3 3 

T 35 

78.0 

12 

69 

3 

1.8 

J 73 

Total 

48 

20.5 

162 

69 2 

>5 

64 

9 

3-9 

234 


C = 37 


tence, particularly if the defendant has a better chance of success 
under some other form of treatment. 

PREDICTING BEHAVIOR DURING PAROLE 

The five factors found to have the highest predictive value for 
behavior during parole are shown m Table 73. “Birthplace of 
mother” is the new factor introduced, taking the place of “School 
retardation” in the group predictive of behavior on ordinary proba- 
tion (Table 69) and of “Affection of father for offender” in the 
prognostic syndrome for probation under suspended sentence 
(Table 71). 

A prediction table was constructed on the basis of these five fac- 
tors within the score limits of 276.4 to 296.5. Table 74, like the others 
thus far presented, was contracted from a more refined failure-score 
classification. 

It is evident that an offender in the higher score brackets has less 
chance of success than one in the lower score brackets. A judge or 
parole board would not be likely to encourage parole following im- 
prisonment for an offender scoring 350 or over if some other form 
of treatment were available during which he would be likely to be- 
have more acceptably. If he were placed on parole, he should be 
subjected to especially strict supervision to prevent the further com- 
mission of crimes. 
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TABLE 73. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR DURING PAROLE 



COEFFICIENT 

PERCENTAGE 

INCIDENCE OF 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

FAILURE DUR- 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

ING PAROLE 

Birthplace of father 

.22 


Foreign countries except Ireland 


643 

United States 


77-9 

Ireland 


89.7 

Birthplace of mother 

T 7 


United States, Italy, Russia, Poland, 
Lithuania 


66.9 

Foreign countries except Ireland, Italy, 
Russia, Poland, Lithuania 


727 

Ireland 


86.7 

Discipline by father 

! 7 


Good 


4°-3 

Fair 


63.9 

Poor 


74 -i 

Discipline by mother 

T 7 


Good 


50.0 

Fair 


61.7 

Poor 


73 8 

School misconduct 

.^7 


No misconduct 


55 2 

Misconduct 


72.2 


• Whatever contractions have been made of the original more detailed sub-categories of 
the factors are based on an examination of the raw tables, from which it could readily be 
determined which sub-categories to combine 


PREDICTING BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRIAL AND CORRECTIONAL SCHOOLS 

Turning now to the various intramural peno-correctional treat- 
ments that have been included in this research, we present first, in 
Table 75, the five factors found to be most highly predictive of be- 
havior in industrial and correctional schools. It will be noted that 
we have here a different set of factors than for the other forms of 
treatment considered. 

The degree of relationship between these factors and behavior in 
such schools is not very high, as evidenced by the low coefficients of 
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TABLE 74. TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR DURING 
PAROLE (CONTRACTED) 

ALWAYS ALWAYS EARLY FAILURE, ERRATIC 


TOTAL 

SUCCESS 

FAILURE 

LATER SUCCESS 

BEHAVIOR 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 290 

I 

too 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

290 to 350 

8 

15 4 

34 

65.4 

10 

19.2 

- 

- 

52 

3*50 and over 

M 

8.6 

120 

73.6 

28 

17.2 

I 

.6 

163 

Total 


10 6 

*54 

7 1 3 

C — 22 

38 

17.6 

I 

•5 

2/6 


mean square contingency, 0 but as they are the five factors showing 
the highest association to behavior they had to be used. It will be 
noted from Table 76, however, that the coefficient of mean square 
contingency representing the degree of association between these 
five factors in combination and behavior in correctional schools is 
higher than is the coefficient expressing the relationship between 
any one of the five individual factors and behavior in correctional 
schools. 

By consulting Table 76 a judge would see that an offender scor- 
ing under 210 has only three chances in 10 of not behaving satisfac- 
torily in an industrial or correctional school at one time or another, 
while the chances are almost five and a half in 10 that an offender 
scoring as high as 220 or more will not respond satisfactorily to the 
regime of such a school either immediately or at a later time. The 
judge would be less likely, therefore, to place this offender in such 
an institution, but his decision would depend on whether or not 
this particular offender has a better chance of good behavior under 
some other form of peno-correctional treatment — a point to be en- 
larged upon in the next chapter. 

* The probable reason for this is that "success” in institutional life so often means merely 
adherence to rules, compliance with the routine, and the like, and a substantial proportion 
of institutional inmates must, by the institution’s own standards, be classified as successes. 
Therefore the divergencies between the two groups are not as marked, though they are still 
consistently in one direction 
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TABLE 75. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRIAL AND 
CORRECTIONAL SCHOOLS 



COEFFICIENT 

PERCENTAGE 

INCIDENCE OF 

FAILURE IN 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

CORRECTIONAL 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

SCHOOLS 

Moral standards of childhood home 

.08 


Fair or poor 


4 2 -3 

Good 


57 7 

Number of children in family 

.08 


Two or more children 


41.9 

Offender only child 


57 - 1 

Conjugal relations of parents 

J ? 


Good 


369 

Fair 


48.1 

Poor 


54 3 

Habits of offender 

10 


No bad habits 


3 ' 5 

Bad habits 


45 7 

Time between first misbehavior and first 
arrest 

.10 


None 


23 1 

Some 


43 2 


• Whatever contractions lu\c been made of the original more detailed eub-cuegoncs of 
the factors are based on an examination of the raw tables from which it could readily be 
determined which sub-categories to combine 


PREDICTING BEHAVIOR IN REFORMATORIES 

We found that the five factors shown in Table 77 bore the highest 
relationship to behavior during reformatory treatment. Some of 
them are new; for the first time “Intelligence of offender” appears. 
On the basis of these five factors we constructed Table 78 within 
the score limits of 171.3 to 237.4, derived as always from the lowest 
and highest possible percentage incidence of failure on the five 
factors involved. 

Although the coefficient of mean square contingency is low, 
Table 78 has some value; for a judge is at least able to determine 
from it which offenders are most likely to succeed under this form 
of treatment. For example, an offender scoring under 200 has only 
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TABLE 76. TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR IN INDUSTRIAL 
AND CORRECTIONAL SCHOOLS (CONTRACTED) 



ALWAYS 

ALWAYS 

EARLY FAILURE, 

ERRATIC 


TOTAL 

SUCCESS 

FAILURE 

LATER SUCCESS 

behavior 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

Num- 

Per 

Num- Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

ber 

cent 

ber cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 210 

I r 

55.O 

6 30 0 

2 

1 0.0 

I 

5.0 

20 

210 to 220 

26 

37 -i 

25 35 7 

9 

12.9 

10 

14.3 

70 

220 and over 

23 

3 1 9 

39 54 - 2 

6 

83 

4 

5 6 

72 

Total 

60 

370 

70 432 

C — .24 

n 

10 5 

15 

9-3 

162 


about two chances in 10 of failing consistently if he is placed in a 
reformatory; the higher the offender’s score the greater the proba- 
bility of failure under this form of treatment. We shall see from the 


TABLE 77. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR IN REFORMATORIES 



COEFFICIENT 

PERCENTAGE 

INCIDENCE OF 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

FAILURE IN RE- 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

FORMATORIES 

Birthplace of father 



Foreign countries except Italy, Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania 


32.6 

United States, Italy, Russia, Poland, 
Lithuania 


45 7 

Conjugal relations of parents 

.10 


Fair or poor 


39-2 

Good 


48.1 

Intelligence of offender 

■14 


Not feebleminded 


40.0 

Feebleminded 


55.0 

School misconduct 

.10 


No misconduct 


25.0 

Misconduct 


40.6 

Member of gang or crowd 

•17 


Yes 


34-5 

No 


48.0 

• Whatever contractions have been made of the original more detailed 

sub-categones of 

the factors are based on an examination of the raw tables, from which it could readily be 


determined which sub-categories to combine 
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TABLE 78. TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR IN 
REFORMATORIES (CONTRACTED) 



ALWAYS 

ALWAYS 

EARLY FAILURE, 

, ERRATIC 


TOTAL 

SUCCESS 

FAILURE 

LATER SUCCESS 

BEHAVIOR 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

Num- 

Per 

Nun) 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

ber 

cent 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 200 

12 

66.7 

4 

22 2 

2 

II. 1 

- 

- 

18 

200 to 210 

2 4 

55 8 

16 

37-2 

T 

47 

I 

2 3 

43 

210 to 220 

9 

4 ° 9 

10 

43 5 

2 

9 1 

I 

45 

22 

220 to 230 

8 

276 

19 

65 5 

I 

3-4 

I 

3-4 

29 

230 and over 

- 

- 

3 

75-0 

I 

250 

- 

- 

4 

Total 

53 

45 7 

5 2 

44 s 

C = .14 

8 

6.9 

3 

2 6 

1 16 


illustrations presented in the next chapter how a judge would de- 
termine what alternative treatment to apply if the chances of good 
behavior in a reformatory are slight. 

PREDICTING BEHAVIOR IN PRISONS 

It was possible on the basis of the five factors in Table 79 to con- 
struct a chart showing probable behavior of offenders in a prison, 
but since the total number of cases involved is small the resulting 
predictive instrument can be considered only as tentative and illus- 
trative. Table 80, constructed withm the score limits of 94.5 and 
214.0, was contracted from a more detailed failure-score classi- 
fication. 

By consulting this table a judge would see that an offender scor- 
ing under 120, though having only three chances in 10 of not be- 
having acceptably in prison, has a like chance of always getting 
along in prison, two chances in 10 of adjusting himself to a prison 
regime after a period of failure, and one chance in 10 of behaving 
well at times. If he scores 120 or over, he has about the same chance 
of constantly misbehaving in prison as the offender who scores un- 
der 120; but he has six and a half chances in 10 of always behaving 
satisfactorily, as opposed to the three chances in 10 of the offender 
who scores under 120. The offender with a higher score is more 
likely, therefore, to be sent to prison than the former. 
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TABLE 79. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR IN PRISONS 




PERCENTAGE 


COEFFICIENT 

INCIDENCE 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

OF FAILURE 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

IN PRISONS 

Age of younger parent at marriage 

• 3 2 


Twenty-one or over 


77 

Under twenty-one years 


4I.9 

tfbnjugal relations of parents 

.28 


Good or fair 


25.8 

Poor 


61.5 

Discipline by father 

A 7 


Poor 


24.O 

Good or fair 


40.0 

Affection of father for offender 

*24 


Fair or poor 


l6.0 

Good 


34*2 

Age of offender at first arrest 

.20 


Eleven or older 


21.0 

Under eleven years 


3 6 -4 


* Whatever contractions have been made of the original more detailed sub-caicgones of 
the factors arc based on an examination of the raw tables, from which it could readily be 
determined which sub-categories to combine 


TABLE 80. TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR IN PRISONS 

(contracted) 


TOTAL 

ALWAYS 

SUCCESS 

ALWAYS 

FAILURE 

EARLY FAILURE, 

LATER SUCCESS 

ERRATIC 

BEHAVIOR 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

A um - 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 120 

3 

33 3 

3 

33 3 

2 

22 3 

I 

II I 

9 

120 and over 

2 3 

65.7 

10 

28.5 

I 

2 9 

I 

2 9 

35 

Total 

26 

59 1 

n 

29 5 

3 

6.5 

2 

4.6 

44 


C= .35 


PREDICTING BEHAVIOR IN JAILS AND OTHER SHORT-TERM INSTITUTIONS 

In the prediction of behavior in jails, houses of correction, and 
other establishments to which short sentences are usually given, we 
utilized the five factors in Table 81. On the basis of these factors we 
constructed Table 82 within the score limits of 34.9 to 114.0. 
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TABLE 8l. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR IN JAILS AND OTHER 
SHORT-TERM INSTITUTIONS 




PERCENTAGE 


COEFFICIENT 

INCIDENCE 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

OF FAILURE 

FACTORS AND Sl'B-C ATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

IN JAILS 

Color of offender 

•44 


Negro 


67 

White 


17.6 

Age at first arrest 

•14 


Thirteen or over 


12.5 

Under thirteen 


22 3 

Member of gang or crowd 

.10 


No 


157 

Yes 


24 5 

Neighborhood influences in childhood 

I? 


Good or fair 


0 

Poor 


199 

Time between first misbehavior and first 



arrest 

.22 


None 


0 

One year or less 


12.5 

Over a year 


29.7 

• Whatever contractions have been made of the 

original more detailed sub categories of 

the factors are based on an examination of the raw tables, from which 

it could readily be 


determined which sub-categories to combine 


TABLE 82 . TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR IN JAILS AND 
OTHER SHORT-TERM INSTITUTIONS (CONTRACTED) 



ALWAYS 

ALWAYS 

EARLY 

FAILURE, 

ERRATIC 


TOTAL 

SUCCESS 

FAILURE 

LATER SUCCESS 

BEHAVIOR 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

4 \ um - 

Pet 

Num- Per 

dum- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

ber 

cent 

her cent 

ber 

ten! 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 70 

4 

50 0 

4 5 ° 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

70 and over 

61 

56 0 

35 32 1 

7 

6.4 

6 

55 

109 

Total 

65 

55 6 

59 1 S -3 

C — .10 

7 

6.0 

6 

5 1 

,l 7 


It can be seen from a glance at this table that its predictive value 
is not high, but it suggests the possibility of application of this 
method to short-term offenders. 7 An offender scoring 70 or over 

7 The superficial standards of satisfactory performance expected of )ai! inmates arc re- 
flected in the low predictive value of the table. 
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TABLE 83. FACTORS PREDICTIVE OF BEHAVIOR IN ARMY OR NAVY 



COEFFICIENT 

PERCENTAGE 

INCIDENCE OP 

PREDICTION 

OF MEAN SQUARE 

FAILURE IN 

FACTORS AND SUB-CATEGORIES* 

CONTINGENCY 

ARMY OR NAVY 

Education of parents 

• T 7 


No formal schooling 


34-2 

One or both attended common school 


41 0 

One or both entered high school 


60 0 

Religion of parents 

20 


Mixed 


33-3 

Both Catholic or Hebrew 


42 2 

Both Protestant 


588 

Difference in age of parents 

20 


Five years or less 


40.5 

More than five years 


57-i 

Delinquency in immediate family 

.20 


Delinquency 


385 

No delinquency 


64.7 

Neighborhood influences m childhood 

.22 


Poor 


33 3 

Good or fair 


58.8 


• Whatever contractions have been made of the original more detailed sub-categories of 
the factors are based on an examination of the raw tables, from which it could readily be 
determined which sub-categories to combine 


has but little more chance of behaving acceptably in jails than the 
one scoring under 70. However, the value of Table 82 will be 
brought out in the next chapter where illustrative cases are given 
showing how the tables can be used m combination. 

Even though all offenders may have about an equal chance of 
success or failure under a jail routine, a particular offender may 
have more chance of acceptable conduct in jail than he has under 
any other form of peno-correctional treatment. 

PREDICTING BEHAVIOR IN ARMY OR NAVY 

Although enlistment in the Army or Navy is not a peno-corrcc- 
tional treatment, its value in certain types of cases as a supplement 
to probation or parole cannot be denied. Certain of our offenders 
responded very well to this type of regime even though they did not 
behave acceptably under other forms of treatment. Probationers 
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TABLE 84. TOTAL FAILURE SCORE RELATED TO BEHAVIOR IN ARMY 
OR NAVY (CONTRACTED) 


TOTAL 

ALWAYS 

SUCCESS 

ALWAYS 

FAILURE 

EARLY FAILURE, 
LATER SUCCESS 

ERRATIC 

BEHAVIOR 

TOTAL 

FAILURE 

"Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

SCORE 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

Under 230 

l8 

5 i -4 

10 

286 

I 

2 9 

6 

1 7.1 

35 

230 and over 

3 

37 5 

5 

625 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Total 

21 

48S 

15 

34 9 

1 

2 3 

6 

14 0 

43 


C = 26 


and parolees have occasionally sought to join the Army or Navy m 
the belief that such enlistment presented the most promising solu- 
tion of their behavior problems. For these reasons wc have consid- 
ered it useful to develop a prediction table for this tvpe of discipline. 

On the basis of the five factors in Table 83 we evolved Table 84 
within the score classes of 179.8 to 299.4. % consulting this table a 
judge could determine that an offender scoring under 240 has less 
than three chances in to of consistently failing under the regime of 
the Army or Navy, while one scoring 230 or over has more than six 
chances in 10 of misbehaving. This information might prove ex- 
ceedingly useful m determining upon the kind of treatment to be 
given a particular offender. An institution approaching Army or 
Navy discipline would probably be more effective than another type 
for a man with a low score, or, if probation is being considered, the 
added discipline of the Army or Navy might be indicated. 

* t * • • 

We have presented eight prediction tables indicating the probable 
behavior during each form of peno-correctional treatment of of- 
fenders who are or have been juvenile delinquents. The tables 
clearly indicate that success or failure is relative, for none of them 
shows a io-out-of-io chance of absolute success or failure. This fact 
should act as a spur to peno-correctional authorities who have per- 
haps come to feel that certain offenders are not amenable to any 
known form of treatment. It will be seen that the right treatment 
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given at the right time to the right criminal is the important factor 
m the sentencing process. But inventiveness is also called for in ex- 
perimenting with new forms of character-therapy , habit-traming, 
psychotherapy, and the like. The chief value m these tables lies m 
the scientific basis which they provide for the disposition of particu- 
lar cases, on the sound theory that each offender is essentially typical 
of some sufficiently definable “treatment type.” 

Although prediction charts must be used with great discretion, 
they nevertheless provide the judge with a guide to treatment far 
more telling than the haphazard method now in use in disposing 
of cases. Their proper employment is bound to lead to fundamental 
improvements in present sentencing practices and treatment meth- 
ods and to a search for other more promising ones. Whether the 
application of more appropriate treatment will tend to shorten de- 
linquent careers or result in rehabilitating more offenders remains 
for future research to determine. But at least during treatment a 
smoother, more effective, and less expensive administration of jus- 
tice is likely, and the public, which — as much as the offenders them- 
selves — is the victim of an inefficient and haphazard administration 
of justice, will be safeguarded. 



Chapter XX 

CASES ILLUSTRATING THE USE OF PREDICTION 

TABLES 


I N Chapters XII and XIX we presented prediction tables con- 
structed on the basis of the materials of this research, showing 
the probable recidivism of offenders of the type represented by this 
group of juvenile delinquents, their probable age at reformation 
and at change from the commission of serious to minor offenses, 
and die probable behavior of such offenders during each of seven 
types of peno-correctional treatment and in the Army or Navy. Al- 
though these individual prediction tables are valuable at least in 
indicating the likelihood of ultimate good behavior or of good be- 
havior during a particular treatment, to make full practical use of 
them a judge should know not only the type of treatment during 
which an offender is likely to behave well but also the type follow- 
ing which he gives the greatest promise of reformation. We arc 
ready, therefore, to illustrate the practical use of prediction charts 
in improving the disposition practices of the courts within the 
framework of the present machinery for the administration of 
criminal justice . 1 

The reader of a work such as this is doubtless familiar with the 
present haphazard method of disposing of criminal cases. Ran- 
dom, tnal-and-error procedures are the rule. Except for efforts to 
punish the crime — rather than the criminal — by penalties estab- 
lished by statute, there is no consistent approach to the disposition 
of cases. Courts waver between stringency and leniency, depending 
on their own or the community’s mood or feeling about certain 
offenses or offenders. A rationale of punishment hardly exists. The 
typical case history of a criminal career is a series of fines, proba- 

1 In joo Criminal Careen, hater Criminal Careen, and fur Hundred Delinquent 
Women me presented prediction table* indicating behavior following reformatory treatment, 
but die me of these chart* u limited until wc can itudy the behavior of the same or a like 
group of offenders during and following other forms of pcno-correctiorul treatment. 
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tions, commitments, paroles, more fines, recommitments, more 
probations, and so on and on through a maze of arrests, convictions, 
releases, nol-prosses. It is evident that offenders are constantly being 
resubjected to types of treatment to which they have already failed 
to respond, and until some means are found of subjectmg an of- 
fender to the form of peno-correctional treatment that is most 
promising for his particular case, there can be no hope of better re- 
sults than we are now getting. The disposition of cases by the use 
of prediction charts, which represent objectified and systematized 
experience with many cases similar to the particular one appearing 
before a judge or parole board, offers an efficient method of select- 
ing the treatment to which an offender is most likely to respond; 
for such charts are based on a consideration of many factors in an 
offender’s history that are much more relevant to the conduct to be 
expected of him than is the offense itself. 2 

The reader is asked to bear in mind, however, that we are not pro- 
posing that judges use prediction charts to the exclusion of any 
other methods which have already shown themselves to be of value. 
A prediction table is, after all, only an instrument for the court’s 
use, but it has, at least, a rational foundation and is not the result of 
vague notions about the presumably deterrent effect of this or that 
form of punishment, or a whim of the moment on the part of some 
judge, based on largely irrelevant but seemingly significant con- 
siderations — not to speak of pressure on the court for leniency or 
seventy in a given case. 

Let us assume that a judge has before him the eleven prediction 
charts presented in Chapters XII and XIX. These include: one indi- 
cating probable behavior of juvenile offenders during a fifteen- 
vear span between the ages of fourteen and twenty-nine (Table 32, 
page 142), one indicating probable age at change from the commis- 
sion of serious to the commission of minor offenses (Table 33, 
page 143), one indicating probable age at reformation (Table 34, 
page 145), 3 seven showing the probable behavior of offenders dur- 

* See j 00 Criminal Careers, p 295-296. 

* As we have shown earlier, this does not mean that arrival at any specific age is in itself 
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ing specific types of peno-correctional treatment (Tables 70, 72, 74, 
76, 78, 80, and 82, all in Chapter XIX), and one indicating probable 
behavior in the Army or Navy (Table 84, page 214). How would he 
be aided in disposing of an offender before him for sentence by the 
application of these predictive devices? 

First, for every case appearing before him a judge would have to 
request a court officer to gather the necessary data on each of the 
factors used in the construction of the tables, as the basis for fig- 
uring the offender's scores. These scores determine his probable be- 
havior during various forms of peno-correctional treatment and the 
likelihood of his ultunate reform. A glance at the prediction tables 
indicates that the number of factors about which information has 
to be gathered for each case is not large, because some of them are 
used in several tables. There is no doubt that a skilled investigator 
could assemble the necessary information and verify it in as short a 
time as is at present required by the court for the usual probation 
officer’s investigation and report preliminary to an offender’s sen- 
tence. 

Once these data have been gathered, each offender can be scored. 
This process actually takes only a few minutes With the scores 
made, the judge can see at a glance not only what the chances arc 
of the particular offender’s ultimate reformation, but also at what 
age he is likely to reform or, if he is not likely to reform, whether 
he has a reasonable chance at least of becoming a minor offender 
and at what age; also, he can determine during which form or 
forms of treatment the particular offender has the best chance of 
good behavior. 

Consider a few illustrations. In Table 85 arc shown, for a senes of 
cases, post-treatment failure scores and chances of good behavior 
(reform) during the age-span fourteen to twenty-nine years under 
various forms of peno-correctional treatment and in the Army and 
Navy. Knowing an offender’s chances of good behavior during par- 

a guaranty of reform, but only that arrival at a certain age by a person possessed of certain 
traits (“factori") will result m a certain kind of behavior In these prediction tables, ‘‘age’* 
u prognosticallv significant only as related toother factors Persons scoring differently on the 
predictive (acton will reform at different ages if at all 
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ticular treatments, and the chances of his ultimate reform, a judge 
examining such individual case charts could arrive rather quickly 
at a suitable disposition of the case. 

Analyzing cases A, B, and C, to whom these tables can be applied 
because they actually were juvenile delinquents, let us put ourselves 
back in the juvenile court at the time when, as boys, these offenders 
first came before the judge, and see how he would have used the 
prediction tables. By consulting Table 32 in Chapter XII (page 142) 
he would first ascertain that as the youths score 98.3, 85.5, and 98.3, 
respectively, they are representative of a “treatment type” in which 
each has six chances in 10 of ultimate reformation, one and a half 
chances of remaining a serious offender, one and a half chances of 
becoming a minor offender, and less than one chance in 10 of er- 
ratic behavior (that is, not reforming but being occasionally a seri- 
ous offender and occasionally minor). He would then ascertain 
from Table 34 (page 145) that with such scores, A, B, and C have 
only one and a half chances in 10 of reformmg when less than 
fifteen years of age, five chances in 10 of doing so when between 
fifteen and twenty-one, and three and a half in 10 when twenty- 
one or over. 

The judge might assume that because A, B, and C have equal 
chances of reforming, the same treatment is indicated in all three 
cases. But this is not so, as we shall see from an analysis of their 
chances of good behavior during various types of treatment. From 
the scoring made for each form of treatment we see that case A has 
four chances in 10 of behaving well during straight probation, only 
two in 1 oof behaving well during probation that carries a threat of 
commitment to an institution, and only three in 10 of behaving 
well on parole after serving an institutional sentence. Obviously A 
is too great a threat to the general security to be allowed to remain 
at large. His chances of responding satisfactorily to treatment in 
institutions are better than during extramural supervision, for he 
has four and a half chances of satisfactory behavior in a correctional 
school, five and a half in a reformatory, six and a half in prison, 
and seven in jail. 
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222 JUVENILE DELINQUENTS GROWN UP 

But there is still another matter to be taken into account. Our 
judge’s decision as to the disposition of this case would be deter- 
mined finally by A’s age at the time of the particular court appear- 
ance. If he is only thirteen years old, let us say, straight probation 
might well be indicated, in view of A’s reasonably good chances of 
ultimate reformation and the fact that his antisocial behavior would 
probably not be serious at that age; if he does not respond satisfac- 
torily to probation he can, on his next appearance in court, be com- 
mitted to a correctional school. If, however, A, a former juvenile de- 
linquent, is about twenty-one years old at the time of his appearance 
in an adult court, commitment to a reformatory would be wiser 
than placement on probation. But in view of the fact that A still has 
three and a half chances in io of reformation after the age of 
twenty-one too long a sentence is not indicated (see Table 34, page 
145). If A is between twenty-five and thirty at the time of court ap- 
pearance, the judge would choose between prison and jail, depend- 
ing upon what opportunities A needs for vocational training, health 
supervision, or psychiatric attention; but subsequent parole would 
have to be applied with care, because of A’s poor chance of good 
behavior during parole. The parole authorities would have to be 
particularly admonished to give A close and intensive supervision, 
or the judge would have to impose a longer sentence in order to 
avoid parole as long as possible. 

As already pointed out, B has the same chance of ultimate reform 
as A, but his probable behavior during different forms of treatment 
does not resemble A’s in all respects. Like A, he has four chances in 
10 of behaving well during probation, but he has six chances (in- 
stead of A’s two) of good behavior under suspended sentence. Un- 
like A who has but three chances, B has six and a half chances in 
10 of behaving well during parole. Like A, he has four and a half 
chances of satisfactory behavior in a correctional school, but only 
three and a half chances of behaving satisfactorily in a reformatory, 
to A’s five and a half. B has seven chances m 10 of behaving accept- 
ably in prison or jail, which is about the same as A’s. 

In considering the best disposition of B’s case, a judge would be 
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likely to place him on probation under a suspended sentence if he 
was under twenty-one at the time of the particular court appear- 
ance; for his chances of good behavior on that form of treatment 
are greater than under straight probation or in a correctional school 
or a reformatory. If he is twenty-one or older he might be sent to 
prison or jail on a sentence which would provide early release on 
parole, for his score shows that he has six and a half chances in 10 of 
responding favorably to parole and there is, therefore, no need to 
keep him behind walls for any considerable length of time. In other 
words, the judge would see that B would do well on probation un- 
der a suspended sentence or under a short sentence to an institution 
(if commitment is indicated at all for any special reason, such as 
need of vocational training, medical care, or psychiatric attention) 
followed by a long period of parole, but that a correctional school 
or a reformatory should be avoided if possible. 

It is of interest at this point to record what actually happened to 
B under the existing method of disposing of cases. He did finally 
reform when he was about twenty-six years old, but meanwhile he 
had been placed on straight probation at the age of fifteen (instead 
of being given probation under suspended sentence under which, 
as his prediction chart indicates, his chances of good behavior were 
much greater than under probation). He soon ran away and when 
apprehended was committed to a correctional school (the chart 
indicates that he was not likely to respond well to this form of treat- 
ment). There he remained for fifteen months and proved to be very 
difficult and lazy. At the age of seventeen he was paroled, and for 
almost four years behaved quite well (his chart indicates a good 
chance of success on parole). At the age of twenty-two he again 
appeared in court, this time for non-support, and he was again 
placed on straight probation. He soon defaulted, however, and 
joined the Army where he remained for two years; he behaved ex- 
ceedingly well and was given an honorable discharge (his predic- 
tion chart indicates likelihood of good behavior in the Army). 
Since his honorable discharge from the Army, B has given no 
trouble whatsoever. Whether he would have reformed earlier if 
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given the kind of treatment during which he had a good chance of 
behaving well is of course an open question. Obviously, if through- 
out his career he had been given the kind of treatment during 
which he was likely to behave reasonably well, he would have 
avoided friction with the authorities, the public would have had 
greater protection from his depredations, treatment in his case 
would have been less wasteful, and possibly good adjustment would 
have carried over into his life in freedom. 

As to case C, the judge would note that his chances of reforma- 
tion are the same as A’s and B’s. A glance at his chart indicates that 
C, like A and B, has four chances in 10 of succeeding under proba- 
tion; and like A but unlike B, he has very little chance of success 
either during probation under suspended sentence or during pa- 
role. He has, howexer, a better chance than either A or B of satis- 
factory conduct m a correctional school but as little chance as B of 
success in a reformatory, and as good a chance as A and B of ade- 
quate adjustment in prison or jail. If C happens to be under seven- 
teen at the time of the particular court appearance, the judge might 
be inclined to try straight probation in his case If probation has 
already been tried and C has not done well, his small chance of suc- 
ceeding under the more stringent probation accompanied by a sus- 
pended sentence to an institution makes it obvious that direct com- 
mitment to a correctional school is indicated, for C has six and a half 
chances in io of satisfactory behavior during this type of treatment. 
A wise judge would avoid sentencing this offender to a reformatory 
because his chances of satisfactory behavior there are clearly much 
lower than under the stricter regimes of prison or jail. If he sends 
C to an institution, it should be on a long rather than a short sen- 
tence, in the light of C’s probably poor response to parole . 4 

4 The auction whether an offender of this type i hould be released on parole involve* * 
consideration of the enure philosophy of parole and the practical problem of balancing in- 
dividual and social interests If parole were implemented by a truly (ic, wholly) inde- 
terminate sentence rhe problem would be simplr: given so high a nsk. it would be the 
better part of wisdom to keep such an offender under strict institutional control, because the 
protection of society against aggression comes first and the individual's welfare second. Such 
a person might be released later in life, when he is no longer acUvely dangerous However, 
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What actually happened to C under the present system of dis- 
posing of cases is worth noting. At the age of twelve he was given 
probation under suspended sentence for the offense of burglary 
(which his chart indicates should not have been done, for he had but 
two chances in 10 of success). During this time he was arrested for 
stealing, the previous sentence was invoked, and he was committed 
to a correctional school, where his behavior was excellent (as his 
prediction chart indicates it was likely to be). He was paroled (as 
the prediction chart indicates he should not have been), and had to 
be returned to the correctional school because of consistent misbe- 
havior. During a second, third, and fourth stay in the correctional 
school, C’s behavior was excellent (as the chart indicates it was 
likely to be); while during a second, third, and fourth parole he 
seriously misbehaved (as the chart indicates he probably would). 
At the age of eighteen, during parole, he was arrested for larceny 
and placed on probation, during which he committed larcenies (his 
chart indicates only four chances m xo of good behavior on proba- 
tion). At the age of nineteen he was sent to a reformatory for lar- 
ceny, and seriously misbehaved there (his chart indicates a very low 
chance of success in a reformatory) During parole from the re- 
formatory he misbehaved and he was again sent to the reformatory 
where he again misbehaved ; he was again placed on parole and mis- 
behaved, and was again returned to the reformatory and misbe- 
haved. At the age of twenty-three he was transferred from a re- 
formatory to a jail, where he remained for a year and a half, and was 
then transferred to another jail for a year. While in jail his behavior 
was satisfactory (reference to the chart indicates that C had a very 
high chance of good behavior in jail). At the age of twenty-eight 

Milling “indeterminate" sentences are in a sense fixed sentences in that the upper and lower 
limits of a frequently narrow zone of years are set As long as this is true, the paroling au- 
thority must cope with the puzzling problem of whether it is better, in the long run (a) to 
release all offenders at some time before the expiration of the maximum limit of sentence 
thereby affording them some supervision during the transition to absolute freedom but sub- 
jecting society to the risk of their committing new crimes during a period when they might 
have been safely in prison, or (b) to keep them incarcerated for the full term and release 
them at its conclusion without any supervision 
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C is still a serious criminal. Although we cannot, within the present 
limited state of our knowledge, assert that, given the treatment in- 
dicated by the prediction chart, reformation, or minor rather than 
serious delinquency, would have resulted (it should be remem- 
bered that C’s chances of ultimate reformation were six in io), it is 
certainly reasonable to assume that C would at least have done 
much less damage along the way, and at less expenditure of public 
funds for rearrests, retrials, and the like, had he been given the 
treatment indicated. 

It should be evident to the reader by now that although A’s, B’s, 
and C’s chances of post-treatment reformation are the same, the 
peno-correctional treatments during which thev had the best likeli- 
hood of good behavior are different. 

We turn now to an application of the prediction charts to three 
other cases, D. E. and F (Table 85V Consultation of Tabic 152 
(page 142) indicates that, unlike cases A, B, and C, who had six 
chances m 10 of reformation, D. E, and F, scoring 1 39.2. 132.8. and 
120, respective! v, ha\c but three and a half chances m 10 of ulti- 
mately reforming, a like low probability of ultimately becoming 
minor offenders, almost two and a half chances of remaining seri- 
ous offenders, and less than one chance in to of being erratic offend- 
ers (that is, alternating between serious and minor delinquencies). 
A glance at Table 33 (page 143) shows further that I), E, and F have 
but two chances in 10 of becoming minor delinquents while still 
under twenty-one years of age, almost five in 10 when they arc be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-one, and three in 10 when they are twenty- 
one and over. In other words, there are about six and a half chances 
in 10 that they will become minor offenders when they are still un- 
der twenty-one, if they do not reform entirely or remain serious 
delinquents. 

Despite the resemblance in the probable ultimate adjustment of 
cases D, E, and F, an examination of their scores for each form of 
peno-correctional treatment, as recorded in Table 85, again indi- 
cates certain differences in the way a court should dispose of these 
cases. For instance, F has a much better chance of succeeding on 
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probation than D and E and likewise a much better chance of suc- 
cess on probation under suspended sentence. All three offenders 
have about a like chance of success on parole ; but E has less of a 
chance of succeeding in a correctional school regime than D and 
F ; while F has a much better chance of behaving well in a reforma- 
tory than D and E. All three offenders, however, have an equally 
good chance of conducting themselves acceptably in prison, in jail, 
or in the Service. 

Examination of the chances of success of each one of these of- 
fenders during particular forms of peno-correctional treatment in- 
dicates that if probation fails in D’s case, the correctional school 
regime gives promise of eliciting good behavior. A reformatory 
regime should be avoided, if possible, because D’s chances of suc- 
cess there are low; prison or jail may be utilized with a good chance 
of satisfactory behavior, but parole should be avoided unless the 
strictest kind of supervision can be given, as D’s chances of good 
behavior under this form of treatment are low. 

In the case of E, on the other hand, a correctional school regime 
docs not seem very promising, but if E is at the age where prison or 
jail could be considered, such regimes are more suitable for him. If 
probation is resorted to and fails and a correctional school is tried 
and he does not behave well there, this does not mean that E will 
not adjust himself to later intramural experiences; but if there ap- 
pears to be no alternative treatment for him, probation and correc- 
tional school authorities would have to expend special effort to 
make the regime work successfully in E’s case, and be on guard 
against his probable misbehavior. 

In the case of F, as is readily seen from Table 85, there is a good 
chance of his success on straight probation or on probation under 
suspended sentence; not so good a probability of success on parole; 
but a good chance of adjusting satisfactorily in a correctional school, 
reformatory, prison, or jail. The judge has a wide variety of choices 
in prescribing treatment for F, and can be guided by the special 
facilities of the various institutions, by the call for a “deterrent pun- 
ishment,” or even by F’s preferences. 
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Now a word as to what actually happened to D, E, and F under 
the present system of disposing of cases. D was placed on probation 
at the age of ten and did not respond well (his chart indicates four 
chances m xo of good adjustment on probation). He was soon 
placed on probation again, but this time in a foster home where he 
was closely supervised. Here he behaved well, which would seem 
to indicate that probation under close supervision outside his home 
was indicated in his case. At the age of fifteen he was given proba- 
tion under suspended sentence for the crime of larceny, and vio- 
lated his probation by again committing larceny (his prediction 
chart indicates that he had but two chances in io of succeeding on 
probation under suspended sentence). Soon after, still at the age of 
fifteen, D was placed on probation in the home of an uncle where 
he was carefully supervised. There his behavior was excellent, as it 
had previously been while he was on supervised probation in a foster 
home. D did not ultimately reform (it will be remembered that his 
chances of reformation were but three and a half in io), but he did 
become a minor offender approximately at the age of seventeen. 
Had the prediction chart been used in his case it is possible that his 
misconduct during periods of straight probation and probation un- 
der suspended sentence would have been avoided ; or, if probation 
had been resorted to, very close extramural supervision, such as was 
provided in the foster home and in the home of an uncle, would 
have been given originally. 

E and F each had but one period of probation, E at the age of 
twenty-five and F at the age of fourteen. They both behaved well 
during these periods. E, who was a minor offender, has remained 
such, and F reformed approximately at the age of fourteen. The 
question may well be asked whether the immediate use of the 
proper treatment for F did not hasten the reformation of this par- 
ticular offender. This of course remains an academic question for 
the present. However, in the case of E, who had but one period of 
probation and then not till he was twenty-five years old, minor de- 
linquencies continued. Is it possible that if probation or some other 
treatment to which he was likely to respond had been applied much 
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earlier in his career, he might today be a non-delinquent rather than 
a minor delinquent ? 

We are now ready to consider the cases of G, H, and J whose 
probable behavior between the ages of fourteen and twenty-nine 
and during various peno-correctional treatments is indicated in 
Table 85. Their chances of ultimate reform, according to Table 85, 
are the same as of D, E, and F, that is, three and a half in 10; but 
unlike D, E, and F, who had but two in 10, they have almost four 
chances in 10 of remaining serious offenders; and further, unlike 
D, E, and F who had almost four in 10, they have only two chances 
in 10 of becoming minor offenders. A judge knowing the likeli- 
hood of the continuing serious delinquencies of G, H, and J would, 
for the sake of the public protection, no doubt be inclined to con- 
sider either very close extramural supervision or incarceration for 
them. He would use probation only with extreme caution. In the 
case of G, however, he might be more inclined at least to try pro- 
bation during the juvenile court age, because G would have little 
more chance of successful behavior in a correctional school than on 
probation, and probation is cheaper; but H and J would have a bet- 
ter chance of adjustment in a correctional school than on probation. 
If the offenders were of reformatory, prison, or jail age at the time 
of a particular court appearance, the judge would be likely to resort 
to commitment to one of those institutions, without even attempt- 
ing probation. 

Under the present system of disposing of cases, G was put on 
probation when he was eleven years old, and he committed bur- 
glaries while on probation. Then commitment to a correctional 
school was attempted (the prediction chart indicates that G would 
have very little more chance of good behavior in a correctional 
school than on probation). He did not behave well during either 
this or anv succeeding commitment to a correctional school, run- 
ning away several times, committing malicious injury to property, 
being on one occasion discovered to have a hypodermic needle, 
assisting in the escape of another boy, and so on. During periods of 
parole from the correctional school his behavior was equally poor 
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(that it was likely to be is evident from the prediction chart). When 
G was eighteen years old he was committed to a reformatory where 
his behavior, though better than in the correctional school, was still 
not entirely desirable (his chart shows six and a half chances in io 
of good behavior in a reformatory). When on parole from the re- 
formatory, he was arrested several times for assault and battery and 
for burglary. At the age of twenty-one he was committed to prison 
where his poor behavior is reflected m several periods of solitary 
confinement (his chart shows seven chances in io of satisfactory 
behavior in prison). During periods of parole from prison, he was 
arrested on several occasions for burglary, for larceny, and for keep- 
ing and exposing liquor. On a recent commitment to prison, how- 
ever, G’s behavior has distinctly improved. At the present writing 
he is still incarcerated, but behaving well. He has until very re- 
cently seriously misbehaved throughout his career both in extra- 
mural and intramural periods, despite the fact that according to his 
prediction chart his chances of adjustment during certain intra- 
mural treatments arc high. In view of this, the question may well 
be asked, whether, given especially good supervision in certain of 
the institutions, G might not have gotten along better. However, in 
a case like this, institutional authorities, guided perhaps by the 
findings in Chapter XV in which the reasons for failure to behave 
satisfactorily during intramural treatment are suggested, could de- 
termine the reasons in a case like G’s, and perhaps give him more 
telling individualized guidance. 

During a long criminal career, H has been placed on probation 
several times, has had suspended sentences, has been on parole on 
innumerable occasions, has served many times in correctional 
schools, and has served several sentences in a reformatory and in 
jails. Throughout his career, during extramural or intramural treat- 
ment and when free, he has committed many serious crimes in- 
cluding theft, burglary, assault to rob. Except during a brief term 
in jail, he has shown no tendency to good behavior. In view of his 
low chance of success during extramural treatment, such an of- 
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fender should, for the sake of the public protection, certainly not 
be subjected to repeated periods of probation or parole. Since his 
chances for satisfactory behavior in institutions are high, every ef- 
fort would have to be made by the penal authorities, as in the case 
of G, to bring about a good adjustment on his part. 

J was placed on probation three times, and on each occasion seri- 
ously misbehaved. At the age of eighteen he enlisted in the Army, 
where he remained for eight years and behaved exceedingly well. 
He has been non-delinquent ever since his enlistment. It would 
appear that Army discipline “straightened him out.” According to 
the prediction chart, his chances of ultimate reformation were no 
better than G’s and H's, yet G and H continued to be serious of- 
fenders, while J apparently discovered for himself the very treat- 
ment to which he could respond well. Again the question arises, 
whether, given treatment during which the habit of good conduct 
becomes fixed, this habit is carried over into life in freedom. 

We come, finally, to a consideration in Table 85 of cases K, L, and 
M. According to Table 32 (page 142), cases K,L, and M, with scores 
of 184.3, 183.2, and 183.2 respectively, each have three and a half 
chances in 10 of reformation, five and a half in 10 of remaining 
serious offenders, ami less than one chance in 10 of becoming mi- 
nor offenders In view of the high probability of their continuing 
serious delinquency, it is unlikely that a judge would consider 
extramural supervision for such offenders. For K and L, however, 
he might be inclined to try probation during the juvenile court age, 
because their chances of good behavior in a correctional school are 
very little more than on probation ; but if K and L were of the age 
when they could be sent to a reformatory, prison, or jail, such dis- 
position would be made in preference to probation. In view of 
their slight chances of success on parole, however, the institutional 
sentences would have to be long. 

A judge would hardly be inclined to attempt probation at all for 
M during the juvenile court age, as M’s chances of good behavior 
in a correctional school are as high as seven in 10. The judge would 
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avoid committing M to a reformatory, however, where the chances 
of the youth’s success would be only three and a half in io, and if 
restraint were called for, he would preferably send M to prison. 

What actually happened to K, L, and M under the present sys- 
tem of disposing of cases may be illuminating at this point. L had 
periods of probation, was confined in correctional schools, reforma- 
tories, and prisons, and had several periods of parole in the course 
of his criminal career — eighteen treatment experiences in all. Until 
a very recent commitment to prison at the age of twenty-eight, he 
was a miserable failure. His first correctional treatment, probation, 
occurred when he was twelve years old, and from that time until he 
was fifteen he was on probation on four successive occasions, failing 
badly each time Not until he was fifteen and the habit of delin- 
quency was firmly established, was he placed m a correctional 
school where, according to his prediction chart, he should have be- 
haved at least a little better than he would be likely to on probation. 
He actually did not behave well, however The question to be raised 
in this case is whether a better result might not have been obtained 
in his case, at least in the form of better behavior inside walls, had 
commitment to an institution been applied early in his delinquent 
career, before his habits of delinquency became fixed. 

As for M, he was placed on probation at the age of twelve and 
during this period committed larcenies (his score indicates four 
chances in to of good behavior on probation). Instead of being im- 
mediately sent to a correctional school (where, as his score indi- 
cates, he had seven chances in to of good behavior) he was again 
placed on probation, and continued to steal Only then was he sent 
to a correctional school, and although in the beginning his conduct 
was not desirable, he soon settled into the routine, and during this 
and two successive commitments to a correctional school he be- 
haved very well. While on parole from the correctional school, how- 
ever, M got into serious difficulty (his prediction chart indicates 
only three chances in io of good behavior). At the age of nineteen, 
M was committed to a reformatory where he proved very trouble- 
some (his chart indicates but three and a half chances in io of good 
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behavior in a reformatory). At the age of twenty-three he was sent 
to prison where his conduct was satisfactory (his chart indicates the 
high probability of seven chances in 10 of good behavior). Follow- 
ing his release from prison M was placed on parole, and during the 
next two years his conduct on parole was satisfactory. Is it possible 
..that a substantial period of good behavior in prison contributed to 
his adjustment on parole, despite the fact that he failed during 
all previous parole periods and that his chart indicates but three 
chances in 10 of success on parole? 

We want now to consider for a moment the case of K in contrast 
to L. The likelihood of continuing recidivism on the part of K. is 
as high as L’s, and as already indicated, both have exactly the same 
chances of good behavior during the various forms of peno-correc- 
tional treatment. Apparently, therefore, a judge using the predic- 
tion charts would handle both of these cases in just the same way. 
It is of interest at this point, therefore, to see what actually did hap- 
pen to K and L under the present method of disposing of cases On 
the occasion of his first court appearance at the age of sixteen, K 
was given a suspended sentence to a correctional school, which was 
imposed in less than a month's time because of failure on proba- 
tion (his chart shows but two chances in 10 of good behavior on 
probation under a suspended sentence). He was in the correctional 
school for almost a year, and his behavior was very good (his chart 
shows four and a half chances in 10 of good behavior here) He was 
placed on parole at the age of seventeen and kept under parole 
supervision until he was twenty-one (his chart shows three chances 
in 10 of good behavior on parole). During this time his behavior 
was satisfactory, and he has since been a non-delinquent: and this 
despite the great probability of his recidivism. 

As to L, it will be remembered that four periods on straight pro- 
bation were attempted from the time he was twelve until he was 
fifteen years of age, before a correctional school was resorted to. His 
miserable failure throughout eighteen peno-correctional treatments, 
terminating in a life sentence to prison where his behavior now at 
the age of twenty-eight is fairly acceptable, is in sharp contrast to 
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K’s early good adjustment. We again venture the query: May not 
the fact of proper treatment in K’s case almost immediately upon 
his first court appearance have contributed to his good adjustment 
not only during treatment but afterwards ? Would not the delay in 
proper treatment in L’s case furnish opportunity for the establish- 
ment of habits of delinquency which became hard to break ? 

However, our purpose in this chapter has not been to answer these 
and related questions, because they are unanswerable within the 
present state of our knowledge We have attempted merely to show 
how treatment becomes more individualized with the use of predic- 
tion charts than it is without them. 



Chapter XXI 

METHOD OF THIS RESEARCH 


T HE story of our delinquents, from boyhood to manhood, has 
been told. Before summarizing our findings and attempting 
any conclusions, we must render account of how we assembled the 
facts upon which the findings are based. That is the function of this 
chapter. 

The major problems in the present study were: to ascertain 
whether there had been any change with the passing of the years in 
the type of delinquency committed by the youths originally investi- 
gated in One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents ; at what stages in 
their lives they ceased to be criminalistic or, if continuing in their 
antisocial conduct, when the shift occurred from commission of 
crimes of major and aggressive character (essentially felonies) to 
less serious forms of wrongdoing (essentially misdemeanors); and 
how this group of delinquents responded to the different types of 
correction to which they were subjected. Whatever investigation 
was deemed necessary in any case in order to obtain this information 
and associated detailed data was carried out. The inquiries ranged 
from merely clearing a case through the court record system of the 
Massachusetts Board of Probation (where court records of Massa- 
chusetts are centralized) to a far-flung, many-sided, and intensive 
investigation involving the writing of numerous letters to various 
police and peno-correctional authorities, examination of the rec- 
ords of social agencies and other organizations, combing through 
various street directories, interviewing the offender himself, his 
wife, other relatives, family physicians, employers, and others who 
might have known him during the periods embraced in the re- 
search. 

PROCEDURES PRELIMINARY TO FIELD INVESTIGATION 

In beginning this further follow-up study of the criminal careers 
of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, we were of course not com- 
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pletcly without knowledge of their doings and whereabouts. We 
already had certain information about them from the previous 
study. We knew, for example, where most of them were living at 
the end of the first five-year follow-up period, and we also had in 
our files data concerning their criminal records up to the end of that 
period. In addition we had certain identifying information gathered 
in connection with the first study, which served as a basis for fur- 
ther investigations. For example, we knew the date and place of 
birth of the offender, his height, complexion, color of eyes and hair; 
the names and addresses of his parents and siblings, the names and 
addresses of other relatives, and even occasionally of some persons 
having official contact with him, such as doctors, clergymen, repre- 
sentatives of social agencies, and others. With these basic data 
readily at hand we proceeded to clear all the cases, under the varied 
spellings of the names and under known aliases, through the crimi- 
nal record index of the Massachusetts Board of Probation. We were 
now particularly seeking information about the arrests of the men 
during a second and a thud five-year follow-up period, although 
we were naturally also concerned with filling in any gaps in the 
material gathered in connection with the first research. 

By this procedure it was possible quickly to eliminate from fur- 
ther investigation about 200 of the 1,000 cases because their criminal 
records were so continuous as to indicate that the youths had been 
living in Massachusetts throughout the ten years and it was there- 
fore not necessary to search elsewhere for information about them; 
also, their official records were of so serious a character that there 
was no need to make a more personal investigation to determine 
whether the youths had been committing serious offenses for which 
they had not been arrested. The following is an illustration of the 
type of case in which it was not necessary to make a further investi- 
gation: 
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Court record of John Doe as found in the Massachusetts Board of 
Probation covering the second and third five-year follow-up 
periods. This record was found to be listed under six 
different first names, only two of which turned 
out to be true names 

SECOND FOLLOW-UP PERIOD (MAY 1923 TO MAY 1928) 


May 3, 1923 

Evading taxi fare 

Filed 

May 16, 1923 

Assault and battery 

$io suspended September 29, 1923, 
default warrant 

Mav 20, 1923 

Drunkenness 

Relcasetl by probation officer 

September 8, 1923 

Fornication 

September 12, 1923, filed 

September 12, 1923 

Assault and battery 

August 11, 1924, dismissed 

October 4, 1923 

Drunkenness 

Released 

October 17, 1923 

Surrendered for violation of 
probation (February 13, 

1922) 

Six months jail 

September 16, 1924 

Drunkenness 

September 23, 1924, filed 

September 16, 1924 

Drmng withoo' license 

$20 appealed September 23, 1924 

September 16, 1924 

Unlawful appropriation of 
automobile 

September 23, 1924, three months 

house of correction Appealed 

September 16, 1924 

Operating under influence 
of liquor 

Three months house of correction Ap- 
pealed 

October 10, 1924 

Unlawful appropriation of 
automobile 

Three months )ail 

October to. 1924 

Operating without license 

Filed 

May 25, 1925 

Robbery 

June 4, 1925. waived examination 

November 2, 1925 

Robbery 

Not guilty 

November 14, 1925 

Accosting and annoying 

November 18. 1925, default 

December j8. 1925 

Default removed 

Dismissed without prosecution 

December 18, 1925 

Assault and battery 

Three months house of correction Ap- 
pealed 

December 28, 1925 

Appeal withdrawn 

Three months house of correction. 
Committed 

March 31, 1926 

Drunkenness 

Suspended sentence to state farm Filed 
October 4, 1926 

April 1 4, 1926 

Larceny 

April 21 1926, bound over 

May 13, 1926 

Larceny 

One year house of correction 

April 12, 1927 

Drunkenness 

April 21, 1927, filed 

April 12, 1927 

Assault and battery on 
police officer 

Six months house of correction Ap- 
pealed 

May 10, 1927 

Assault and battery on 
officer (2) 

Six months jail 

November 18, 1927 

Larceny 

December 9 1927, discharged 

November 28, 1927 

Drunkenness 

Filed 

December 5, 1927 

Larceny 

Discharged 
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February 7, 1938 Idle and disorderly 


February 15, 1928 

March 15, 1928 
March 1;, 1928 


Keeping and exposing 

Keeping and exposing 
Idle and disorderly 


February 1 5, 1928, six months house of 
correction. Appealed 
$50 and one month house of correc- 
tion Appealed 
Two months jail 
Five months jail 


THIRD FOLLOW-UP PERIOD (MAY 1 928 TO MAY 1 933 ) 


May 25, 1928 
May 25, 1928 
June 13, 1928 
March 26, 1931 
April 30, 1931 
July 30, 1931 

July 30, 1931 
July 30, 1931 

October 1, 1931 
October 1, 1931 
October 1. 1931 
November 16. 1931 

April 1 j, 1932 
April rr, 1932 
June 9, 1932 
June 9, 193a 
September 9, 1932 

September 9, 1932 

October 4. 1932 
November 1, 1932 
November 2, 1933 


Drunkenness 
Breaking and entering 
Breaking and entering 
Drunkenness 
Drunkenness 
Drunkenness 

Assault and battery 
Wanton destruction of 
propertv 

Assault and battery 
Violating true name law 
Drunkenness 
Drunkenness 

Drunkenness 

Surrendered (drunkenness) 
Drunkenness 
Surrendered 
Drunkenness 

Surrendered 

Drunkenness 
Drunkenness 
Default removed 


May 29, 1928. filed 

May 29, 1928, “probable cause" 

Two years house of correction 
Released by probation officer 
Released by probation officer 
August 13, 1931. two months house of 
correction Appealed 
August 13. 1931, not guilty 
August 13, 1931, not guilty 

October 8, 1931, filed 
October 8, 1931. Sio Committed 
Two months house of correction 
One month house of correction Sus 
pended Mav 18, 1932 
Filed 

Probanon October ti, 1932 
Filed 

Probation November 16, 1931 
Three months house of correction Ap 
pealed 

One month house of correction Ap 
pealed 
No! -pros 
Defaulted 

10 days house of correction Suspended 
Mav 3 !<)** Defaulted 


Since John Doc’s record is so continuous and he was convicted of 
serious offenses in both the second and third five-year periods it was 
not necessary for us to make any further investigation. His “foot- 
prints in the sands of time” toid the story completely and elo- 
quently. 

The remaining cases (some 800 in all) were then sorted for fur- 
ther study. It was evident, from the nature of the gaps in the crimi- 
nal records or because no criminal record was revealed through the 
files of the Massachusetts Board of Probation, that further investi- 
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gation would be necessary to ascertain whether arrests had occurred 
in other states or whether the men had been in the Army, Navy, 
Merchant Marine, or Coast Guard; on boats plying between the 
United States and foreign countries ; in mental hospitals or hospitals 
for the chronically ill; or, though not arrested, were committing 
offenses for which they might have come to the attention of the 
legal authorities at any time; or, though convicted of minor of- 
fenses, had committed serious offenses for which they were not ar- 
rested. It was necessary also to determine in these cases whether 
arrests had been recorded under aliases not yet known to us or under 
a misspelling of the name, or were listed in the record of another 
person whose name was similar; or, in the absence of an official 
criminal record, to determine whether a man really was a non- 
offender 

At this stage in the procedure, street directories were carefully 
examined for the present or recent addresses of the men in ques- 
tion, and their names as well as those of members of their families 
were cleared through the Social Service Exchange to determine 
whether any of them had been known recently to any social agen- 
cies that might be helpful in giving us the information needed. No 
other routine procedure was carried out in all cases, except that an 
examination was made of the files of the Judge Baker Foundation 
to see whether, since the first study, the Clinic had received any in- 
formation about these particular men that would be of any special 
import at this stage of the investigation. 

If a man had already committed a felony in Massachusetts, fin- 
gerprints were available in the Fingerprint Division of the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Public Safety. If there was indication 
that a man lived outside Massachusetts, his case was cleared (with 
the full cooperation of the fingerprint authorities) not only through 
the local files but also through the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in Washington and the fingerprint department of any other state 
where he was known to have lived. In this way numerous gaps in 
the records were filled without a more personal field investigation. 

If no fingerprints were available, our task was, of course, greatly 
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complicated; but it was still possible to obtain information occa- 
sionally about such cases through police departments, especially if 
a man’s name was rather uncommon and the identifying data were 
sufficiently distinguishing. Police in some instances even sent us 
photographs of men whose names were similar to those about 
whom we were seeking information and we were able to establish 
identification through relatives. 

Through these various procedures, carried out almost entirely by 
correspondence or bv examination of already recorded information 
in social agencies, police departments, fingerprint files, or street di- 
rectories, it was possible to eliminate from further field investigation 
approximately another 200 cases, leaving some 600 who still had to 
be personally interviewed to determine from the men themselves or 
from persons knowing them just where they had been living and 
what they had been doing during the years covered by our study. It 
was on the basis of such information that we were able to discover 
their criminal records in cities outside Massachusetts and to deter- 
mine whether, in the absence of officially recorded delinquency, 
they had nevertheless been committing offenses for which they 
might have been arrested. It should be mentioned that this pro- 
cedure often resulted in proof that the record we had already found 
through the files of the Board of Probation was a complete record 
of a man’s delinquencies 

The following brief summaries of notes that were given to the 
field investigators after the preliminary work on the cases had been 
done indicate the kind of information which it was necessary to 
seek in each case: 

1. Peter committed “serious” offenses (felonies) during the first five- 
year follow-up period. The Massachusetts Board of Probation records 
indicate that he was arrested but not convicted for one minor traffic viola- 
tion during the second five-year follow-up period. There is no further 
criminal record against Peter m the files of the Board of Probation. 

Has he been living outside Massachusetts, and, if so, does he have a 
criminal record m another state ? If he has been living m Massachusetts, 
has Peter’s conduct been such that he might have been arrested? 
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2. James was convicted of minor offenses in the first five-year period. 
Clearance of his case through the Board of Probation indicated that he 
was also convicted of minor offenses in the second and third five-year 
periods. There is a gap in his criminal record between 1926 and 1931. 

Has he been out of Massachusetts dunng this period, and, if so, where? 
There is some indication from our previous investigation that he might 
have gone to New Yorl{ City as he spent a brief time there dunng the first 
five-year period seeing employment. Fingerprints have been sent to the 
police of New Yor^ City but with a negative result. This does not mean, 
however, that he may not have been arrested there for minor offenses. 

3. Frank was convicted of minor offenses in the first five-year follow- 
up period. Clearance through the Board of Probation files does not reveal 
any arrests during the second five-year period but shows that he was ar- 
rested once for a serious traffic offense in the third five-year period but not 
convicted. However, it is known that during most of the second period 
Frank was in the Army, which accounts for the apparent gap in his crimi- 
nal record in the second five-\ear period. 

Where was Franf between 1926, when he left the Army, and 1929, 
when the arrest for a traffic violation is recorded ^ Does he now admit his 
guilt on the serious offenses for which he was arrested but not convicted? 

4 Willis m was a serious offender 111 the first five-year follow-up pe- 
riod In the second and third periods he was arrested for serious offenses 
but not convicted He was, however, convicted for minor offenses. 

As his criminal record is not continuous ( there are gaps in it between 
1924 and 1928 and between 1928 and 7932), was he arrested or convicted 
in another state for serious offenses, or was he committing any offenses 
for which he might have been arrested ? 

FIELD INVESTIGATION 

When a case was turned over to a field visitor, emphasis was 
placed on the fact that we were particularly interested in ascertain- 
ing whether there had been any change with the passing of the 
years in the type of delinquency committed by the men and at what 
period in their lives their offenses ceased or, if continuing, changed 
from a serious and aggressive character to a less serious type of de- 
linquency. 

The field investigators always carried with them the identifying 
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data about an offender, information about his family and environ- 
mental background, the date and nature of the offense for which 
he originally appeared before the Boston Juvenile Court, the find- 
ings of the Judge Baker Foundation Clinic, particularly in regard 
to his intelligence and personality traits, a summary of the court 
record during the first five-year follow-up period, information as to 
whether he is at present married, and any other data which might 
prove useful. 

For example, m Case 1 the question to be determined by the field 
investigator was whether Peter had been living outside Massachu- 
setts and, if so, whether he had a criminal record in another state, 
or, if he had been living in Massachusetts, whether his conduct had 
been such that he might have been arrested. In this case the investi- 
gator added the following bits of information to the more routine 
notes given above : 

Peter is facetious, la/.v. indifferent, has an 1 Q ot to Soon after he 
was placed on probation bv the Boston Juvenile Court on rccommenda- 
uon of the Judge Baker Foundation he committed serious delinquencies. 
He shortly enlisted, however, in the United States Navy and has appar- 
ently not relapsed into misbehavior since then even though he has re- 
turned to the same neighborhood in which he lived previously. ■ Ask 
Peter why he had not re -enlisted in the Navv as he had been reported to 
so intend while he was still in the servee [“This," says the invest, gator, 
“was calculated to give a good talking point, making the interview more 
detached and objective and tending in a natural way to bring out the 
facts and inferences needed for our studv.”] 

In a general way it may be said that from the point of view of 
the technique of the field investigations there is no essential differ- 
ence between the methods we used in this study and those evolved 
and applied in the investigation of ex-inmates of reformatories de- 
scribed in 500 Criminal Careers, Later Criminal Careers, and Five 
Hundred Delinquent Women. Wc had to cope with the same in- 
tricacies of tracing persons whose whereabouts were last known 
years ago, and in addition we had to use even greater caution now 
than in the first follow-up study of One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents (when so few of the youths were married), 50 that we would 
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not reveal to wives, who perhaps were unacquainted with their 
husbands’ early misbehavior, that they had been previously known 
to court or police authorities. We also had to meet the problem of 
possible hostility to this continuing investigation on the part of the 
offenders and their families. We appreciate that it is only on the 
basis of friendliness and a clear understanding of the purposes of 
our investigations by those interviewed, that we can hope to pursue 
these studies over the years. It is here that the experience, person- 
ality, tact, and patience of the investigators play so crucial a role in 
the success of the field work. 

There are three important phases of the field investigations 
which therefore had to be stressed: first, finding the man or mem- 
bers of his family who are likely to have information about him; 
second, carrying on the interviews in a spirit of friendliness; and. 
third, not revealing to his wife or others who may not know of his 
delinquency the fact that he had been an offender. 

In regard to the tracing of the offenders, it should be recalled that 
some of this was accomplished before the field worker set out on his 
quest. What needs to be stressed here is that tracing procedures are 
complicated because criminals as a class move about a great deal, 
use aliases, and misspell their names. But no matter how elusive the 
“game,” wp persisted in the hunt. 

A few illustrations of how we “found the man,” or tried hard to 
find him may help the reader to understand the process. 

5. When the case of Lfovsrd was turned over to the field investigator 
his address in the West End of Boston was known It had been readilv 
discovered in the Boston street directory and indicated that he was living 
with his wife By the time the field worker was ready to make a visit, 
Leonard had moved and neighbors did not know his whereabouts. The 
investigator, knowing that Leonard had previously lived in Watertown, 
near Boston, decided to go to his former place of residence to see whether 
any neighbors, who might have kept in touch with him, would know his 
present address. In this way it was ascertained that Leonard and his wife 
were now living in East Boston with her family. The field investigator 
went there but found that neither Leonard nor his wife was at home, Bv 
the time he made his next visit, the couple had again moved. 

The field agent now called on Leonard’s mother, whose address in the 
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North End of Boston was known. As she spoke practically no English, 
and claimed to be rarely in touch with Leonard, no help was gotten from 
her in locating him. The investigator then undertook a more thorough 
canvass of neighbors in East Boston and was able to learn that Leonard 
and his wife and her parents had moved “to some other town,” but they 
did not know specifically where. He did ascertain, however, that Leon- 
ard’s married sister “lives somewhere in the neighborhood.” By examin- 
ing the marriage records he was able to find the name of the sister’s hus- 
band, and in this way discovered a recent address in East Boston On 
calling there he found that the couple had moved, but through a neighbor 
learned the street on which she now resides in East Boston, and by going 
from house to house on that street he finally located her She was not in at 
his first call but he found her at home later in the day, and through her 
discovered that Leonard was living in the North End of Boston. 

6. When the case of Jscob was turned over to the field investigator, his 
present address was not known The court records indicated that as re- 
cently as 1926, u hen we had made the first five-vear follow-up study, he 
had been living in Roxbun with his mother. The field worker proceeded 
to consult the marriage records to determine whether Jacob had married 
since our last contact with him. A certificate was found, and the field 
worker immediately proceeded to look for the wife’s parents, through 
whom he hoped to find Jacob. However, they were not listed in the cur- 
rent street directory. The field worker "on a chance” consulted the di- 
vorce records and discovered that Jacob’s wife had divorced him and had 
been allowed to resume her maiden name. From these records he also 
learned the name of the attorneys in the case and interviewed them They 
were willing to give him Jacob’s last known address in Jamaica Plain. 
The field worker visited this address and found that Jacob had moved, 
but he was able to learn from the present tenant of the apartment that the 
youth had married again, and that he was working as a chauffeur for a 
large taxicab company. The ms’estigator immediately communicated 
with this company without revealing the reason for the inquiry, and they 
gave Jacob’s address in Dorchester. On visiting this address a few days 
later it was found that Jacob had recently moved to avoid paving rent. 

The field worker now had to pursue another course of investigation. 
He therefore set out to search for the record of Jacob’s second marriage 
but was unable to find it; in view of the fact that Jacob’s divorce was not 
yet absolute it was evident that his alliance was illicit and that he would 
therefore not welcome an interview at this time The field worker then 
determined to find Jacob’s first wife, and thinking that she might have 
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married again, he examined the marriage records and found the name of 
her second husband. He quickly succeeded in locating her through the 
current directory, and was able to secure sufficient information about 
Jacob for our purposes without having to see him personally Obviously, 
however, the field worker was “hot on the trail” and could have located 
Jacob, if this had been absolutely necessary. 

7. Herbert, a mulatto, was known to have been living in Boston with 
his wife as recently as 1931, but there was no trace of the couple in the 
current Boston directory It was known that Herbert’s parents were both 
dead The field investigator tried to locate Herbert’s wife’s family, whose 
names he secured from the marriage record, hut there was no trace of 
them in the local directories From our first follow-up study of Herbert 
we had an address of Herbert’s half brother and his wife, who lived with 
the wife’s parents. The field investigator paid a call at their last known 
address, found that they had moved, but succeeded in learning from 
neighbors their present address in Roxbury; from the half brother’s par- 
ents-in-law he learned Herbert’s recent address in the South End of Bos- 
ton. A visit to this address revealed that Herbert and his wife had moved; 
neighbors could not give anv direct clue to their whereabouts. 

The investigator then decided to pay another call on the family of 
Herbert’s half brother m Roxbury, and this time he learned that the half 
brother had died and that his widow had moved to another city, but that 
she occasionally returned for a visit The relatives offered to ask her if 
she had any knowledge of Herbert’s whereabouts. After several weeks, 
the field investigator received a postcard from the widow of Herbert’s 
half brother saying that she had no knowledge of Herbert but that an- 
other brother was living in Roxburv With this clue, and by examining 
street directories and poll lists for several vears back and interviewing 
neighbors in the vicinity, the field investigator finally located the es- 
tranged wife of this second brother who in turn was able to give him the 
present address of another brother of Herbert’s in the West End of 
Boston Through this brother the field worker found Herbert living in 
the South F.nd of Boston in a rooming house and secured an interview 
with him. 

In the above illustrations we have cited cases in which the of- 
fender or members of his family were found. Much effort in tracing 
was sometimes expended with no result, as in the following in- 
stances. 
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8. When the investigation was begun, it was known that George had 
disappeared in 1924, during the first five-year follow-up period; his pres- 
ent whereabouts were unknown to us. Inquiry was made of the Social 
Service Exchange of Boston to ascertain whether any agencies had known 
George or any members of his family since 1924, and it was thus learned 
that in 1932 George had called on one of the local agencies for assistance 
in finding a job and that another agency had been recently giving assist- 
ance to George’s father. Through these agencies it was ascertained that 
George had been drifting back and forth between Boston and California 
for the past several years. Fingerprints were sent to authorities in Cali- 
fornia but with negative results. We then tried to locate in a Connecticut 
city a married sister of George’s with whom he had lived prior to 1924, 
but the town clerk reported that she had moved without trace. 

At this point the case was turned over to the field investigator, who 
succeeded in locating George’s father. From him he secured a very super- 
ficial story of George’s activities. The father, being very elderly and for- 
getful and rarely m touch with George, knew little about him but was 
sure that his son had worked mostly on oil-burning ships plying out of 
New York harbor With this clue, we wrote to the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute in New York City where sailors often receive their mail, but this 
effort proved abortive. Several months later another visit was paid to 
George's father in the hope that he might have had some recent word 
from George or from some other members of the family, but as he 
claimed not to have, and as his memory was so poor, the tracing of this 
case was brought to an end. 

9. When the investigation of James' case was started it was found that 
there was no criminal record reported at the Board of Probation, and the 
Judge Baker Foundation files had no further information about him. We 
knew only that James’ home had been broken by the death of his mother 
and the disappearance of his father, and that early in the first five-year 
follow-up period James had drifted away from the home of a woman in 
Boston who had casually given him a shelter. We knew that James had 
been in the Navy, and correspondence with the Bureau of Navigation re- 
vealed that he had been dishonorably discharged m 1928 on the Pacific 
Coast. As wc knew from our first follow-up study of James that he had 
been in Highland Park, Michigan, and in Seattle and Spokane, Wash- 
ington, the directories of those cities were examined, but no trace of 
James was found. It was then decided to examine old directories of the 
city of Lynn, Massachusetts, where James’ father was known to have 
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lived after the death of James’ mother. He was traced from Lynn to 
Boston where it was discovered that he had died in 1926. 

Through the current Boston directory the woman who had given 
James shelter in earlier years was located and interviewed. From her the 
field investigator learned only that James had married and probably set- 
tled in California, after receiving a dishonorable discharge from the Navy 
m 1928. An examination of the street directory of the California city in 
which James was supposed to be living revealed no clues. 

The field investigator then proceeded to verify the marriage in 1935 of 
James’ younger brother, and in this way the brother was located in a 
town near Boston. He had no information about James, however. The 
investigator next located James’ sister whom he found living near Bos- 
ton. She was visited, but claimed she had not heard from James since he 
was in the Navy. She was, however, able to give the name of James’ wife 
who she thought had come from “around Seattle.” The Seattle directories 
were then examined for persons bearing the wife’s name; one was found 
and was written to, but she proved not to be related. The Social Service 
Exchanges of several cities in California and also of Seattle were com- 
municated with to determine whether they had had any contacts with 
James and his wife, but none were found. As there remained no other 
likely source of information to be tapped, nothing further could be done 
to trace James 

Hundreds of illustrations might be given of tracing procedures. 
These few are sufficient, however, to indicate that a great deal of 
time and energy was consumed in tracking down offenders and 
their families. But it must be kept in mind that our major task began 
only when the persons whom we wished to interview had been 
located. Usually the field visitor was able, with a rather simple ex- 
planation and a friendly, disarming manner, quickly to win the con- 
fidence of the men or their relatives. He first reminded them of his 
previous visit several years ago, and then explained that we are try- 
ing to help those who may “get into trouble” at some future time 
by learning from those who have “been through the mill” what 
their experiences have been and how their conduct has changed 
with the passing of time and varying circumstances. Usually this 
explanation was sufficient. In fact, of 591 cases in which personal 
interviews were held with the men or members of their families. 
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the field workers were received with friendliness in 574; in 7 cases 
there was apparent indifference to the investigation; and in only 
ro instances was any real hostility manifested, and in most of these 
the investigator was able to overcome it. 1 

Let us look in upon a few of these interviews to see how the field 
worker succeeded in maintaining that friendly spirit so essential to 
our investigations into criminal careers: 

10. As Jack was a traveling musician, it was not possible to see him 
personally. Jack s mother was therefore located and interviewed, and 
proved entirely friendly. Soon after the field worker had talked with her, 
Jack’s sister telephoned to express her indignation over our efforts to find 
out anything about her brother “whose boyish misdemeanors are a thing 
of the past ” The field worker called upon her the verv next dav and ex- 
plained at great length the purposes oi our studies She appreciated the 
courtesy of his visit, and when she ciearlv understood our purpose she 
became verv friendly and cooperative 

11. When the field worker paid his first visit to Toxy he found him 
already abed Annoyed at being awakened by his wife to receive a caller, 
he shouted through the hall door that he did not wish to see anyone He 
asked his wife to make an engagement for an interview on the morrow, 
which was arranged tor the next evening. At that time the field worker 
found that both Tom and his wife were feeling somewhat ashamed of 
the way in which they had greeted him on the previous day Sensing 
their embarrassment he immediately put them at their ease by offering 
Tony a cigar. Tony’s wife then excused herself from the interview and 
Tony and the field worker were left alone for a comfortable chat. 

12 Tom was a chauffeur, and was living with his wife and her parents. 
In view' of the fact that she was not aware of his early escapades, it was 
not considered wise to run the risk of seeing her, so the field investigator 
decided to have a talk with Tom’s parents. Although his father was 
friendly, Tom’s mother showed decided hostility to any attempt to find 
out anything about his conduct The field worker proceeded to make 
careful explanation to her about the purposes of our inquiry, pointing 
out that we are trying to determine what benefit youths like Tom actually 
get from the institutions to which they have been sent. The field worker 
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was soon able to convert her into a willing talker and a very useful one, 
because she proved to be a highly intelligent woman. 

13. In the case of James, the field worker decided to interview his par- 
ents. Here, as in the case of Tom, the father was friendly enough but the 
mother showed hostility. She deemed the investigator’s visit an affront to 
the family. When he pleasantly agreed with her that James’ misdemean- 
ors were merely “boyish affairs,” her attitude began to soften, and she 
finally agreed that it would be useful to all concerned to learn the results 
of various kinds of peno-correctional procedures in order that wiser 
modes of treatment might be devised. Her friendliness increased to the 
point of bringing out a picture album to show the field worker the 
family photographs, including one of James. 

As mentioned above, an important part of the task of maintain- 
ing a relationship of friendliness and understanding between the 
field investigator and the people he interviewed was not to reveal 
to wives and others that a particular man had had a delinquent ca- 
reer, especially in instances in which such a revelation might create 
friction in the family. It has been a cardinal principle of our pro- 
cedure not to create difficulties for the men or their families Here 
are a few illustrations of how possible mishaps have been avoided: 

14. Albert’s mother had recently remarried. Her second husband was 
a police officer, which fact made it especially desirable not to reveal Al- 
bert’s early delinquencies to the new family connections Albert himself 
had recently married and was living with his wife’s parents. The field 
worker thcretore planned to avoid Albert and his wife, and to have a talk 
with Albert’s mother. She proved to be extremely appreciative of the fact 
that the field worker had sought her rather than Albert, and that he had 
timed hts visit when her husband was away from home. She therefore 
proved unusually responsive and gave a very comprehensive story of Al- 
bert’s life. She stressed the fact that Albert’s wife was of a quarrelsome 
disposition, which, though not yet causing any serious breach in conjugal 
relations, might however result in such a break if she were inadvertently 
given knowledge of his earlier delinquencies A dangerous interview was 
thus avoided 

15. Assuming that Pasquale’s wife might not know anything about 
his earlier history, the field worker was careful not to make any revela- 
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cion to her. When he called at the home and found that Pasquale was out, 
he merely explained in a general way to the wife that he wished to see her 
husband in connection with an old-time interest of people who knew 
him some years ago. When he finally found Pasquale at home one eve- 
ning, his three children kept running in and out of the room and Pas- 
quale’s wife was within earshot, In order to carry on the interview with- 
out arousing her suspicion or that of the children, the field worker 
avoided the use of any tell-tale words such as “court," “probation,” “cor- 
rectional school," which might cause them to suspect that Pasquale had 
at one time or another been in the hands of the law. He was able quickly 
to make Pasquale realize that the utmost care was being taken in carrying 
on the conversation in the presence of his wife and children. Pasquale 
was extremely responsive and managed to carry out his side of the inter- 
view to the satisfaction of the field worker. 

16. In visiting Nicholas' mother, with whom he was not able to carry 
on much of an interview because of language difficulties, the field in- 
vestigator learned that the youth had married a few months previously. 
Special care had to be taken, therefore, to avoid revealing his delinquen- 
cies to his newly acquired wife The field worker left a letter for Nicholas 
which he asked the mother to give him on his next visit to her. In this 
letter he explained why he wished an interview with him, and that he 
wanted to avoid the danger of revealing to Nicholas’ wife his career of 
crime. This resulted in a telephoned invitation from Nicholas to the in- 
vestigator to visit him On arriving at the house the field worker found 
that Nicholas was alone, his wife having gone calling, apparendy by pre- 
arrangement. Nicholas confirmed the fact that his wife was entirely igno- 
rant of his boyhood delinquencies and that he of course wished her to 
remain so. He deeply appreciated the field worker’s care in approaching 
him and was extremely cooperative 

COORDINATION OF DATA FROM ALL SOURCES 

To avoid any confusion about the status of an investigation at any 
particular time, a “diary card" of each case was kept on which were 
entered, day by day in chronological order, any steps taken in the 
investigation by any member of the staff. The following illustration 
of this procedure indicates the type of information kept, and how 
we could determine exactly what had been accomplished up to any 
point in the investigation. 



Stephen 
June 1,1937 
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June 5,1937 
June 16, 1937 

June 24, 1937 


Sept. 25, 1937 
Oct. 15.1937 

Oct. 20, 1937 
Nov. 1, 1937 
Nov. 3,1937 

Nov. 12, 1937 
Nov. 15, 1937 

Nov. 27, 1937 

Nov. 30, 1937 
Dec. 4,1937 
Dec. 5,1937 


Office secretary wrote Board of Probation for any record 
of Stephen since May 1927. 

Received reply from Board of Probation with record of 
Stephen since May 10, 1927, and a recent address. 

Research assistant wrote War Department for exact date 
of Stephen’s enlistment in 1927 and nature of his dis- 
charge. 

Reply received from War Department reporting that 
Stephen had enlisted November 15, 1927, and was hon- 
orably discharged November 14, 1930; reenlisted De- 
cember 3, 1930, and discharged, not honorably, August 
15, 1933, because of conviction by a civil court for breach 
of peace. 

Research assistant examined Boston street directory but 
found no trace of Stephen. 

Office secretary wrote Boston Social Service Exchange to 
inquire whether Stephen was known to any social 
agencies. 

Reply from Boston Social Service Exchange with regis- 
trations for Stephen’s parents and his sister. 

Field investigator located Stephen’s sister through street 
directory. 

Field investigator interviewed Stephen’s sister and her 
husband and learned that Stephen was living in Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Field investigator interviewed Stephen. 

Office secretary wrote War Department for name of town 
in which Stephen had been convicted for breach of 
peace. 

Reply received from War Department stating that 
Stephen had been convicted of breach of peace in 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Office secretary wrote police of Montpelier for disposi- 
tion of charge of breach of peace. 

Reply received from police of Montpelier with informa- 
tion about disposition of Stephen’s case. 

Case studied and found complete. Ready for analysis by 
research associate. 
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It must already be evident that the gathering of information on 
the criminal conduct of a large group of offenders is something of 
a challenge. The goal is clear enough, but the path to the goal — the 
securing of a complete record of arrests and convictions and, in the 
absence of an official record, of sufficient information about the be- 
havior of a man to indicate whether or not he has been committing 
offenses for which he could have been arrested — is beset with many 
stumblmg blocks. Careful search of the Massachusetts Board of 
Probation records and the Massachusetts fingerprint files and of 
official records in other states is likely to produce a good deal of offi- 
cially recorded information about him, but the completeness of the 
information is dependent upon the accuracy of our knowledge of a 
man’s whereabouts over a period of years, of his aliases, and of vari- 
ous spellings of his name. The following brief illustrations show 
how the criminal records were ‘'pieced together” from various 
sources. 

17. Clearance ot Theodore's case through the files of the Board of 
Probation revealed only a few arrests in the vear it)}i. so that there were 
large gaps in his record which had to be filled in As it was known from 
the previous investigation that Theodore had been in New York, finger- 
prints were forwarded to the police department of New York City. In 
this way it was ascertained that he had a record 111 Massachusetts under 
an alias which had been entirely unknown to us. and that he had been 
arrested in New York Cits in January 1929 under still another alias, in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, in September 19*2 again under an alias, and in 
Newark, New Jersey, in August 193} We now proceeded to clear his 
record through the Board of Probation under the various newly learned 
aliases and found several arrests and convictions against him, including 
a recent sentence to prison. 

18. In the case of Thomss we found no record in the files of the Board 
of Probation. As there was no trace of him or his family m and around 
Boston, it was concluded that he had moved out of the state. Finger- 
prints were therefore sent to the United States Department of Justice, 
through which a long record of Thomas was revealed in Detroit and 
New York City. These leads were followed by sending fingerprints to 
the Michigan State Police and the New York City Police Department 
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through which a more detailed record was found, including a long 
prison sentence in Michigan and several additional arrests in New York 
City. 

19, Clearance of the case of Francis through the Board of Probation 
did not reveal any criminal record for the second five-year follow-up 
period, and only two arrests for minor offenses during the third period. 
Through field investigation we learned that Francis had not been living 
in Massachusetts during most of the second and third five-year periods. 
Fingerprints were therefore sent to the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, which revealed several arrests in various towns m New Hamp- 
shire This was followed up by writing to the police of these towns, and 
several additional arrests not reported in the fingerprint files were dis- 
covered. 

A report from a social service agency in the town in which Francis was 
finally located provided further details about his criminal conduct When 
the record was finally pieced together from these various sources, it was 
found to be continuous from the end of the first five-year follow-up pe- 
riod until the end of the third five-year period. It might also be men- 
tioned that in the course of this investigation we discovered additional 
arrests in the first five-year follow-up period which had not been previ- 
ously known to us, for it now transpired that for part of the first period 
Francis had been in New Hampshire. 

20. In the case of Peter our search for his criminal record led to mak- 
ing an inquiry of the Department of Justice in Belgium. We had known 
in connection with our previous study that when Peter was paroled from 
a correctional school in 1924 he returned to Belgium with his parents 
Fingerprints were sent to the officials there, with the result that a record 
of three arrests for assault and battery and "obscene songs” was revealed. 
As it would have (seen hardly practicable to have a more detailed in- 
vestigation made in Belgium, we had to content ourselves with the in- 
formation already secured, which was at least sufficient to classify Peter 
as an offender in both the second and third five-year follow-up periods 

Obviously, where there was a long record it was easy enough to 
determine whether or not a man had been a serious or minor of- 
fender during the period in question. However, if no record could 
be found for one reason or another, or if it was known that there 
was no record, the method of determining whether a man was, 
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nevertheless, a serious or minor offender or a non-delinquent was 
much more subtle and dependent upon the experienced judgment 
of the investigators. For example: 

21. Arthur was known to have lived continuously in Boston and was 
discovered to have a court record of only a few minor offenses. It was 
necessary to determine, therefore, whether he was committing delinquen- 
cies of a serious nature for which he had not been arrested, or whether he 
was pursuing a continuous course of minor misconduct for which he was 
not coming to the attention of the police. By a discreet preliminary inter- 
view with his mother and sister, the field worker was able to win their 
confidence. They soon revealed to him that they were greatly discour- 
aged about Arthur because he loafed so continuously, made no effort to 
get work, allowed his mother and sister to support him, wasted most of 
his time, and had engaged in various forms of cheap professional gam- 
bling. They even asked the field investigator to "give Arthur a talking 
to” in order to see whether he could not influence him to give up this 
illicit occupation When he had a talk with Arthur a few days later, he 
freely acknowledged habitual gambling 

22. In the case of Frwk, it was known that he had been living in Bos- 
ton throughout the periods under study. The records of the Board of 
Probation revealed that he had been arrested occasionally for drunken- 
ness, but at long intervals The question to be determined was how 
habitual this drinking was The field investigator, establishing a friendly 
relationship with Frank’s mother, learned from her that Frank was a 
habitual dnnker of the convivial type. As he had never previously com- 
mitted serious offenses there was no reason to doubt her statement that he 
had not been doing so. 

23. Milton was found to have a record of continuous minor delin- 
quencies (drunkenness and illicit sex indulgence) The question had to 
be answered whether or not he had committed any unofficial offenses of 
a serious nature for which he might have been arrested. Milton’s mother 
was visited. A talk with her revealed that she was inclined to be extremely 
severe with him, and when she told the field visitor that Milton stole a 
good deal in order to indulge in his drinking and sex habits, he deemed 
it necessary to check her statements. This he was able to do by consulting 
a social worker who had had contact with Milton 

An illustration of how we ascertained that a man was really non- 
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delinquent and not merely seemingly so because of the absence of 
a criminal record is seen in the following case: 

24. John had been living continuously in the same house for many 
years. He was found to be thoroughly acceptable to his landlady and to 
the neighbors, all of whom were known to be respectable people. In- 
vestigation of his life revealed a conscientious attitude toward his wife 
and his mother, who had been dependent upon him for many years. 
There was another bit of evidence in the fact that he was a very active 
member in a club in a neighborhood settlement house. John was very 
frank in acknowledging his early delinquencies, and in expressing his 
gratitude for what the Boston Juvenile Court and the Judge Baker 
Foundation had done in helping him to change his habits. And workers 
in the settlement house who had known John well over the years further 
confirmed that he had been non-delinquent. 

It should be stressed that in the course of this follow-up study 
covering a ten-year span, it was necessary to seek certain data about 
the first five-year period and also about the years preceding the ap- 
pearance of these offenders before the Boston Juvenile Court, since 
the present investigation was more detailed than the previous one. 
In the course of this research, therefore, every effort was made to 
fill certain gaps in the earlier records, to verify certain data which 
had not previously been considered important enough to check, and 
to secure information on cases about which little if anything was 
previously known or which had been left incomplete because of the 
dearth of clues. For example: 

25. In the first five-year follow-up investigation, Vincent’s where- 
abouts and behavior were designated as “unknown.” In the course of the 
second follow-up study no record was found in the Board of Probation, 
but when Vincent’s family were interviewed they readily admitted that 
he had been committed to jail a few years ago. Examination of the insti- 
tution’s records revealed that Vincent had been sent there under the 
name of James and that his last name had been spelled quite differently 
from what we had presumed to be the correct spelling. The records of the 
Board of Probation were then examined under this newly discovered first 
name and modified spelling of the last name, and a long and continuous 
record for Vincent (James) was found not only for the first five-year 
follow-up period but for the second and third. 
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26. In the first five-year follow-up period, Joseph’s whereabouts and 
behavior, like Vincent’s, were “unknown.” In connection with the sec- 
ond follow-up study, the Judge Baker Foundation files revealed that in 
1935 Joseph was living in Athol, Massachusetts, with his wife. When the 
case was cleared through the Board of Probation files, a criminal record 
was (bund for the third five-year foliow-up period, but nothing for either 
the second or the first follow-up period. As the arrests recorded against 
Joseph were found to be in Boston and not Athol, it was presumed that 
he was no longer living in Athol. The field investigator easily located him 
in Boston, and the interview disclosed that during the first five-year fol- 
low-up period, when we had to list his whereabouts as “unknown,” he 
was in California, where he had hitch-hiked He had remained there for 
several years and been entirely out of touch \v ith his family He freely 
acknowledged that he had been in the habit of drinking to excess while 
in California “At one time 1 was so bad that if I had a quarter in my 
pocket 1 couldn’t get by a saloon nohow ” In view of his record in the 
third five-year follow-up period, it was possible to secure fingerprints, 
which were then sent to the police of the California city in which Joseph 
claimed to have lived, and one arrest was revealed for vagrancy early in 
the second five-year period Thinking that he might have a criminal rec- 
ord in other cities in California we also sent fingerprints to the state au- 
thorities but with negative result However, there was at least sufficient 
evidence that he had been a delinquent, not only during the first period, 
but also during the second and third. 

27. In the first fivc-vear follow-up investigation, we were able to learn 
that Baz, though having no officially recorded delinquencies against him 
in the Board of Probation, was known to have admitted the theft of a 
bicycle. The files of the Board of Probation were examined in connection 
with the second follow-up studv but no criminal record was found From 
the files of the Judge Baker Foundation it was learned that Baz had 
married in 1923. The field investigator immediately proceeded to verify 
this marriage and thus discovered that Baz had changed his first name to 
William. The case was immediately cleared through the Board of Proba- 
tion under this different first name and a long and continuous record for 
serious offenses was discovered, not only for the second and third five- 
year follow-up periods but also for the first 


28. In the first five-year follow-up study, Hansov had not been lo- 
cated and the Board of Probation had no record of him. Numerous 
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efforts to trace his family were unsuccessful, partly because of a very com- 
mon last name. When the case of Hanson was cleared through the Board 
of Probation in connection with the second follow-up investigation, 
again no record was found. As the field worker thought that Hanson 
might be married, he examined the marriage records. He found a mar- 
riage record and then examined the wife’s birth record to secure the exact 
spelling of her rather complicated family name As a result of this he was 
able to locate the wife’s mother. She was not at home when the investi- 
gator called, but a relative was able to give Hanson’s address and also that 
of his mother The field visitor decided next to call on the mother, who 
proved to be unusually cordial. She gave a detailed history of Hanson’s 
activities not only during the second and third five-vear follow-up pe- 
riods but during the first which clearly indicated that Hanson had been 
a non-delinquent during the first five-year follow-up period. Our pre- 
vious classification of his case as “unknown" was now changed. 

WHEREABOUTS OF DELINQUENTS 

The range of our investigations is evident from the fact that, at 
the end of the third follow-up period, 604 of the original group of 
1,000 youths were found to be living m Boston and its environs, 33 
in other cities in Massachusetts, 1 12 in other states ; 2 6g were in penal 
institutions in Massachusetts, 24 in penal institutions in other 
states 6 were in hospitals for the mentally diseased, 2 in hospitals 
for the chronically ill: 11 were in the Armv or Navy, 6 were resid- 
ing abroad (4 in Italy, one in Belgium, and one in the Philippines) ; 
16 were wandering about the United States with no fixed domicile; 
7 were on boats at sea, 3 were fugitives from justice. Sixty of the 
men had died by the end of the third follow-up span. The where- 
abouts of only 47 of the original group of 1,000 men was unknown 
at that time, although location of 11 of these was established for 
part of the period 4 

* Four in Connntuiu. one in Maine, 6 in Rhode Island, one in Vermont, 2 in New 
Hampshire, 51 in New York City, 4 in other parts of New York State, 5 in Pennsylvania, 
Q in New Jersey. 0 in Illinois, s in Ohio. 4 in Michigan one in Florida, one in Georgia. 8 in 
California, one in Oregon, one in Washington, one in Utah 

"New Hampshire, Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Maryland, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, California 

4 Appendix B, 10 
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SAMPLE INVESTIGATION 

Wc have described in detail how the raw materials of this re- 
search were gathered. Before closing this account, it will perhaps 
give the reader a more realistic view of the process of investigation 
if he accompanies us on our quest for the needed data in one case 
from beginning to end. 

29. When the further follow-up investigation was begun, in the case 
of Joseph, it was known that early in the first five-vear period he had en- 
listed in the Navy and within a few months was dishonorably discharged. 
Shortly thereafter (and still during the first five-year period) he was ar- 
rested for burglary and placed on probation. He made his home with his 
mother and sisters, idled about a great deal, and made no effort to look 
for work. It should be noted that the first five-year follow-up period ex- 
tended from March 1920 to March 1925. 

At the beginning of the second follow-up investigation. Joseph’s case 
was cleared through the files of the Massachusetts Board of Probation 
and it was learned that in November 1928 he had been arrested for assault 
and battery on wife and placed on probation; in February 1929 he was 
again arrested for assault and battery on wife and again placed on proba- 
tion; and in August 1929 he was arrested for neglect of wife and chil- 
dren and for the third time placed on probation; two months later he was 
surrendered for violating this probation and given three months in the 
House of Correction. This was the extent of his court record for the sec- 
ond five-year follow-up period, which ended in March 1930. 

The Board of Probation files revealed that in the third five-year follow- 
up period, which extended from March 1930 to March 1935, he was ar- 
rested for non-support and given a suspended sentence to the House of 
Correction; in August 1934 the suspended sentence was revoked and a 
warrant was issued for his arrest. From the records it was evident that 
up to the end of the third five-year period in March 1935 £ he sentence had 
not been invoked. 

No arrests were recorded for Joseph between October 1921 on the first 
five-year follow-up period after the arrest for burglary, and November 
1928 of the second five-year follow-up period when he was arrested for 
assault and battery on wife. The question immediately raised was 
whether Joseph had been living in Massachusetts during all this period, 
and, if so, whether he had been committing any serious offenses during 
that time. This query was justified in view of the (act that he had been 
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previously arrested for burglary, and had several times been arrested for 
larceny prior to his appearance before the Boston Juvenile Court. 

Closer examination of Joseph’s history during the first five-year follow- 
up period indicated that we had definitely known that at least until the 
end of that time Joseph had been living in Boston with his mother. 
Therefore, our concern about his whereabouts was narrowed to the pe- 
riod between March 1925 and November 1928, when he was arrested in 
Boston for assault and battery on wife. We knew that Joseph had not 
married up to the end of the first five-year period, but it was now evident 
from his court record that he had married since. Therefore, the marriage 
records were examined as well as the divorce and birth records, and in 
this way the date of Joseph’s marriage was ascertained as October 1925. 
A Boston address was given in the marriage certificate, further establish- 
ing the fact that, through the year 1925 at least, Joseph had continued to 
live in Boston. An examination of the birth records yielded still further 
evidence of his Boston residence, for a son was born there to Joseph and 
his wife in August 1926 Further examination of the birth records re- 
vealed that in October 1929 another son was born to them at a Boston 
address. 

The divorce records revealed that a decree nisi had been granted 
Joseph’s wife in January 19^1 for cruel and abusive treatment, and the 
custody of the two children given her Joseph was ordered to pay $10 a 
week toward their support It is evident from his court record that he did 
not always fulfil this financial obligation. 

Although Joseph's marriage ended in divorce in 1931, the court record 
revealed later marital trouble Another examination of the marriage rec- 
ords gave proof of Joseph’s second marriage in August 1933. To deter- 
mine whether there were any offspring of this marriage, the birth rec- 
ords were examined and revealed the birth of a daughter in November 
1933, indicating a forced marriage. In the light of the court record, which 
reported an arrest in February 1934. for non-support, it was evident that 
Joseph was having difficulty with his second wife. Thinking that this 
marriage might also have ended in divorce, the field invcsugator ex- 
amined the records and found that Joseph’s second wife applied for a di- 
vorce in August 1934, after the couple had been married only a year. The 
allegation was cruel and abusive treatment. As Joseph defaulted in De- 
cember 1934, a decree mst was granted his wife, and the custody of his 
daughter Florence was given her. Joseph was ordered to pay $5 a week 
toward the maintenance of the child. The divorce had not yet become 
absolute at the end of the third follow-up period. 
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After considering all this evidence, it was still felt that it would be well 
to interview Joseph or some member of his family. As Joseph’s where- 
abouts were not revealed by an examination of the most recent Boston 
street directory, the field investigator tried to locate Joseph’s mother. He 
found her and two of Joseph's sisters listed, and paid a call at the address 
indicated. On the first visit he did not find anyone at home. On the sec- 
ond visit, though finding Joseph’s mother, he decided that it would be 
impossible to interview her as she spoke very broken English. He did not 
wish to use a neighbor as an interpreter for fear of revealing to anyone not 
direedy concerned anything about Joseph’s history He decided to make 
another call at a time when one of Joseph’s sisters would be in. 

One evening a few weeks later the field investigator called on Joseph’s 
mother, and this time found a sister at home who volunteered to act as 
interpreter. There was also present, however, a voung man before whom 
the field investigator was hesitant to discuss Joseph's affairs He was 
assured by the sister that the voung man in question fa cousin) knew all 
about Joseph’s difficulties and that there need be no hesitation in carry- 
ing on the interview in his presence. The field investigator then pro- 
ceeded to question Joseph's sister as to his whereabouts between iQ2f> and 
1928 when it would still have been possible that he had been in some other 
state. However, the mother, sister, and cousin assured the visitor that 
during this period Joseph had been living in and around Boston. 

At the time this particular interview was held, more than a vear had 
elapsed since the end of the third five-year follow-up period We were 
not particularly concerned to trace Joseph’s history in detail since the end 
of this period, but it was the field investigator’s purpose to locate Joseph 
in order that he might have a personal interview with him. Joseph’s 
mother and sister, howeser, were unable to give his address, merely sav- 
ing that he had been steadily emplovcd for the last few years in a factory 
in Cambridge, near Boston Thcv claimed that since his divorce he had 
been living in rooming houses, moving often, and that they were there- 
fore unable to keep track of him As the field investigator had not known 
that Joseph had been living in Cambridge, this opened up a new lead for 
him An examination of the Cambridge poll list, however. Jailed to re- 
veal Joseph’s address, even though a search was made under every pos- 
sible spelling of his name. He might have been quickly located by a 
telephone call to his place of employment, but this was considered 
neither wise nor necessary in view of the information which had already 
been gathered concerning him. 

However, the field investigator, having learned from Joseph’s mother 
and sister that a brother of Joseph’s was also living in Cambridge (ad- 
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dress given by them), decided to call on the brother. At the first visit no 
one was home. At the second call, the brother was abed and refused to see 
anyone. On the third visit, however, the field investigator succeeded in 
interviewing Joseph's brother and his brother’s wife. They both said that 
Joseph had been living in Boston and vicinity (mostly in Cambridge) 
during the second and third five-year follow-up periods, and that, al- 
though he had not been successful in his conjugal relations, he has never- 
theless been self-supporting. The brother, like Joseph’s mother, stated that 
Joseph never lived very long in one place. He offered the information that 
Joseph occasionally spent a few days in his mother’s home, and had been 
working steadily in the factory in Cambridge %vhich the mother and sis- 
ter had mentioned Inquiries concerning Joseph’s behavior brought an 
admission from the brother that he was in the habit of drinking, but that 
his drink habit did not affect his work nor did he lose control of himself 
sufficiently to be arrested for drunkenness At this point it was felt that 
sufficient data had been gathered for our purposes to make further in- 
vestigation of Joseph’s case unnecessary 

A word should be said, however, about the study made in this case of 
Joseph’s behavior under the various forms of peno-correctional treatment 
to which he had been subjected at one time or another in his career. These 
experiences were listed chronologically and found to consist of seven pro- 
bations, one jail commitment, and one probation under suspended sen- 
tence. In the case of four of these treatment experiences it was possible 
quickly to make a judgment concerning his conduct, because he was ar- 
rested during the course of each one of them (three probations and one 
probation under suspended sentence). In the case of the five other treat- 
ments it was possible, bv examining the court records, to ascertain that 
Joseph violated the conditions of probation so constantly as to be consid- 
ered definitely a “failure” while under treatment. In the case of his com- 
mitment to a jail where he served three months, correspondence with the 
jail authorities indicated that he had not committed any infractions of 
rules during this period. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 

When all the necessary information had been gathered from 
many different sources and the data on a case could be considered 
complete, the pertinent facts were transcribed to schedule cards 
especially prepared for the purpose (see page 262). Each one of the 
factors appearing on this schedule has been carefully defined, sev- 
eral of them originally in connection with One Thousand Juvenile 
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Delinquents. Only occasional modifications of these definitions 
were made so that the facts might be comparable with those of our 
other researches. Any factors new to this research— that is, which 
had not been included in the study of One Thousand Juvenile De- 
linquents — were defined in accordance with definitions already in 
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use in our other investigations. The interested reader is referred to 
Appendix A where these definitions appear in alphabetical order. 

All the data concerning the behavior of the delinquents during 
the period prior to their appearance in the Boston Juvenile Court 
and during the first, second, and third five-year follow-up periods, 
as well as the data about their behavior during the various forms of 
peno-correctional treatment to which they were subjected from the 
onset of their delinquent careers, period by period, to the end of the 
third five-year follow-up period, were entered on the schedules and 
transcribed to code cards/' Most of the materials were then tabu- 
lated and correlated on the Hollerith machine, although some fac- 
tors had to be hand-tabulated. 

As we have already given account in previous researches of our 
methods of handling and interpreting social data, there is no need 
to enter into any discussion of that aspect of the work here. The in- 
terested reader is referred to Chapter V of 500 Criminal Careers, 
Appendix A of Five Hundred Delinquent Women, and Appendix 
A of Later Criminal Careers. 

* # • • * 

Upon the accuracy of the basic raw materials of a social research 
depends the validity of the conclusions and interpretations drawn 
from it. The building of a statistical structure, simple or elaborate, 
depends on the groundwork that has been laid to support it. No 
amount of elaborate statistical treatment based on complicated 
mathematical formulae can compensate for unreliable raw mate- 
rials. Sound basic data are particularly difficult to obtain in re- 
searches in criminology, where social, economic, psychologic, and 
other influences — most of them not susceptible to the precise meas- 
urement employed in the “pure sciences” — converge in elusive inter- 
play. But this does not mean that there arc not readily discernible 
differences in the degree of reliability of the raw materials entering 
into social research. It is for this reason that we have rendered ac- 
count of the methods utilized in gathering and verifying our basic 
data. 

•The Hollerith Bo-column card wa» utilized for this purpose. 



Chapter XXII 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


B EFORE considering the significance of this research for peno- 
correctional practice, it is well to summarize the major find- 
ings. First, we have noted that with the passing of the years there 
has been a steady diminution in the number of youths who con- 
tinued to be offenders, so that bv the time our juvenile delinquents 
had reached an average age ot twenty-nine, almost 40 per cent had 
ceased to be criminals. Furthermore, even among those who con- 
tinued to commit crimes, significant improvement occurred. The 
proportion of serious offenders dropped from 75 6 per cent in the 
period prior to the original contact of the group with the Boston 
Juvenile Court to 47.8 per cent at the end of the fifteen-year follow- 
up span. 

Second, the internal evidence of the present research as well as 
a comparison of these juvenile offenders with the ex-inmates of a 
reformatory who were reported upon in 500 Criminal Careers and 
Later Criminal Careers has led to the theory that the physical and 
mental changes that comprise the natural process of maturation 
offer the chief explanation of this improvement in conduct with 
the passing of the years. This theory is partially supported by the 
finding that, regardless of age at the time it begins, delinquency 
runs a fairly steady and predictable course. Comparison of the for- 
mer juvenile delinquents with the ex-tnmates of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory showed that although the latter were, on the average, 
five years older than the former when they first began to manifest 
delinquent behavior (fourteen and a half and nine and a half years 
respectively), the two groups most nearly resembled each other in 
conduct, not at the same age, but rather at a point when they were 
a like number of years removed from the onset of their delinquent 
tendencies. 1 This resemblance, twenty years after the first mani- 

* Set Chapter VIII Whether the phenomenon noted above will pertut in thii group U 
(he yean go by can, of coune, only be determined by further investigation. 
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festation of delinquency, is all the more striking in the light of the 
facts that one group was five years older than the other, that the two 
groups were drawn from entirely different regions (the younger 
group being largely Boston residents, the older coming from all 
over the state of Massachusetts), and that each group had been sub- 
jected to many and varied kinds and qualities of peno-correctional 
treatment. Their marked resemblance in behavior at a point equi- 
distant from the time of onset of delinquency suggests that delin- 
quent tendencies, at least in young persons, are inclined to run a 
course that is not too readily modifiable by present methods of 
treatment 

Third, comparison of those among the former juvenile delin- 
quents who had reformed by the end of the fifteen-year follow-up 
span with those who had not, disclosed that the former were en- 
dowed with a better heredity and enjoyed a more wholesome early 
environment than the men who continued to commit crimes. The 
normally expectable process of maturation was apparently facili- 
tated by the better equipment of certain offenders and retarded or 
blocked by the poorer resources of others. 

Comparison of the offenders who reformed when still under 
twenty-one with those who did not abandon criminalistic wavs un- 
til they were older showed that the former possessed better innate 
equipment and environmental advantages than those whose reform 
occurred later, with the result that among the former there was less 
retarding of the process of maturation. 

Comparison of the offenders who continued to be serious crimi- 
nals throughout the fifteen-year span and those who became minor 
offenders revealed that the serious offenders had a worse congenital 
equipment and were reared in even less favorable circumstances 
and conditions than those who ultimately committed petty offenses 
only. 

Fourth, a prediction table has been evolved covering the be- 
havior of these 1,000 juvenile delinquents during the fifteen years 
following the end of their treatment by the Boston Juvenile Court 
and associated agencies. From such a table, juvenile court judges 
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should be able to determine the probable behavior of different types 
of offenders appearing before them, and approximately the age at 
which changes in their conduct are likely to occur.® 

The second half of this work deals with the responses of the for- 
mer juvenile delinquents to the various kinds of peno-correctional 
treatment to which they were subjected from the onset of their de- 
linquent careers to the end of the fifteen-year follow-up span. 
Analysis of distinguishing factors has differentiated the following 
four conduct types : 

1. Those who succeeded during some (not necessarily all) intramural 
and extramural treatments 

2. Those who failed during all intramural and extramural treatments 

3. Those w'ho succeeded during intramural treatments hut failed dur- 
ing extramural treatments 

4. Those w'ho failed during intramural treatments but succeeded dur- 
ing extramural treatments. 

The offenders who behaved satisfactorily during extramural 
treatment as well as intramural (Tvpe 1) were much more favor- 
ably circumstanced in their early lives than were those who faded 
during both forms of treatment (Type 2). 

The offenders who behaved satisfactorily during periods of intra- 
mural treatment but did not get along well under extramural super- 
vision (Type 3) apparently had an inadequate sense of security in 
their early upbringing, which seems to have been reflected in an 
inability to make satisfactory later adjustments without intensive re- 
straint and supervision. 

On the other hand, the offenders who could not get along accept- 
ably in the group life of institutions but did behave satisfactorily 
during periods of extramural oversight (Type 4) had, to a signifi- 
cantly greater extent than the others, already demonstrated their 
inability to respond well to other group situations in life. 

By distinguishing these four conduct types, it has been possible 
to prepare prediction tables showing the probable behavior of of- 


1 See footnote }. 
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fenders during extramural and intramural treatment, as well as 
during specific forms of peno-correctional treatment. 

THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 

We have ascertained that it is not so much arrival at any particu- 
lar age-span (at least as far as our analysis of age-spans has thus far 
gone) as the achievement of a degree of maturity, that makes for 
social adaptation on the part of former delinquents. Maturity is a 
complex concept It embraces the development of a certain stage of 
physical, mental, and emotional capacity and stability, and a certain 
degree of integration of the personality. Common experience indi- 
cates that as the average person passes through different age-spans 
there are changes in his development and in the integration or dis- 
integration of his various physical, intellectual, emotional, and voli- 
tional-inhibitory powers. Normally, when he reaches chronologic 
adulthood the development and integration of his physical and 
mental powers make it easier for him to achieve a capacity for self- 
control, foresight, planfulness; to postpone immediate desires for 
later ones; to profit by experience; to develop perseverance, self- 
respect, regard for the opinion of his law-abiding fellows, and other 
similar attributes. These enable him to adapt successfully to the de- 
mands of society and to avoid drifting into, or persisting in, crime.* 
However, individuals differ in their innate organization and in 
their early conditioning, so that development and integration of 
powers sufficient to be designated “maturity” are not always 
achieved at the expected age -span. If all our offenders had arrived 

* Not only in the continuance of delinquency already embarked upon but in the origins 
of delinquency a» well, it it reasonable to assume that uneven rates of development of the 
physical, mental, and emotional constituents of the organism must lead to stresses and 
strains which are reflected in personality maladjustment and the kind of behavior that may 
well turn out to be "delinquent" or “criminal" because it is made so bv society’s laws. Differ- 
ence in the age at which delinquency first became manifest and persistent reflects difference 
in the stage at which the stresses and strains of the organism became too much for the 
requisite social adaptation. The degree of physical, menial, and emotional-volitional ma- 
turity achieved has been so incommensurate with the age reached and the accompanying 
obligations and expected behavior at that age that, under the stress of certain socio-economic 
conditions, social adaptation took the form of delinquent behavior 
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at the same degree of maturation in any particular age-span, this 
feet should have been reflected in a similar incidence of improved 
conduct in each group shortly after arrival at that age. But we have 
seen that this was not the case. 

A psychoanalytic approach to this problem would emphasize 
that, owing to “fixations” of the “libido” at childhood levels, a 
clinically well recognized "infantilism,” or immaturity of person- 
ality, frequently exists in persons w’ho might otherwise (in physique 
and even in cognition) have attained a maturity commensurate 
with their age. In fact, from many angles the conduct of not a few 
offenders, when passed in review over the years, mav be regarded 
as infantile: witness their impulsiveness, their lack of planfiilncss, 
their failure to postpone immediate desires for more distant ones, 
their incapacity or unwillingness to profit by numerous experiences 
of punishment or correction, the excessive attachment of many of 
them to their mothers, their inability to assume marital, family, and 
other responsibilities appropriate to their chronologic age. 

As was indicated in Later Criminal Careers, the years from about 
twenty-five to thim-fnc seem to be the most crucial in the lives of 
offenders, since during this age-zone there appears to occur the 
peak ot a sifting-out process which differentiates those who ma- 
ture normally from those who are inclined never to reach a stage 
of maturity sufficient to enable them to abandon criminalism, and 
who will cither die as criminals or end their days in almshouses or 
on the streets. The offenders who are still criminalistic even at the 
relatively late age of thirty to thirty-five years (the highest age thus 
fer reached by any of our former juvenile delinquents) arc those 
whose pace of maturing is particularly slow, retarded, or otherwise 
erratic. Our comparison of the make-up and background of the 
men who have reformed and those who arc still criminals confirms 
the suggestion made in Later Criminal Careers that, with the pas- 
sage of the years, a differentiation seems to occur between the of- 
fenders whose delinquency and criminality is due more to adverse 
environmental and educational influences than to any deep-seated 
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organismal weaknesses, and those whose inability to conform to 
the demands of a complex society is more nearly related to innate 
(and, partly, early-conditioned) abnormalities of the kind that set 
limits to the achievement of a socially adequate degree of maturity. 
The former, sooner or later, acquire the requisite degree of integra- 
tion of intelligence, impulse, and behavior. The latter never achieve 
a stage of maturity requisite to lawful social adaptation. Despite 
their arrival at a high chronologic age they continue to be crimi- 
nalistic until physically and mentally “burned out.” Misbehavior 
due to ////integration gives way to misbehavior due to ^/^integration, 
until the organism runs down and finally stops. 

In discussing “maturation,” we should not ignore the slowing 
down process which begins to manifest itself after the organism has 
reached its peak of maturity. Organismal changes, to which all 
flesh is heir, occur regardless of the rate of maturation of the par- 
ticular individual. With the passage of time, the human being loses 
some of his energy and aggressiveness, he tends to slow down and 
to become less venturesome. Just as individuals differ in the rate at 
which they climb to the maximum maturity of which they are 
capable, so they may differ in the rate at which they descend the hill. 
But whether the two sets of influences are definitely related or not, 
some of our offenders doubtless abandoned criminalistic ways 
largely as the result of the settling and disintegrative influences 
which were operative, regardless of the tempo of their maturation 
or of the maximum stage of maturity that they were finally able to 
reach. 

Thus, we may conveniently recognize two types of “reformed” 
individuals: one type includes youths and men who, having 
achieved a socially requisite state of physical, mental, and emotional 
maturity and a socially requisite state of personality integration, 
have, as psychologic and not merely as physical adults, finally deter- 
mined or been induced to abandon their criminalistic ways. The 
other type are the men whose abandonment of criminalism or drift- 
ing into milder, less aggressive, and less daring forms of misconduct 
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was caused not by mature choice, or reflection on experience or con- 
scious inhibition or adaptation, but rather by the slowing down or 
deterioration to which they finally succumbed. 

The foregoing theory as to the role of maturation will, of course, 
be subjected to further examination in the light of the results of 
other follow-up investigations covering later segments of the life 
cycle of our offenders. The next step in developing the theory of 
the relationship of maturation to delinquency and criminality is to 
dissect “maturation" into its components. Such a task must be left 
to specialists in psychiatry, psychology, physiology, medicine, and 
related disciplines. The aim should be to develop norms of ma- 
turity in every aspect of mental and physical growth at various age- 
levels — in emotional equipment, m inhibitory powers, in sexual de- 
velopment, and so on. Deviation of individuals from such norms 
could then be rcadilv determined and an “M Q ” (maturation quo- 
tient) could be established . 4 

PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 

Turning now to the practical significance of the major findings 
of this research, we can first point to the feasibility of more refined 
predictive instruments for the use of courts and parole boards than 
have heretofore been constructed. Our work in this field has now 
been extended to include prognostic instruments covering each of 
the major types of treatment and carries the added feature of pre- 
dicting conduct at various age -levels.® The construction of prcdic- 

* We ire |U*t embarking on i research in which we are comparing 500 delinquent boy* 
with 500 non-delinquent* of the tame age, nationality, and socio-economic tutu*, and hope 
that the result* anil contribute further to a knowledge of the process of maturation and it* 
relation to temperament and behavior. 

* In thu connection, it thould be pointed out that the prediction of the vanou* age- 
level* at which ccruin change* in the conduct of offender* are most likely to occur it not 
incontinent with the more fundamental finding di*ai»*ed prenouily, that it 1* not arrival at 
any particular age that determines change in conduct hut the achievement of an adequate 
degree of maturity, which in individual instances may occur ai one age or another. The 
prediction tables deal with the age at which those destined to reform are most likely to do 
so. H o wev e r, it will be recalled, from Tablet 3; and 34. that it 1* not the relationship of 
age-spans thermelve* to conduct that is uivol ved in the prediction*, but rather the relation- 
ship of certain favorable sub-categories of factors to age at time of change from criminality 
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tive tables has advanced to a stage where their careful experimental 
use in juvenile and adult courts and by parole boards would disclose 
their practical value in the administration of justice. If every sec- 
ond case appearing before a juvenile court were disposed of with 
the aid of prognostic tables, and a comparison of follow-up re- 
sults were made between the offenders dealt with under existing 
methods and those whose disposal rested essentially on prognostica- 
tion, a great step forward would be taken in the all-too-slow prog- 
ress of correctional technique. The prediction tables contained in 
Chapters XII and XIX might serve as the basis for such an experi- 
ment, because they have several unique advantages. In the first 
place, they are based on a large number of former juvenile delin- 
quents; second, they cover a considerable segment in the life cycle; 
third, they differentiate outcomes under various types of treatment 
as well as after the close of treatment. 

Such prediction tables furnish to courts and parole boards a ra- 
tional implementation of the indeterminate sentence. They begin 
to point the way to indeterminate sentences administered not on 
the basis of “hunches” or of incalculable differences in the serious- 
ness of various crimes, but rather after consideration of the make- 
up and career of each offender in the light of the recorded conduct, 
during and after treatment, of many hundreds of similar offenders. 
“Individualization of justice,” which reformers have long claimed 
to be superior to the fixed-punishment statutes of the Classical pe- 
riod of penology, has not yet proved its superiority in practice; nor 
can it do so until guesswork as to the needs of each offender is re- 
placed by analyzed experience and this is welded into useful instru- 
ments for more accurate and less impressionistic individualization 
than we have thus far applied. The imposition of sentences with no 
upper limit, or within a broad zone of time, which would take into 
account the expectancy of maturation and reform among different 

to non-cnminality, or from serious to minor criminality The ages at which these changes 
occur vary with the incidence of favorable factors in the make-up and background of par- 
ticular offenders. Until research evolves "maturation ages" analogous to "mental ages" in 
psychologic testing, the above indirect method must be employed 
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“treatment types,” is made possible by the use of predictive instru- 
ments of the kind here presented. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that this study has re- 
vealed a sizeable proportion of offenders whose traits and charac- 
teristics are such as to make reform difficult if not impossible. They 
are the kind whose handicaps are so marked and whose behavior 
under various forms of treatment is so uniformly bad that provi- 
sion should be made for their permanent segregation from society* 
The early recognition of this class of offenders and provision for 
their continuous oversight and study under controlled conditions 
are basic needs. The waste of money and effort in their unbroken 
chain of arrests, trials, and futile punishments is tremendous; and 
the damage thev do on the way is large and varied. 

Related to the foregoing is another practical implication of this 
research — the further weight it gives to the suggestion made in 
Later Criminal Careers that experimentation in wavs of hastening 
the maturation process needs to be carried out among certain groups 
of criminals, to see whether it is possible to shorten the span of crimi- 
nality . 7 For not onlv the plant, but the soil, is insoKcd; and even 
individuals with congenital handicaps can. within limits, be im- 
proved through education and thcrapv The significant finding, for 
example, that certain tvpes of offenders h.ne done well during 
extramural oversight and poorly behind walls, shows that more in- 
telligent decisions regarding the type of treatment best suited to 
different individuals might bring about the earlier reform of many 
of them. The devising of new treatment methods might stimulate 
the maturation process and reduce the average span of criminalism. 

But an approach to the crime problem from the point of view of 
hastening reform of those offenders who are capable of marked 
changes of conduct presupposes an integrated system of justice in- 
stead of the inharmonious congeries of authorities and agencies at 

* Subject, of course, to retearch in endocrinology, pHjrmacoiberspv. ami pncliothcrapy. 
whet do penoot at prrtrnr donned to continuing immaturity may tonic day be enabled to 
develop more normally 

T See Lexer Criminal Cartert pp 305, 306. 
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present concerned with each offender. It entails a planned course 
of treatment for each offender, to be followed over a prescribed and 
fairly predictable span of years. It cannot succeed if sentencing 
judge, probation officer, institutional administrator, paroling au- 
thority, and parole agent each regards his work as an end in itself 
and deals with but one piece of what ought to be a unified process. 
Treatment should be governed by a plan made in the light of the 
traits, experiences, and predictable progress of the individual of- 
fender. Thus we are brought to a reaffirmation of a major conclu- 
sion expressed in Later Criminal Careers — that a fundamental need 
in the administration of criminal justice is the integration, or at 
least the better articulation, of the various parts of the present dis- 
connected “system” of dealing with offenders. 

But the fact should be stressed that the best of systems must fail 
if those who do the work are not adequately equipped in attitude 
and training. If the business of criminal justice is to be a scientific 
work of segregating the incurable and, as early as possible, reform- 
ing and rehabilitating those offenders who arc capable of entering 
legitimately upon life in society, the attitude of those who carry on 
the affairs of justice must be that of scientists, not of persons who 
sec the criminal simply in terms of “leniency” and “severity” of 
punishment. And a “scientific attitude” without requisite equip- 
ment in the biologic and social sciences is of little value. If criminal 
justice is to be more than the dealing out of sentences on principles 
neither consistent nor effective, judges, probation officers, adminis- 
trators of correctional institutions, and parole officers must have 
specialized training, and criminology must be recognized as a pro- 
fession that is striving to replace guesswork and prejudice with facts 
and legitimate inferences. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS AND SUBJECT INDEX TO 
TABLES IN APPENDIX B 


The factors appearing on the schedule are listed in alphabetical or- 
der and are defined or explained where necessary. Fuller explana- 
tions of the data appear in the text. Beneath each factor appear the 
numbers of the tables that are concerned with the particular factor. 
The tables themselves appear in Appendix B. 

AGE 

76 At change from serious to minor offender 

7 At end of first five-year pie nod 

6 At end of JBF-BJC treatment period 

8 At end of second five-year period 

9 At end of third five-year period 

77 At reformation 

5 At time of JBF arrest 

ATTITUDE TO INVESTIGATIONS 
2 

This refers to the attitude of the men personally interviewed, or of 
their wives or relatives in cases in which the men were not seen 

BEHAVIOR IN ARMS' OR NAVY 

78 

This is of course not a peno-correctional treatment, but it has been 
included m our study of the response of our group to various forms 
of treatment because we have noted in previous researches that cer- 
tain men do well under the rigid discipline and outdoor life in the 
Army or Navy who do not react so well to peno-correctional dis- 
cipline. Behavior is determined entirely on the official reports of 
Army or Navy authorities. Dishonorable discharge or desertion is 
considered failure, honorable discharge, success. 

BEHAVIOR IN CORRECTIONAL AND TRUANT SCHOOLS 

78 

Behavior during a period of correctional treatment in a training or 
truant or disciplinary school was determined from conduct reports 
kept by the institutional authorities. 

A failure is one who is a constant disciplinary problem, steals, in- 
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cites others to misbehavior, runs away from the institution, instructs 
others in the commission of vice or other offenses, generally disturbs 
the routine of the institution, or has to be placed in solitary confine- 
ment. 

A success is one who abides by the rules of the institution (not rigidly 
— occasional minor infringements of the rules are allowable) 
BEHAVIOR IN FOSTER HOME DURING PAROLE 
78 

For definition of success and failuie see behavior during supervision 

BY STATE BOARD. 

BEHAVIOR in foster home during probation 
78 

For definition of success and failure see beh wior during supervision 
BY STATE BOARD 

BEHAVIOR in 1NSTITL HONS FOR DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 
78 , 

For definition of success and failure, see behavior in correctional 
AND TRUANT SCHOOLS 

BEHAVIOR IN JAILS, HOUSES OF CORRECTION, STATE FARMS 

For definition of success and failure, see behavior in correctional 
AND TRUANT SCHOOLS 
BEHAVIOR ON PAROLE 
78 

For definition of success and failure, see behavior on probation, 
behavior in prisons 

78 . . 

For definition of success and failure, see behavior in correctional 

AND TRUANT SCHOOLS 
BEHAVIOR ON PROBATION 

7 8 

Failure is determined by actual arrests and or convictions (except 
for occasional minor traffic violations), by frequent violations of the 
rules of probation, or by the commission of offenses for which a 
probationer might be arrested, such as stealing, sex offenses, drunk- 
enness. An occasional minor infringement of the rules of probation 
(as neglect to report on time or changing jobs without permission) is 
not considered. 

Success is determined by freedom from arrest or conviction (except 
for occasional minor traffic violations) and from the commission of 
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offenses for which the probationer might be arrested, and by adher- 
ence to the rules of probation. As indicated above, occasional minor 
infringements of the rules of probation are not deemed sufficient to 
categorize the case as a failure. 

BEHAVIOR DURING PROBATION UNDER SUSPENDED SENTENCE 

7 s 

For definition of success and failure, see behavior on probation 
behavior in reformatories 

78 

For definition of success and failure, see behavior in correctional 

AND TRUANT SCHOOLS 
BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOLS FOR FEEBLEMINDED 
78 

For definition o( success and failure, see behavior in corrfctional 

AND TRUANT SCHOOLS 

BEHAVIOR DURING si PERS IS ION BV STATE BOARD 
78 

This refers to the Massachusetts State Board of Public Welfare, Divi- 
sion of Child Guardianship, under whose care a delinquent child 
may be placed by a |u\enilc court for supervisory placement in a 
foster home. This factor, as well as behavior in foster home during 
probation, and behimor in foster home during parole, refers to 
behavior in foster homes. 

Failure in a foster home is determined bv arrests and or convictions 
(except for occasional minor traffic violations), or b\ the commission 
of any offenses for which one might lie arrested such as stealing, 
illicit sex acts, drunkenness, unmanageablencss Running away from 
a foster home is also reflective of failure under this form of treatment. 

CAUSE OF DEATH 

4 

DATE op DEATH 

3 

DELINQUENCY 

26 Prior period 
42 Period I 
58 Period II 

74 Period III 

75 Periods I, II, and III combined 

Non-delinquent: no police or court record, no dishonorable dis- 
charge or desertion from Army or Navy, and no misconduct for 
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which he might be arrested, such as drunkenness, abuse of family, 
stealing, and so on (i.e., no unofficial misconduct: See official rec- 
ognition of delinquency for definition). Technical traffic violations 
in the absence of any other misconduct are allowable in this category. 
Delinquent, official or unofficial misconduct as above described. 

1 he differentiation between serious and minor offenders is essen- 
tially that between felons and misdemeanants. A man is classified 
as a serious offender if he has committed property crimes, assault 
with intent to rob, rape, or murder, or pathological sex offenses. See 
500 Criminal Careers, pp. 141, 354—1557, for detailed classification. 

FREQl FNCY OF ARRESTS 

1 5 Prior period 
29 Period I 
45 Period 11 
61 Period 111 

Frequency is calculated on the basis of the number of months a man 
was at libcrtv in the commumtv during the period under study (See 
months in commi nity for definition ) This total is divided by the 
number of arrests If there vs as only one arrest during a given period, 
the case is tabulated “incalculable ” If a man died before the end of 
the pier lot!, frequency of arrests was calculated on the basis of months 
in the community to the date of death, minus periods in peno-cor- 
rectional institutions or mental hospitals. 

FREQUENCY OF CONVICTIONS 

17 Prior period 
5 5 Period I 
49 Period II 
65 Period III 

Sec l'RFQt fncy of sRRFtsis Method of calculation is the same 

CFNERU SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR IN EXTRAMURAL AND INTRAMURAL PENO- 
CORRFCTIONAL TREATMENT 

80 

Extramural peno<orrectional treatment includes probation, proba- 
tion under suspended sentence, parole, and periods in foster homes. 
Intramural peno-correctional treatment includes correctional or 
truant schools, schools for feebleminded, reformatories, prisons, jails, 
and institutions for defective delinquents. 
interview with 
1 

Refers to persons interviewed in connection with field investigation. 
Categorized in the order indicated in the Code. 
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MONTHS IN COMMUNITY 
22 Prior period 
38 Period I 
54 Period II 
70 Period III 

Refers to that portion ot each period during which the offender is not 
under the restraint of a peno-correctional institution or in a mental 
hospital or in an institution for the chronically disabled. 

NATURE OF ARRESTS 

12 Prior period 
28 Period I 
44 Period II 
60 Period III 

NATURE OF DISPOSITIONS 
16 Prior period 
32 Period I 
48 Period II 
64 Period III 

NATURE OF PEN \L EXPERIENCES, BY TYPE 
20 Prior period 
36 Period I 
52 Period II 
68 Period III 

NUMBER OF ARRESTS 
1 1 Prior period 
27 Period I 
43 Period II 
59 Period III 

NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS 

15 Prior period 
31 Period I 
47 Period II 
63 Period III 

NUMBER OF PENAL EXPERIENCES 

19 Prior period 
35 Period I 
51 Period II 
67 Period III 

This includes returns by revocation and transfers from one institu- 
tion to another. It excludes very brief commitments for non-payment 
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of fine. When a penal experience extends into the next period it is 
counted in the period in which it started and also in the period fol- 
lowing. The actual length of time spent in the institution in each 
period is recorded under time in penal institutions 
OFFICIAL RECOGNITION Or DELINQUENCY 

23 Prior period 

39 Period I 

55 Period II 

71 Period III 

Official • based on police or court records or 
records. 

Unofficial delinquency for which the person 
attention of official agencies of the law. 

PLACE OF RESIDENCE AT END OF PERIOD III 
10 

PREDOMINANT OFFENSF 

24 Prior period 

40 Period I 

56 Period II 

72 Period III 

This is a social category of offenses which is based on unofficial as 
well as official misconduct (see official recognition of delin- 
quency ). The tV(K of offense most characteristic of the offender dur- 
ing a particular period is designated the predominant offense. 
PRINCIPAL COMPONENT OF MISCONDUCT 

25 Prior period 

41 Period I 

57 Period II 

73 Period III 

Each offender is categorized once in each period, in the order indi- 
cated in the tables. 

SUMMART OF ARRESTS, BV TYrE 

14 Prior period 
30 Period I 
46 Period II 
62 Period III 

SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR IN ARMY OR NAVY 

79 

SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR IN CORRECTIONAL AND TRUANT SCHOOLS 

79 


on Army or Navy 
has not come to the 
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SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR IN FOSTER HOME DURING PAROLE 

79 

SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR IN FOSTER HOME DURING PROBATION 

79 

SUMMARY OF BFHAVIOR IN IN'STITITIONS I OR DFI roTIVE DELINQUENTS 

79 

SUMMARY OF BFHAMOR IN JAI 1 S HOUSES OF CORRFrTION, STATF I ARMS 

79 

SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR ON PAROLE 

79 

SUMMARY or BE 1 IAAIOR IN PRISONS 

79 

SUMMARY OF BEHAVIOR ON PROBATION 

79 

SUMMARY OI BEHAVIOR ON PROBATION l NDFR SI sPFNDFD SFN'TFNCE 

79 

SUMMARY OF BFMAAIOR IN RFFORM ATORIFS 

79 

SUMMARA OF BEHAVIOR in sf H001 s FOR FFFBI F MIN |>FI> 

79 

SIMM ARY OF BEH A\ lOR ( Nl)i K St PI RV ISION OF SI A IF BOARD 

79 

SI MMARA OF DISPOSITIONS. BA TAPE 

18 Prior period 
34 Period I 
50 Period II 
66 Period III 

TIME IV PENAL INSTITUTIONS 

21 Prior period 
Period I 
53 Period II 
69 Period III 
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ORIGINAL TABLES 


For definitions of the factors, sec Appendix A, Definition of Terms 
and Subject Index of Tables in Appendix B, in which they are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

All tables total 1,000 unless otherwise indicated by the title or by 
a line appearing either beneath or above a category (as in Table 20, 
Nature of Penal Experiences, beneath the category “inapplicable”) 
which means that, in the categories appearing below the line, a case 
may have been recorded more than once. Tables like this are desig- 
nated multiple tables and total more than 1,000 If the sum of the 
incidence of the categories above or below the line (as the case may 
Ik) is subtracted from 1,000, the result is the number ot cases actu- 
ally represented by the remaining categories or sub-classes of the 
factor 

In Tables 78, 79, and 80, dealing with behavior during peno-cor- 
rectional treatment, onh those cases arc categorized in which in- 
formation about beha\ lor under the particular form of treatment 
was sufficient to determine success or failure. These tables do not 
represent, therefore, the actual number of men who had particular 
treatment experiences in a given period It will be noted that in some 
of the tables the figures reported are very small. They are presented 
m full here but are utilized guardedly m the text. 

1 Interview with 

175 Offender 
404 Relatives 
12 Others 

409 Information from records onlv 

2 Attitude to investicstion 

574 Friendly 

7 Indifferent 
10 Hostile 
409 Inapplicable 
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3. Date of death 

1 In BJC-JBF treatment period 

20 In first five-year period 
18 In second five-year period 

21 In third five-year period 
940 Known to be living 

4 Cause of death 

16 Accident 
3 Suicide 

5 Heart ailment 
7 Lung infection 

10 Pneumonia 

3 Meningitis 

1 Convulsions 

4 Result of operation 

2 Electrocution 

6 Other 

3 Cause unknown 

940 Inapplicable as bving 

5 Ace at time of jbf arrest 

316 Under 13 years 
674 1 3-16 years 
10 17, 18 years 

6. AOF AT FMl OF BJC-fBF treataifnt pfrioo 

703 iT-i^ years 
294 16-20 years 
2 21-25 years 

7. Ace at end of first five-year period 

89 Under 16 years 
604 16-90 years 
284 21-25 years 
2 26-30 years 
21 Inapplicable as dead 
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8. Age at end op second five-year period 

88 16-20 years 
593 21-25 years 
278 26-30 years 
«. 2 31-35 year* 

39 Inapplicable as dead 

9. Age at end of third fine-year period 

85 21-25 years 
583 26-30 years 
270 31-35 years 

2 36-40 years 

60 Inapplicable as dead 

10 Place of residence at end of period iii 

604 Boston and environs 
33 Other cities in Massachusetts 
1 12 States other than Massachusetts 
69 Penal institutions in Massachusetts 
24 Penal institutions in other states 

3 Fugitive from justice 

6 Hospital for mental diseases 
2 Hospital for physical diseases 
11 Army or Navy 

6 Foreign country 
16 Wandering about 

7 At sea 

11 Whereabouts known for part of period but not at end 
60 Dead 

36 Unknown throughout period 

11 Number of arrests (prior period) 

294 One arrest 
151 Two arrests 
80 Three arrests 
50 Four arrests 
24 Five arrests 
1 1 Six arrests 
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10 Seven arrests 
4 Eight or more arrests 
374 No arrests 

2 Unknown if arrested, or inapplicable 

12 Nature or (1,333) arrests (prior period) 

829 Crimes against property 

4 Crimes against chastity 

286 Crimes against public welfare 
33 Crimes against person 

14 Violation of probation 

167 Other offenses not classifiable above 

13 Freqievo or ARRESTS (prior period) 

29 One arrest in less than 3 months 
49 One arrest in 3-6 months 

71 One arrest in 6-0 months 
60 One arrest in 0-12 months 
33 One arrest in 12-15 months 
31 One arrest in 15-1^ months 
20 One arrest in 1S-21 months 
18 One arrest in 21-24 months 
1^ One arrest in 24 or more months 
668 Frequency incalculable (only one arrest or not arrested) 

5 Unknow n if arrested, or frequency unknow n 

14 SUMMARY Of ARRESTS, BY TYPF (PRIOR PERIOD) 

478 Crimes against property (including holdups) 

4 Crimes against chastity 
204 Crimes against public yvclfare 

30 Crimes against person 

132 Other (stubbornness, truancy, runaway, malicious miscb 

15 Violation of probation (nature of offense unknown) 

376 Inapplicable, or no arrests, or unknown if arrested 
15 Number of c.osvktions (prior period) 

42 None 

280 One conviction 
138 Two convictions 
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81 Three convictions 
47 Four convictions 

11 Five convictions 

12 Six convictions 

5 Seven convictions 
'* 3 Eight or more convictions 
7 Unknown if arrested 
374 Not arrested 

16 Nature ov (1,333) dispositions (prior period) 

77 Commitment — new 
20 Commitment — In revocation of sentence 
570 Probation 

81 Probation under suspended sentence 

53 Fine 
355 Eile 

14 Restitution 
3 Nol-pros 

io<> Not guilty or released 

54 Unknown, or defaulted and no final disposition, or other 

17 FrFOI FNCl OF CONVICTIONS (PRIOR PERIOD) 

19 One conviction in less than 3 months 
40 One conviction m 3-6 months 
67 One conviction in 6-9 monihs 
54 One cons it non in <>12 months 
36 One conviction in 12-is months 
31 One conviction in 15-18 months 
27 One conviction in 18-21 months 

17 One conviction in 21-24 months 

26 One conviction in 24 or more months 
fibg Incalculable (onlv one arrest, no com ictions. or no arrests, or num- 
ber of convictions unknown, or unknown if convicted) 

5 Unknown, or unknown if arrested 

18. Su.MMARV OF DISPOSITIONS, BY TYPE (PRIOR PERIOD) 

70 Commitment — new 

18 Commitment— hv revocation of sentence 
393 Probation 

74 Probation under suspended sentence 
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60 Fine (including commitment for non-payment, and restitution) 
202 File 
3 Nol-pros 

93 Not guilty or released 

50 Disposition unknown, or awaiting disposition 
376 Inapplicable, or no arrests, or unknown if arrested 

19. NlMBER OF PEVSL EXPERIENCES (PRIOR PERIOD) 

930 None 
47 One experience 
16 Two experiences 
5 Three experiences 
1 Four experiences 

1 Five experiences 

20 NvTVRE Of PFN \1 FXPHUENCFS. H\ T! PF (PRIOR PRRIOU) 

930 Inapplicable (none, unknown if any. dead) 

67 Truant and correctional schools 

2 Schools for feebleminded 

2 Reformatories 

21. Time in- pen-sl institutions (prior pfriod) 

930 None 

3 Less than 3 months 

4 3-6 months 

10 6-12 months 
18 12-18 months 

11 18-24 months 
11 24-30 months 

5 30-36 months 
4 36-48 months 

4 Time unknown 

22. Months in community (prior period) 

930 Throughout the period 

68 Not throughout the period 
2 Incalculable, or unknown 
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23. Official recognition of delinquency (prior period) 

7 Non-dchnqucncy 

624 Determination of delinquency based on official record 
364 Determination of delinquency based on unofficial misbehavior only 
^5 Unknown if delinquent 

24. Predominant offense (prior period) 

702 Crimes against property 
12 Crimes against chastity 
22 Crimes against public welfare 
2 Crimes against person 
64 Crimes are varied, no one type predominant 
186 Not determinable or other 
5 Unknown if delinquent 
7 Non-delinquent 

25. Principal component of misconduct (prior period) 

451 Conviction for serious offense 
32 Arrest for serious offense, not followed by conviction 
264 Unofficial serious offense 
74 Conviction for minor offense 

10 Arrest for minor offense, not followed bv conviction 
156 Unofficial minor offense 

1 Dishonorable discharge or desertion from Army or Navy 
5 Not determinable 
7 Non-delinquent 

26. Delinquency (prior period) 

7 Non-delinquency 
241 Delinquency — minor 
747 Delinquency — serious 
5 Unknown if delinquent 

27. Number of arrests (period i) 

154 One arrest 
167 Two arrests 
126 Three arrests 
96 Four arrests 
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78 Five arrests 
41 Six arrests 
31 Seven arrests 
56 Eight or more arrests 
190 No arrests 

61 Unknown if arrested, or inapplicable 

28 NaTIHE OF (2.719) ARRESTS (PERIOD i) 

1,272 Crimes against properts 
43 Crimes against chasms 
14 Crimes against tamilv and children 
580 Crimes against public \s chare 
242 Drunkenness 
1 Drug selling, etc 
1 15 Crimes against person 
1 10 Violation ot probation 
342 Other offenses not classifiable abos c 

29. Frequevo of arrests (period i) 

16 One arrest in less than 3 months 
64 One arrest in 3-6 months 
100 One arrest in 6-9 months 
74 One arrest in 9-12 months 
66 One arrest in 12-14 months 
58 One arrest in 14-0 months 
8i One arrest in 1^21 months 
20 One arrest in 21-24 months 
1 13 One arrest in 24 or more months 

343 Frequency incalculable Conk one arrest or lux arrested) 

54 Unknown if arrested, or Ircqucncy unknown 
10 Inapplicable (non-pcnal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

40. SuM MART OF ARRESTS, BT TT PF (PERIOD l) 

560 Crimes against propcm (including holdups) 

35 Crimes against chastity 
7 Crimes against family and children 
327 Crimes against public welfare 
too Drunkenness 
1 Drug selling, etc. 

93 Crimes against person 
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2 37 Other (stubbornness, truancy, runaway, malicious mischief) 
9? Violation of probation (nature of offense unknown) 

251 Inapplicable, or no arrests, or unknown if arrested 

„ 31. Number or convictions (period i) 

16 None 

167 One conviction 
177 Two convictions 
C7 Three convictions 
90 Four convictions 
(>5 Five convictions 
3? Si\ convictions 
18 Seven convictions 
>,(> F ight or more convictions 
1 Niimlwr of convictions unknown 

51 Unknown if arrested 

10 Inapplicable (rum-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 
mo Not anested 

Natire or (2.710) dispositions (period 1) 

512 Commitment- new 

?‘>i Commitmeni— l>v revocation of sentence 

4*0 Probation 

250 Probation under suspended sentence 
366 Fine 

1 Commitment for non-pavment of fine 
442 File 
b Restitution 

5 2 Released by probation officer without court hearing 
iS Nol-pros 

17 No bill 

237 Not guilty or released 

5^ Unknown, or defaulted and no final disposition, or other 
33 FkEQLENO or CONVICTIONS (PERIOD i) 

14 One conviction in less than 3 months 
45 One conviction in 3-6 months 
83 One conviction in ft-9 months 
72 One conviction in 9-12 months 
7t One conviction in 12-15 months 
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60 One conviction in 15-18 months 
79 One conviction in 18-21 months 
20 One conviction m 21-24 months 
144 One conviction in 24 or more months 

347 Incalculable (only one arrest, no convictions, or no arrests, or num- 
ber of convictions unknown, or unknown if convicted) 

55 Unknown or unknown if arrested 

10 Inapplicable (non-penai institution, chronic illness, dead) 

34. StMMARl 01 DISPOSITIONS, BY TYPE (PERIOD l) 

369 Commitment — new 

182 Commitment — bv revocation of sentence 

318 Probation 

192 Probation under suspended sentence 

201 Fine (including commitment for non-payment, and restitution) 
285 File 

34 Released by probation office without court appearance 
16 Nol-pros 
15 No bill 

168 Not guiltv or released 

57 Disposition unknown, or awaiting disposition 
251 Inapplicable, or no arrests, or unknown if arrested 

35. Number of penal experiences (period i) 

518 None 

189 One experience 

133 Two experiences 

58 Three experiences 
30 Four experiences 

9 Five experiences 

2 Six experiences 

3 Seven experiences 
48 Unknown if any 

10 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

36. Nature of penal experiences, by type ( period t) 

518 Inapplicable (none, unknown if any, dead) 

324 Truant and correctional schools 
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8 Schools for feebleminded 
93 Reformatories 
22 Prisons 

90 Jails, houses of correction, farms 
7 Institutions for defective delinquents 

37. Time in penal institutions (period i) 

518 None 

19 Less than 3 months 

33 3-6 months 
89 6-12 months 

104 12-18 months 
70 18-24 months 
36 24-30 months 

34 30-36 months 
29 36-48 months 
10 48-60 months 

58 Time unknown or inapplicable 

38 Months in community (period i) 

2 None 

2 Less than 3 months 
4 3-6 months 
6 6-12 months 
12 12-18 months 
16 18-24 months 
31 24-30 months 
36 30-36 months 
i*v4 36-48 months 
164 48-60 months 

512 60 months 

6x Unknown, or inapplicable (dead) 

39. Official recognition of delinquent (period i) 

137 Non-delinquency 

755 Determination of delinquency based on official record 
49 Determination of delinquency based on unofficial misbehavior only 
49 Unknown if delinquent 

10 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 
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40. Predominant offense (period i) 

527 Crimes against property 
12 Crimes against chastity 

4 Crimes against family and children 
86 Crimes against public welfare 

34 Drunkenness 
1 Drug selling, etc. 

5 Crimes against person 

60 Crimes are \ .tried, no one type predominant 
75 Not determinable or other 

10 Inapplicable (non -penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

49 Unknown if delinquent 
137 Non-delinquent 

41. pRI\Cir\L COMPONENT OF MISCONDUCT (pF-RIOD if 

543 Conviction lor serious offense 

26 Arrest foi serious offense, not followed bv conviction 
45 Unofficial serious offense 
140 Conviction for minor offense 
7 Arrest for minor offense not followed by conviction 
32 Unofficial minor offense 

9 Dishonorable discharge or desertion from Arms or Navy 
58 Not determinable or dead 

1 Inapplicable as in non-penal institution throughout 

2 Inapplicable as in penal inst.tution at least part of the time on sen- 

tence imjxiscd in previous period, no other delinquency 
137 Non-delinquent 

42. Delinquency (period i) 

1 37 Non-delinquency 
182 Delinquency — minor 
622 Delinquency — serious 

10 Inapplicable (non-pena! institution, chronic illness, elead) 

49 Unknown if delinquent 

43. Number of arrests (period ii) 

1 1 1 One arrest 
118 Two arrests 
75 Three arrests 
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ji Four arrests 
59 Five arrests 
40 Six arrests 

25 Seven arrests 

78 Eight or more arrests 
“*2 Number unknown 
297 No arrests 

123 Unknown if arrested, or inapplicable 

44 NaTURF OF (2,547) ARRESTS (PERIOD ll) 

613 Crimes against property 
59 Crimes against chastity 
40 Crimes against family and children 
755 Crimes against public welfare 
724 Drunkenness 
8 Drug selling, etc 
183 Crimes against person 
54 Violation of probation 
1 1 1 Other offenses not classifiable above 

45 Frequency of arrests (period n) 

26 One arrest in less than 3 months 
63 One arrest in 3-b months 

70 One arrest in 6- 9 months 
62 One arrest in 9-12 months 
47 One arrest in 12-15 months 
49 One arrest in 15-18 months 
53 One arrest in 18-21 months 
4 One arrest in 21 -24 months 
90 One arrest in 24 or more months 

411 Frequency incalculable (only one arrest or not arrested) 

88 Unknown if arrested, or frequency unknown 
37 Inapplicable (non-pcnal institution, chrome illness, dead) 

46. Summary of arrests, by type (period 11) 

295 Crimes against property (including holdups) 

46 Crimes against chastity 
35 Crimes against family and children 
341 Crimes against public welfare 
105 Drunkenness 
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8 Drug selling, etc. 

141 Crimes against person 

83 Other (stubbornness, truancy, runaway, malicious mischief) 
36 Violation of probation (nature of offense unknown) 

420 Inapplicable, or no arrests, or unknown if arrested 
47 Number ot convictions (period n) 

41 None 

146 One conviction 
105 Two convictions 
83 Three convictions 
61 Four convictions 
54 Five convictions 
32 Six convictions 
15 Seven convictions 

41 Eight or more convictions 

2 Number of convictions unknown 
85 Unknown if arrested 

38 Inapplicable ( non-pena! institution, chronic illness, dead) 
297 Not arrested 

48 Naturp or (2.547) dispositions (period ti) 

430 Commitment — new 
76 Commitment — b) revocation of sentence 
217 Probation 

136 Probation under suspended sentence 
675 Fine 

8 Commitment for non-payment of fine 
347 File 

5 Restitution 

113 Released by probation officer without court hearing 
51 Nol-pro* 

48 No bill 

398 Not guilty or released 

43 Unknown, or defaulted and no final disposition, or other 

49. Frequencv of convictions (period u) 

16 One conviction m less than 3 months 

42 One conviction in 3-6 months 
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48 One conviction in 6-9 months 
65 One conviction in 9-12 months 
47 One conviction in 12-15 months 
38 One conviction in 15-18 months 
57 One conviction in 18-21 months 
*9 One conviction in 21-24 months 
135 One conviction in 24 or more months 

418 Incalculable (only one arrest, no convictions, or no arrests, or num- 
ber of convictions unknown, or unknown if convicted') 

88 Unknown or unknown if arrested 

37 Inapplicable (non-pcnal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

50 Summary oe dispositions, by type (period ii) 

239 Commitment— new 
61 Commitment — by revocation of sentence 
153 Probation 

92 Probation under suspended sentence 

301 Fine (including commitment for non-payment and restitution) 
213 File 

71 Released bv probation officer without court hearing 
44 Nol-pros 
41 No bill 

213 Not guilty or released 

43 Disposition unknown, or awaiting disposition 
420 Inapplicable, or no arrests, or unknown ii arrested 


51 Number oe pf.nai experiences (period 11) 

585 None 
171 One experience 
72 Two experiences 
37 Three experiences 
15 Four experiences 
5 Five experiences 
3 Six experiences 
1 Seven experiences 
3 Eight or more experiences 
78 Unknown if any 

30 Inapplicable (non-pcnal institution, chronic illness, dead) 
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52. Nature of penal experiences, by type (period ii) 
693 Inapplicable (none, unknown if any, dead) 

43 Truant and correctional schools 
2 Schools for feebleminded 
96 Reformatories 
61 Prisons 

161 Jails, houses of correction, (arms 
10 Institutions for defective delinquents 

5^. Time in pfn\i institutions (period 11) 

587 None 

48 Less than •; months 
33 3-6 months 
52 6-12 months 
47 12-18 months 

27 18-24 months 

18 24-30 months 

19 30-36 months 
37 36-48 months 
18 48-60 months 

7 60 months 

107 Time unknown, or inapplicable 

34. Months in community (pf.riod ii) 

13 None 

2 Less than 3 months 

6 3-6 months 

7 6-12 months 
18 12-18 months 

20 18-24 months 
25 24-30 months 
17 30-36 months 
71 36-48 months 

138 48-60 months 
578 60 months 

105 Unknown or inapplicable ( dead) 

55. Official recognition of delinquency (period ii) 
238 Non -delinquency 
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604 Determination of delinquency based on official record 
46 Determination of delinquency based on unofficial misbehavior only 
78 Unknown if delinquent 

34 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

*»* 

56. Predominant oepensf. (period ii) 

255 Crimes against property 
13 Crimes against chastity 
17 Crimes against family and children 
147 Crimes against public welfare 
108 Drunkenness 
2 Drug selling, etc 
9 Crimes against person 
62 Crimes are varied, no one type predominant 

37 Not determinable or other 

34 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

78 Unknosvn if delinquent 
238 Non-delinquent 

57 Pkincipm component 01 MISCONDUCT (period ii) 

272 Conviction lor serious offense 
39 Arrest for serious offense, not followed by conviction 
28 Unofficial serious offense 
215 Conviction for minor offense 
27 Arrest tor minor offense, not follow ed bv conviction 

38 Unofficialminoroflcn.se 

8 Dishonorable discharge or desertion from Army or Nav\ 

106 Not determinable or dead 
2 Inapplicable as in non [>ena! institution throughout 
27 Inapplicable as in penal institution at least part of the time on sen- 
tence inijmscd in previous period, no other delinquency 
238 Non-delinquent 


58. Dei inqi f.nc\ (period 11) 

238 Non-delinquency 
282 Ddinqucnq— minor 
368 Delinquency — serious 

34 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 
78 Unknown if delinquent 
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59. Number of arrests (period hi) 

1 14 One arrest 
83 Two arrests 
61 Three arrests 
Four arrests 
Five arrests 
Six arrests 
Seven arrests 
Eight or more arrests 
Number unknown 
No arrests 

Unknown if arrested, or inapplicable 

60 N'stureof (2,105) 'RRr-STs (period hi) 

Crimes against propem 
Crimes against chastitv 
Crimes against familv and children 
Crimes against public welfare 
Drunkenness 
Drug selling, etc 
Crimes against person 
Violation of probation 
Other offenses not classifiable above 

61. Frequevcv of arrests (period in) 

One arrest in less than 3 months 
One arrest in 3-6 months 
One arrest in 6-9 months 
One arrest in 9-12 months 
One arrest in 12-15 months 
One arrest in 15-18 months 
One arrest in 18-21 months 
One arrest in 21-24 months 
One arrest in 24 or more months 

Frequency incalculable (only one arrest or not arrested) 
Unknown if arrested, or frequency unknown 
Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

6a. Summary op arrests, by type (period mi) 

208 Crimes against property (including holdup) 

47 Crimes against chastity 
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43 Crimes against family and children 
246 Crimes against public welfare 

227 Drunkenness 
8 Drug selling, etc. 

104 Crimes against person 

Other (stubbornness, truancy, runaway, malicious mischief) 
37 Violation of probation (nature of offense unknown) 

5«o Inapplicable, or no arrests, or unknown if arrested 

63. Number of convictions (period hi) 

44 None 

138 One conviction 
8 1 T wo con victions 

61 Three convictions 
51 Four convictions 

32 Five convictions 
21 Six convictions 

1 1 Seven convictions 

43 Fight or more convictions 

8 Number of convictions unknown 
92 Unknown if arrested 

62 Inapplicable (non-pcnal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

356 Not arrested 

64. Nature of (2,195) dispositions (period hi) 

440 Commitment — new 
35 Commitment — bv revocation of sentence 
1 34 Probation 

150 Probation under suspended sentence 
412 Fine 

10 Commitment for non-payment of fine 
343 File 
3 Restitution 

198 Released by probation officer without court hearing 

44 Nol-pros 

33 No bill 

352 Not guilty or released 

4! Unknown, or defaulted and no final disposition, or other 

65. Frequency op convictions (period hi) 

9 One conviction in less than 3 months 
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57 One conviction in 3-6 months 

33 One conviction in 6-9 months 
28 One conviction in 9-12 months 
39 One conviction in 12-15 months 

32 One conviction in 15—18 months 
46 One conviction in 1S-21 months 

6 One conviction in 21-24 months 

100 One conviction in 24 or more months 

487 Incalculable (onlv one arrest, no convictions, or no arrests, or num- 
ber of convictions unknown, or unknown if convicted) 

94 Unknown, or unknown it arrested 

69 Inapplicable ( non -penal institution, chrome illness, dead) 

66. Slmmvrv or dispositions, m rvrr (pfriod 111) 

214 Commitment — new 
35 Commitment— b\ revocation of sentence 
104 Probation 

99 Probation under suspended sentence 

199 Fine (including commitment for non pavment md restitution ) 

191 File 

102 Released by probation oincer without court ap|>caruncc 

34 Nol-pros 
23 No bill 

193 Not gudtv or released 

33 Deposition unknown, or a wantin' dis|K»sition 
510 Inapplicable, or no arrests or unknown it arrested 

67 Number oi pf.nsl rxrF.RiFvrrs (pfriod hi ) 

600 None 
122 One experience 
72 Two experiences 
31 Three experiences 
16 Four experiences 

7 Five experiences 
5 Six experiences 

2 Seven experiences 
2 Eight or more experiences 
87 Unknown if any 

56 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 
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68 . Nature of penal experiences, by type (period hi) 
745 Inapplicable (none, unknown if any, dead) 

i Schools for feehleminded 
47 Reformatories 
U? Prisons 

158 Jails, houses of correction, farms 
9 Institutions for defective delinquents 

69 Time in penal institutions (period hi) 

600 None 

32 Less than 3 months 
35 3-6 months 
30 6-12 months 
30 1 2- 18 months 

23 18-24 months 
19 24-30 months 

17 30-36 months 

^7 36-48 months 

22 48-5x1 months 
14 60 months 

143 Time unknown, or inapplicable 

70 Months in community (period hi) 

18 None 

2 Less than 5 months 
4 3-6 months 

13 6-12 months 

23 12-18 months 

14 18-24 months 

14 24 30 months 
26 30-36 months 
50 36-48 mouths 

99 48-60 months 

598 60 months 

139 Unknown or inapplicable (dead) 

71 OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OE DELINQUENCY (PERIOD III) 

312 Non-delinquency 

504 Determination of delinquency based on official recoid 
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36 Determination of delinquency based on unofficial misbehavior only 
89 Unknown if delinquent 

59 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

72. Predominant offense (period hi) 

169 Crimes against property 
12 Crimes against chastity 
20 Crimes against family and children 
107 Crimes against public welfare 
128 Drunkenness 
4 Drug selling, etc. 

11 Crimes against person 

59 Crimes are varied, no one type predominant 

30 Not determinable or other 

59 Inapplicable (institution, chronic illness, dead) 

89 Unknown if delinquent 
312 Non-delinquent 

73. Principal component of misconduct (period hi) 

189 Conviction for serious offense 
27 Arrest for serious offense, not followed by conviction 
14 Unofficial serious offense 
218 Conviction for minor offense 

30 Arrest for minor offense, not followed by conviction 
34 Unofficial minor offense 
145 Not determinable or dead 
2 Inapplicable as in non-penal institution throughout 
29 Inapplicable as in penal institution at least part of the time on sen- 
tence imposed in previous period, no other serious delinquency 
312 Non-delinquent 

74. Delinquency (period hi) 

312 Non-delinquency 
282 Delinquency — minor 
258 Delinquency — serious 

59 Inapplicable (non-penal institution, chronic illness, dead) 

89 Unknown if delinquent 

75. Delinquency in periods i, ii, and iii combined 

226 Serious delinquent throughout 
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88 Minor delinquent throughout 
109 Non-delinquent throughout 
27 Unknown throughout 
67 Serious in I and II, minor in III 
95 Serious in I, minor in II and III 
•*'07 Serious in 1 , non-delinquent in II and III 
36 Serious in I, minor in II, non-delinquent in III 
46 Serious in I, dead or unknown in II and III 
27 Serious in I and II, non-delinquent in III 
9 Serious in I and II, dead m III 
14 Serious in I, minor in II, dead or unknown in III 
14 Serious in I and II, unknown or ill or inapplicable in III 
6 Serious in I, minor in II, serious in III 

6 Serious in I, unknown in II, minor or non-delinquent in III 

2 Serious in I, non-delinquent in II, dead or unknown in III 

3 Serious in I, unknown in II, serious in III 

4 Serious in I, non-delinquent in II, serious in III 

1 Serious in I, non-delinquent in II, minor in III 
40 Minor in I, non-delinquent in II and III 

23 Minor in I and II, non-delinquent in III 
4 Minor in I, dead or unknown in II and III 
4 Minor in I and II, dead or unknown in III 

2 Minor in I, serious in II, non-delinquent in III 

4 Minor in I and II, serious in III 

5 Minor in I, serious in II and III 

2 Minor in I, unknown in II, serious in III 

7 Minor in I, serious in II, minor or unknown in III 

3 Minor in I, unknown in II, minor in III 

1 Minor in I, non-delinquent in II, minor in III 

5 Non-delinquent in I, delinquent m II and III (serious or minor) 

5 Non-delinquent in I and II, dead or unknown in III 

2 Non-delinquent in I and II, serious in III 

4 Non-delinquent in I and II, minor in III 

2 Non-delinquent in I, minor in II, unknown or dead in III 
1 Non-delinquent in I, minor in II, non-delinquent m III 
1 Non-delinquent in I, inapplicable in II and III 

5 Non-delinquent in I, serious in II, non-delinquent or minor delin- 

quent m III 

1 Non-delinquent in I, unknown in II and III 
5 Unknown in I, serious in II and III 

2 Unknown in I and II, serious or minor in III 
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1 Unknown in I, minor in II, serious in III 

3 Unknown in I, non-delinquent in II and III 
5 Unknown in I, minor in II and III 

4 Unknown in I, serious in II, minor in III 

2 Unknown in I. died early in II 

i Inapplicable as in non-penal institution throughout 
9 Dead before Period I, or very early in 1 and judgment of conduct 
impossible 

76. Ace at chance from serious to minor ohendek 

102 Under 17 years 
95 17-21 years 
63 21-25 years 
32 25-29 vears 
1 29-33 years 

707 Unknown or inapplicable 

77 \cE AT REFORMATION 

19 Under 12 years 
44 12-15 years 

75 15-18 years 
72 18-21 years 

58 21-24 years 
41 24-27 years 
9 27-30 vears 
682 Inapplicable, unknow n 
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79. Summary of behavior under various forms of peno- 
correctional TREATMENT 


ERRATI- 

EARLY EARLY CALLY 
SUCCESS, FAILURE, SUCCESS 



ALWAYS 

ALWAYS 

LATER 

LATER 

AND 


SUCCESS 

FAILURE 

FAILURE 

SUCCESS 

FAILURE 

Probation 

Probation under suspended 

164 

467 

65 

84 

26 

sentence 

IOO 

348 

*9 

3° 

3 

Parole 

66 

334 

2 

67 

3 

Supervision by State Board 

4 

M 

- 

- 

- 

Foster home during probation 

18 

20 

1 

1 

- 

Foster home during parole 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Correctional and truant schools 

171 

180 

27 

3 6 

6 

Reformatories 

72 

69 

4 

16 

1 

Prisons 

Jails, houses of correction, state 

69 

27 

5 

9 

1 

farms 

121 

33 

7 

16 

8 

Schools for feebleminded 
Institutions for defective delin- 

10 

17 

1 

3 

— 

quents 

8 

5 

- 

2 

- 

Army or Navy 

5° 

56 

12 

2 

1 


80. General summary of behavior in extramural and intramural 
peno-correctional treatment 

16 Success throughout intramural and extramural treatment 
91 Failure throughout intramural and extramural treatment 
108 Success in intramural treatment, failure in extramural treatment 
5 Failure in intramural treatment, success in extramural treatment 
104 Success in some intramural treatment, failure in all extramural 
treatment 

125 Failure in all extramural treatment, no intramural treatment 
131 Success and failure in extramural treatment, no intramural treat- 
ment 

137 Success in extramural treatment, no intramural treatment 
too Success in some extramural treatment, success in intramural treat- 
ment 

10 Failure in most extramural treatment, success in intramural treat- 
ment 

83 Success and failure in some intramural and extramural treatment 
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42 Failure in some extramural treatment, failure in intramural treat- 
ment 

2 Success in intramural treatment, no extramural treatment 

2 Success and failure in intramural treatment, no extramural treat- 

ment 

3 Failure in intramural treatment, no extramural treatment 

1 Failure in intramural treatment, failure in some extramural treat- 

ment 

2 Success in extramural treatment, success in some intramural treat- 

ment 

38 No treatment experiences, or unknown if any 
1,000 



Appendix C 

PERIOD-COMPARISON TABLES 

In the following series of tables, which are arranged by subject, we 
present the status of the 1,000 juvenile delinquents in the period 
prior to their appearance before the Boston Juvenile Court (desig- 
nated Prior Period), and during the first, second, and third five- 
year follow-up spans. 

All the tables total 1,000 unless otherwise indicated, except 
Tables 21 dirough 28, where the totals refer to die number of cases 
having a particular treatment experience whose behavior therein 
was ascertainable. 

From the title of each table it is possible to refer to Appendix A, 
for a definition or explanation of the factor and for the numbers 
referring to the more detailed tables in Appendix B, from which 
these have been demed 


1 Age of offender 



AT END OP 
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TREATMENT 

AT END OF 

AT END OF 

AT END OF 


PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Sum 

- Per 

Sum 

■ Per 

Sum 

- Prr 

Sum 

• Per 


her 

cent 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

her 

cent 

Under 16 years 

703 

70.4 

89 

9 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16-20 years 

294 

294 

604 

61.7 

88 

9 2 

- 

- 

21-25 years 

2 

.2 

284 

29 0 

593 

61.7 

85 

9.0 

26-30 years 

- 

- 

1 

.2 

278 

28.9 

583 

62.0 

31-35 years 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

.2 

270 

28.7 

36-40 years 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

•3 

Dead 

1 


21 


39 


60 


Average age 

M 

rt 06 

19 

± .06 

2 4 

06 

29 

Tfc .06 
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i. Number of arrests 






PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Num- 

■ Per 

Num 

■ Per 

Num- 

■ Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable, or un- 









known if arrested 

2 


6l 


125 


164 


One arrest 

294 

47.I 

154 

20.6 

1 1 1 

192 

"4 

23-7 

Two arrests 

151 

24.2 

167 

22.3 

1 1 8 

20 4 

83 

*7-3 

Three arrests 

80 

12.8 

126 

16.8 

75 

13.0 

61 

12.7 

Four arrests 

5° 

8.0 

96 

12.8 

72 

I2 5 

60 

125 

Five arrests 

24 

3.8 

78 

10.4 

59 

10.0 

28 

5.8 

Six and more arrests 

2 5 

4.1 

128 

I 7- 1 

M3 

24.9 

'34 

28 0 

Total arrested 

624 

62.5 

749 

798 

578 

66. j 

480 

57-9 

Not arrested 

374 

37 5 

190 

20.2 

2 97 

33 9 

356 

42. t 

Average number of ar- 









rests of those arrested 

2 28 

O4 

3.42 

=b .05 

3.76 

± 06 

3 78 

± 07 



3 Frequency of arrests 




PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD 11 

PERIOD 111 


Num 

■ Per 

Num- Per 

Num- Per 

Num- Per 

Unknown, inapplicable, 
or incalculable as only 
one arrest, or no ar- 

her 

cent 

her cent 

her cent 

her cent 

rests 

One arrest in less than 

671 


408 

536 

633 

nine months 

One arrest in nine to 

149 

45 3 

180 30.4 

>59 34 3 

>43 39 -o 

eighteen months 

One arrest in eighteen 

1 24 

37 6 

198 33.4 

>58 34 > 

114 31. 1 

or more months 
Average frequency of 
arrest among those 
arrested more than 

5 6 

'7 » 

214 362 

>47 3 >- 6 

no 299 

once 

1057 

— 25 

14 02 dr 21 

1321 dr .24 

1 2 58 rt .27 
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Unknown 

Crimes against property 
Crimes against chastity 
Crimes against family 
and children 
Crimes against public 
welfare 
Drunkenness 
Drug selling 
Crimes against person 
Other* 

T otal arrests 


4. Nature of arrests 

PRIOR PERIOD PERIOD I 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

M 


no 


829 

62 9 

1,272 

DO 

4 

3 

43 

1.6 

- 

- 

m 

5 

2S6 

21 7 

580 

22 2 

- 

- 

242 

93 

- 

- 

1 

.1 

34 

2 3 

115 

4 4 

1 67 

12 6 

342 

'3 2 

'■W 


2.719 



PERIOD II 

PERIOD lit 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

54 


49 


613 

24 6 

390 

18.2 

59 

24 

56 

2 6 

40 

I 6 

7 1 

3-3 

755 

3 ° 3 

4 8 3 

22.5 

724 

29 0 

922 

43 -° 

8 

3 

12 

.6 

183 

73 

M 7 

6.8 

1 1 1 

4 5 

6 5 

3 ° 


2.547 2,195 

• Refers in Pnor Peru*! and Penod I main! \ to (uvcmle offenses such as truancy, stub- 
bornness, running atvai, uninanageableness, malicious mischief, ami in Periods II and III to 
court appearances on charges of "default ” 


5. Summary of arrests, m type 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD 11 

PERIOD III 


\ um - 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Pet 

Num- 

Per 


fir* 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

tent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable, unknown, 









or not arrested 

376 


251 


420 


510 


Crimes against property 

47s 

76.6 

560 

748 

295 

509 

208 

42.4 

Crimes against chastity 
Crimes against family 

4 

6 

35 

4-7 

46 

7-9 

47 

9.6 

and children 

Crimes against public 

- 

~ 

/ 

9 

35 

6.0 

43 

8.8 

welfare 

204 

32 7 

327 

437 

34 1 

588 

246 

50.2 

Drunkenness 

- 

- 

100 

13.4 

205 

33 3 

227 

46.3 

Drug telling 

- 

- 

1 

.2 

8 

1-4 

8 

1.6 

Crimes against person 

30 

48 

93 

12.4 

M* 

24 3 

104 

21.2 

Other* 

'32 

2! .2 

237 

31 6 

8 3 

'4 3 

49 

1 0.0 


Notts. Percentages are based on number of men actually known to have been arrested in 
each penod. 

* Refers in Pnor Period and Penod I mainH to luvcntlc offenses such as truancy, stub- 
bornness, running away, unmanageable ness, malicious mischief and in Periods II and III to 
court appearances on charges of "default *' 
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6. Number of convictions (summary) 


PRIOR : 

PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable, or unknown 









if arrested or convicted 

7 


61 


123 


t54 


No arrests 

3 74 


190 


297 


356 


Arrests but no convictions 

4 2 

6.8 

16 

2.1 

41 

7-t 

44 

9-0 

Convictions 

577 

93.2 

733 

97-9 

539 

92.9 

446 

91.O 


r . Number of convictions 


PRIOR PERIOD 
Num- Per 
ber cent 

Inapplicable, or unknown 
if arrested or convicted 7 
No arrests, or no 


convictions 

416 


One conviction 

280 

48 5 

Two convictions 

138 

239 

Three convictions 

81 

14.0 

Four convictions 

47 

8 1 

Five convictions 

1 1 

t-9 

Six or more convictions 

20 

3.6 

Number unknown 

- 


Average number of 




convictions among 
those arrested one or 


PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD HI 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

6l 


123 


154 


206 


338 


4OO 


167 

22.8 

146 

27.2 

138 

31 -5 

177 

24.2 

105 

19.6 

81 

18.5 

137 

18.7 

83 

*5-5 

61 

I3.9 

99 

13-5 

6l 

11.4 

51 

11.6 

65 

8.9 

54 

10 0 

3* 

7-3 

87 

119 

88 

16.3 

75 

17.2 

I 


2 


8 



3.3 it .06 3.24 ± .06 


more times 


2 18 ± .03 


3.12 it .05 
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8. Frequency of convictions 

PRIOR PERIOD PERIOD I PERIOD 11 PERIOD III 



Num 

- Per 

Num 

- Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


her 

cent 

her 

cent 

ber 

rent 

ber 

cent 

Unknown, inapplicable, 









or incalculable 

6 74 


412 


543 


650 


One conviction m less 
than nine months 

One conviction in nine 

*35 

4 1 -4 

142 

24 2 

106 

23 - 2 

99 

28.3 

to eighteen months 
One conviction in eight- 

I 2 1 

37 * 

203 

34 S 

150 

33 « 

99 

28. 2 

een or more months 

7 ° 

21 5 

243 

4 ' 3 

201 

43 0 

‘52 

43-5 

Average frequency ot 









convictions among 
those arrested more 









than once i 

1 44 

- 25 

15 16 

zr. 21 

'543 

*- 25 

15 07 

Jr .29 


9 Nature of dispositions 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD 1 

PERIOD 11 

PERIOD III 


Num - 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

um- 

Per 


her 

cent 

ber 

ten: 

ber 

tent 

ber 

cent 

Unknown 

54 


Si 


43 


4 ' 


Commitment — new 

/ ' 

6 0 

5'2 

'9 3 

430 

'72 

440 

20.ij 

Commitment — by relo- 









cation 

20 

I 6 

3 °' 

II . 3 

-6 

3 0 

35 

i 6 

Probation 

570 

446 

462 

‘ 7-4 

217 

87 

‘34 

6 2 

Probation under sus- 









pended sentence 

81 

63 

250 

94 

136 

54 

150 

70 


Fine (including com- 


mitment for non- 
payment of fine, and 


restitution) 

67 

5 2 

373 

'39 

688 

27 5 

425 

19.8 

File 

355 

27 8 

442 

16.6 

347 

'3 9 

343 

'5-9 

Released by probation 









officer 

- 

- 

52 

1 9 

"3 

4 5 

198 

93 

Nol-pros 

3 

.2 

18 

•7 

5 ‘ 

2 0 

44 

2.0 

No bill 

- 

- 

‘7 

.6 

48 

' 9 

33 

'•5 

Not guilty or released 

106 

® 3 

237 

8.9 

398 

'59 

352 

.6.3 

Total arrests 

‘>333 




2,547 


2.195 



Note. Percentage* arc based on total number of known dispositions 
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10. Summary of dispositions, by type 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD 11 

PERIOD ill 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable, unknown, 









or not arrested 

376 


251 


420 


510 


Commitment — new 
Commitment — by revo- 

70 

1 1.2 

369 

49 3 

239 

41 .2 

214 

43-7 

cation 

18 

29 

182 

2 4 3 

61 

105 

35 

7- 1 

Probation 

Probation under sus 

393 

63 0 

318 

425 

•53 

26.4 

104 

21.2 

pended sentence 

Fine (including com- 

74 

II 9 

192 

256 

9 2 

•59 

99 

20 2 

mitment for non- 









payment, and resti- 
tution) 

60 

9.6 

201 

268 

301 

51.9 

199 

40.6 

File 

Released by probation 

202 

32.4 

285 

38 1 

213 

36.7 

191 

39.0 

officer 

- 

- 

34 

45 

7 1 

12 2 

102 

20 8 

Nol-pros 

3 

5 

16 

2 1 

44 

76 

34 

69 

No bill 

- 

- 

15 

2 0 

4 ’ 

7 • 

23 

4-7 

Not guilty or released 
Nature of dispositions 

93 

149 

168 

22-4 

213 

367 

'93 

39-4 

unknown, or other, 
or awaiting disposi- 









tion 

5 ° 

8 0 

57 

76 

43 

74 

33 

67 


1 1 N UMBER OF PEN' At EXPERIENCES (SUMMARY) 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD l 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Num- 

Per 

Num 

- Per 

Num- 

- Per 

Num 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

tent 

ber 

cent 

her 

tent 

Inapplicable, or un- 









known if any 

- 


58 


108 


•43 


None 

930 

930 

518 

55° 

5^ 

65 6 

600 

70.0 

One or more experiences 
Average number of 

70 

70 

424 

450 

3°7 

34-4 

257 

30.0 

penal experiences 

among those com- 









mitted one or more 









times 

1 72 ; 

£ 06 

2 06 

r£ .04 

2 02 

-£ 04 

2 14 

+ .05 
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12. Number of penal experiences 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Num- 

Per 

Sum- 

■ Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num 

■ Per 


ber 

cent 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

her 

cent 

Inapplicable, or un- 









known if any 

- 


58 


108 


143 


No penal experiences 

930 


518 


585 


600 


One experience 

47 

67 1 

189 

44.6 

171 

55-7 

122 

47-5 

Two experiences 

16 

229 

1 33 

3M 

72 

2 3-5 

7 2 

28.0 

Three experiences 

5 

7 2 

58 

1 3-7 

37 

12.0 

3 1 

12.1 

Four or more experi- 









ences 

2 

2.8 

44 

10.3 

27 

8.8 

3 2 

>*•4 

Average number of pe- 









nal experiences 

1 72 - 

.06 

2.06 : 

t *04 

2.02 m 

.04 

2.14 

-<>5 


13 Time in penal institutions 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD It 

PERIOD III 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

None 

930 


518 


587 


600 


Less than one year 

>7 

258 

141 

33 3 

1 33 

43-5 

95 

37 -o 

One to two years 

3 9 

440 

*74 

41 0 

74 

24.2 

53 

20.6 

Two to three years 

16 

24.2 

70 

165 

37 

12.0 

3 6 

14.0 

Three or more years 

4 

6 0 

39 

9 2 

62 

2 ° 3 

73 

28.4 

Tune unknown 

4 


58 


107 


>43 



Average months in pe- 
nal institutions 18.82 i 85 17.98 ± 39 19 54 ± .61 23.26 ± 74 
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14. Months in community 




PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD 1 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable (dead) or 








unknown 2 


6l 


105 


•39 


None 

- 

2 

.2 

*3 

1 5 

18 

2.1 

Lcarthan one year 


12 

1.2 

»5 

J-7 

19 

2.2 

One to two years 

(L U 

28 

3° 

38 

42 

37 

4-3 

Two to three years 

0 0 

67 

7-i 

42 

4 7 

40 

4.6 

Three years or more 


3 l8 

33-9 

209 

23 3 

149 

17-3 

Throughout 930 

93.2 

5 J2 

54.6 

578 

646 

598 

69.5 

Average number of 








months in commu- 








nity of those not in 








community through- 








out 


4 1 5 — 41 

39 10 :t 61 

35 74 - 73 

15 Nature 01 

PENAL EXPERIENCES, BY TYPE 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD I! 

PERIOD III 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable ( none, un- 








known if any, dead) 930 


576 


693 


743 


Truant and correc- 








tional schools 67 

95 7 

324 

764 

43 

14 0 

- 

- 

Schools for feeble- 








minded 2 

2-9 

8 

1.9 

2 

1 

1 

•4 

Reformatories 2 

29 

93 

21.9 

96 

3' 3 

47 

18.3 

Prisons 

- 

22 

52 

61 

19.9 

97 

37-7 

Institutions for defective 








delinquents 

- 

7 

1 7 

10 

3-2 

9 

3-5 

Jails, houses of correc- 








tion, state farms 

- 

90 

21 1 

161 

52-4 

158 

61.5 

Total number of insti- 








tutional experiences 7 1 


544 


m 


3/2 


Norm. Percentage* are on bam of number of 

men known to have penal experiences in 

each 

pc nod. 
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16 . Official recognition of delinquency 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

period hi 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

tent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

rent 

Inapplicable (non-penal 









institutions, dead), 









unknown 

5 


59 


112 


148 


Non-delinquent 

7 


>37 


*38 


3 ' 2 


Official delinquent 

624 

63.3 

755 

93 9 

604 

92 9 

504 

93-3 

Unofficial delinquent 

S 6 4 

3 6 -7 

49 

6 1 

46 

7 > 

36 

6.7 


17. Principal component op misconduct 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD 111 


\ urn - 

Per 

Sum- Per 


Per 

Sum- Per 


her 

cent 

her cent 

her 

tent 

her rent 

Unknown or inappli 







cable 

5 


59 

I08 


M7 

Non -delinquent 

7 


*3? 

248 


312 


Penal institution at 
least part of time on 
sentence imposed in 
previous period, no 
other serious dehn- 


quency 

Conviction for serious 



2 

2 

2 7 

4 1 

2 9 

5-4 

offense 

Dishonorable discharge 
or desertion from 

45' 

45.6 

543 

67 5 

272 

41 6 

189 

34-9 

Army or Navy 
Unofficial serious of- 

i 

1 

9 

r 1 

H 

1 2 

* 

— 

fender 

Arrest for serious of- 
fense, not followed by 

264 

26.7 

45 

58 

28 

4 3 

'4 

2.6 

conviction 

Conviction for minor 

3 2 

3 2 

26 

33 

39 

b O 

2 7 

So 

offense 

Unofficial minor of- 

74 

75 

140 

•7-4 

2I 5 

3 1 9 

218 

40-3 

fender 

Arrest for minor of- 
fense, not followed 

156 

158 

3 2 

4.0 

38 

5-8 

34 

6.3 

by conwction 

to 

t 1 

7 

-9 

2 7 

4-> 

3” 

5-5 
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18. Delinquency (serious and 

MINOR) 




PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Num- Per 

Num- Per 

Num- Per 

Num- 

Per 


her cent 

ber cent 

ber cent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable, unknown, 





non-delinquent 

12 

196 

350 

4 SO 


Minor offender 

241 244 

182 226 

282 43 4 

282 

522 

Seuous offender 

747 75 ^ 

622 77.4 

368 56 6 

258 

47.8 



19. Predominant 01 eensl 






PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD 111 


h um- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Inapplicable, unknown 
Non-delinquent 

ber 

5 

7 

cent 

ber 

59 

>37 

cent 

ber 

1 12 
238 

tent 

CO 

tent 

Crimes against property 

702 

71 I 

5 2 7 

65 5 

2 55 

30 2 

169 

3 > 5 

Crimes againsl chastity 
Crimes against family 

12 

I 2 

12 

1 5 

>3 

2 0 

12 

2.2 

and children 

Crimes against public 


“ 

4 

5 

>7 

2 6 

20 

37 

welfare 

22 

2 2 

86 

107 

>47 

22 6 

107 

>99 

Drunkenness 

- 

- 

34 

42 

108 

16 6 

128 

23.7 

Drug selling 

- 

- 

1 

.1 

-» 

3 

4 

7 

('rimes against person 

2 

-» 

5 

6 

9 

>•4 

11 

2 0 

Varied 

Other or not determi- 

64 

65 

60 

76 

62 

95 

59 

TO 9 

nable 

186 

188 

75 

93 

37 

58 

*9 

5-4 



20. Delinquency 






PRIOR 

PERIOD 

PERIOD 1 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Inapplicable (non-penal 









institution, dead) or 









unknown 

5 


59 


112 


148 


Non -delinquent 

7 

•7 

>37 

14.6 

238 

26.8 

312 

36.6 

Minor offender 

241 

24.2 

182 

19.3 

282 

31.8 

282 

33> 

Serious offender 

747 

75> 

622 

66.1 

368 

4>-4 

00 

30.3 
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ai. Behavior during probation 




PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Nam - Per 

Sum- Per 

Sum- Per 

N tim- 

Per 


her cent 

her cent 

her cent 

ber 

cent 

Success 

74 “-9 

ioo 33.0 

38 26.6 

37 

39-4 

Failure 

249 77 - 1 

203 67.0 

105 73.4 

57 

60.6 

Total whose behavior 





known 

3*3 

303 

>43 

94 



22. Behavior 

DURING PROBATION UNDER SUSPENDED SENTENCE 



PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Success 

1 1 

17.8 

5 ° 

24.O 

20 

21.7 

20 

23.0 

Failure 

5 1 

82 2 

158 

76.0 

7 2 

78.3 

67 

77.O 

Total whose behavior 









known 

6 2 


208 


92 


*7 




23 Behavior during parole 





PRIOR PERIOD 

PERIOD I 

PERIOD 11 

PERIOD III 


Num- 

Per 

Num- Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber tent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Success 

I 

*•5 

56 145 

58 

* 5-4 

4 3 

34-4 

Failure 

39 

97-5 

33 * 8 5 5 

170 

74.6 

80 

65.6 

Total whose behavior 








known 

40 


3^7 

228 


122 



24. Behavior in army or 1 

NAVY 



PERIOD 1 

PERIOD II 

period in 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber cent 

Success 51 

51.0 

4® 

60.4 

14 63.6 

Failure 49 

49.O 

26 

39-4 

8 3 6 -4 

Total whose behavior 





known too 


66 


22 
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25. Behavior in correctional and truant schools 



PRIOR period 

PERIOD 1 

PERIOD II 


Num- Per 

Num- Per 

Num- Per 


her cent 

her cent 

her cent 

Success 

27 49.I 

171 52.5 

*7 53* 1 

Failure 

28 50.9 

»55 47-5 

15 46.9 

Total whose behavior 

known 

55 

326 



26. Behavior in reformatories 



PERIOD 1 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD III 


Num- Per 

Num- Per 

Num- Per 


her cent 

her cent 

her cent 

Success 

31 38.8 

47 53-4 

32 7821 

Failure 

49 6l 2 

4 1 46.6 

9 22.0 

Total whose behavior 

known 

80 

88 

41 


27 Behavior in prisons 



PERIOD I 

PERIOD II 

PERIOD in 


Num- 

Per 

Mum- Per 

Num- Per 


ber 

cent 

her cent 

her cent 

Success 

1 1 

84.6 

33 6 3-4 

ss 

Nj 

O 

bo 

Failure 

2 

>5-4 

19 36.6 

28 29.2 

Total whose behavior 

known 

1 3 


52 

96 


28. Behavior in jails, houses of correction, state farms 



PERIOD 1 

PERIOD 11 

PERIOD III 


Num- Per 

Num- Per 

Num- Per 


her cent 

her cent 

her cent 

Success 

32 667 

72 75.8 

84 78.5 

Failure 

16 33.3 

23 24.2 

23 21.5 

Total whose behavior 

known 

48 

95 

107 
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Abnormal environmental experience* See 
Environmental experiences, early ab- 
normal 

Accomplices in delinquency. 12 

tiampansons of various groups, mo, 119. 
M2, 174, 175, 180-181, 184, 1 88, 197 
Affectionate relations of parents and de- 
linquents See under Parents 
Age of delinquents 

and response to various forms of treat 
ment 162—167 

as factor in prediction of behavior, 1 ^6- 
1 37 . 145 - 145 . 217 n, 270 n 
at change from serious to minor offender 
M 3 . 3° 4 

at end of first follow-up period, 26. 42, 

282 

at end of second follow-up period, 4^ 

58, 283 

a' end of (turd follow-up period, 59. 74 

283 

at end of treatment period, 282 
at ends of four periods. }o8 
at entering employment, 11, 109 119 

127, 170, 179, 187, 394 
at first jpjicjrancc in Boston luvcmlc 
Court, 1, 17, 282 
at first arrest, 13 

as predictive factor 211, 212 
comparisons of various groups no 
120, 127, 180, 183, 1 88, 194 
at first known misbehavior, 1 3 
as predictive factor, 139-140 
companions of sartous groups, 114- 
117 117, 120, 131, 132 >74, 179 
183, 187 

at reformation, 144-143, 217" 270 n 
304 

at which conduct changes occurred, 88- 
106, 116-125, 143-145, 304 
comparison with Reformatory group at 
certain agrs. 94-103 
during four periods, 163, 308 
related lo maturation and changes in 
conduct, 90-106 


Age of delinquents (eon/ ) 

when broken homes occurred, 9 
when examined at fudge Baker Founda- 
tion clinic, I 

when present study was made, 3 
Age of parents See under Parents 
Antisocial behavior See Delinquency 
Army and Navy, behavior in, 148, 156, 
159, 161, 162, 164 
by penods, 163, 305, 306, 318 
definition, 256, 274 
prediction of, 213-214 
Arrests 

age at first See under Age of delin- 
quents 

frequency defined, 277 
in certain age-spans, compared with ar- 
rests of Reformatorv group, 99-100 
in first follow-up period, 26-30, 287- 
289 

in four periods, 309-310 
in pre-court stage, 16-17, 283-284 
in second follow-up period, 43-46, 292 
294 

in third follow-up penod, 59-62, 298- 
299 

umc between first misbchasior and first 
arrest, ito, 120, 174, 175, 179, 183, 
188, 194 

as predictive factor, 208 212 
trend of, 75-79 

Attitude toward invcsngaoon. 3, 247-250, 

274, 281 

Background 4-14 See also Homes, pa- 
rental. Parents 
Behavior 

definitions. 152-156. 177. 274-276 
during all penods, 305-307 
dunng extramural and intramural treat- 
ment, 147-168, 305-307 
during specific types of extramural treat- 
ment 158-159. 161-165, 305, 306, 
318 
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Behavior (emu.); 

during specific typer of intramural treat- 
ment, 159-160, 161, 163, 165-167, 
3°5> 306. 3*9 

general summary of, 256-238, 277, 306- 
307 

in Army and Navy. See Army and Navy, 
behavior in 

prediction of. See Prediction of behavior 
See aim Delinquency 
Behavior types See Treatment types 
Bell, Walter C., vui 
Billings, Marion, vui 

Birthplace of delinquents. 4, 109, 127, 170, 
178, 182, 187, 193 

Birthplace of parents. See under Parents 
Birth rank. 110, 126, 170, 178. 183, 195 
Borens tein, Emanuel, vui 
Boston Juvenile Court, 1, an. 10, 1), 22- 
25, 168 * 

Boys' clubs, membership in See Organized 
dubs, membership in 

Broken homes. See under Homes, parental 
Bronner, Augusta, vn 

Campbell, George P.. vui 
Carter, Albert, vn 

Cases, lllastrauve. See Illustrative cases 
Chances of reform. See Prediction of be- 
havior 

Children of delinquents, 3 
Clinic. See Judge Baker Guidance Cemex 
Clubs, membership in. See Organized dubs, 
membership in 

Color, 108, 127, 170, 178, 182, 188, 193 
as predictive factor, 212 
Commonwealth Fund, vu, vui, 90 a 
Community, tune spent by delinquents in 
definition, 278 

during first fotlow-up period, 41-42, 291 
during pre -court stage, 22, 41-42, 286 
during second follow-up period, 57-58. 
396 

during third fotlow-up period, 73-74, 
301 

in four periods compared, 315 
Comparative data regarding non -del in 
querns, need of 14 


Components of misconduct. See under De- 
linquency 

Conduct. See Behavior; Delinquency 
Conduct types See Treatment types 
Conjugal relations of parents See under 
Parents 

"Control group" of non-delinquents, need 
of, 14 
Convictions 

comparison with Reformatory group, 

loo 

frequency defined, 277 

in first follow-up period, 32-13, 289- 
290 

in four periods compared, 311-312 

in pre-court stage, 18-19, 284-285 

in second follow-up period, 48-49. 294- 
295 

in third follow up period, 64-65, 299— 
300 

trend, 83-84 

Coordination of court, dime, and commu- 
nity in treatment, 15 

Coordination of data of investigation, 250- 
*57 

Correctional experiences See Peno-correc- 
tional experiences 

Correctional schools, behavior in See In- 
dustrial and truant schools, behavior in 
Cotton, Sarah R , vui 
Country of birth See Nauvity 
Criminality. See Delinquency 
Criminology as a science, 273 
Culture conflict, 4, 118, 130 
Cunningham, Mildred P , vm 

bau regarding delinquents, method of as- 
sembling, 3, 235-263 

Deaths among delinquents, 26, 43, 59, 282 
Defective ddmquents, institutions for, bc- 
havior in. See Institutions for defec- 
tive delinquents, behavior in 
Definitions of terms. 274-180 
Delinquency- 

age at first. See tender Age of delin- 
quents 

comparison with Reformatory group, 94- 
97 
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Delinquency (cont.): 
definition*, 176-277, 279 
for which referred to Benton Juvenile 
Court, 22-23 

improvement in, related to other im- 
provement*, 90 

in firtt follow-up period, 26-42, 291- 
292 

■►four period 1 compared, 302-304, 316- 
J '7 

in pre-court stage, 13, 15-25, 287 
in second follow-up penod, 43-58, 296- 
297 

in third follow-up penod, 59—74, 301- 

30a 

official and unofficial 
defined, 279 

in fint follow-up penod, 35-36, 291 
in four penod* compared, 316 
in pre-court stage, 19-20, 287 
in second follow-up penod, 51-52, 
296-297 

in third follow-up penod, 67-68, 301- 
302 

predominant offense 
defined, 279 

ui first follow-up penod, 36-37, 292 
in four periods compared, 317 
in pre-court stage, 20-21, 287 
in second follow-up penod, 52-34, 
297 

in third follow-up penod, 68-70, 302 
principal component 
defined, 279 

in first follow-up period, 40-41 , 292 
in four penod* compared, 316 
in pre-court stage, 21-22, 287 
in second follow-up penod, 55 ~ 57 . 
297 

in third follow-up penod, 71-73. 3 03 
related to age, 91-94 
related to maturation, 94-103 
serious and minor- 

defined, 277 

ui fim follow-up penod, 37-38, 292 
in four penod* compared, 317 
in pre-court stage, 21. 287 
in — yrmd follow-up penod, 54 - 55 , 
297 


Delinquency (cont.). 

senous and minor (com.) -. 

in third follow-up penod, 70-71, 302 
See alto Senous and minor offenders 
trends, 85-88, 302-304 
Delinquency among members of family. 

See under Home, parental 
Differences in vanous groups of delin- 
quents, 135, 1 69 ft 

extramural and intramural successes and 
failures, 183-186 

extramural successes and failures, 170- 
176 

extramural successes and total successes, 
194-198 

intramural successes and failures, 179- 
181 

intramural successes and total successes, 
188-192 

reformed and unreformed, 109-H4 
senous and minor offenders, 1 27-1 33 
younger and older reformed offenders, 
1 17-124 

Discipline of delinquents by parents. See 
under Parents 

Disintegration and unmtcgration and the 
maturation process, 269 
Dispositions following arrests- 
and prediction, 215 

companion with sentences of Reforma- 
tory group, ioo-ioi 
haphazard nature of, 216-217 
in first follow-up penod, 30-32, 289- 
290 

in four penods compared, 312-313 
in pre-court stage, 18, 285 
in second follow-up penod. 46-48, 294- 
295 

in third follow-up penod, 62-64, 299-300 
trend of, 79-84 

Divorce of parents See under Parents 
Du Bots, Charles A., vm 

Economic status of families of delmquenta 
Set under Homes, parental 
Education of delinquents, so-it 

companions of vanous group*, no, 122, 
129. 175. 178-I79. 183. 187, 194, 195 
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Education of parents. See under Parents 
Emotional-volition abnormalities See Men 
tal abnormalities 

Employment history, n-12, log. 119, 124 
127 170, 179, 187, 194 
Environmental experiences, earlv abnormal, 
9-10 

comparisons of various groups, no, 119, 
128, 174, 178, 184, 186, 189. 191, 

>94 

Extramural successes and failures See Suc- 
cesses and failures 

Extramural treatment, behavior during 
See under Behavior 

Factors used for predictive tables See Pre- 
dictive (actors 
“Failure scores,' 1 38 
Failures See Successes and failures 
Families of delinquents, parental See 
Homes, parental 
Fathers 

affection for delinquents 8 109, 173, 

183 189, 193 

as predicuve factor. 204 21 1 
birthplace. 4-5, 111. 172, 195. 196 
as predictive factor, 1 39-1 40 202 

204. 206 209 

discipline bv, 112-113 in. 173 

as predicuve factor, 202. 304 206, 21 1 
occupations, 6 
See alto Parents 

Feebleminded, schools for, behavior in See 
Schools for feebleminded, behavior in 
Finding delinquents, 2-3, 241-250 
Fingerprints, use of, in tracing delinquents. 
3 39 

First-born children, 110. See alto Birth 
rank of delinquents 

500 Cnmtrud Career r, 33 n, 38 », 90, 136, 
147, 148, 199, 242, 263 
Fire Hundred Delinquent H'omen, 33 n 
136, 148, 199, 242, 263 
Follow-up periods, explanation of, i-a 
Follow-up studies, significance of 1 
Forecasting behavior See Prediction of be- 
havior 

Foreign parentage Set under Parents 


Taster home placement. 

as treatment recommendation, 23 
behavior in, 161, 163, 305, 306 
defined, 275 

companions of vanous groups, 159, 194 
Freedom in community See Community 


Gangs, membership in, 7, 12 
as predictive factor, 209, 21 1 
companions of vanous groups 109 119 

129. 170, 179. 181. 183, 187. 196. 
197 

See alio Accomplices in delinquent 
Gilmore C Frederick, vm 
Gltieck. Flcanor T 1 18 n 
Grrgartousness of delinquents See Accom- 
plices in delinquent Gangs, mem 
berslnp in lame offenders, Organized 
clubs, membership in 


Habits ot delinquents, 12 
as predicuve factor. 208 
comparisons of various groups, I 10, 119, 

129. 174. 180, 185, i8fi, 189 195 
Harvard Law School Survey of Crime and 
Cnminal Justice in Boston vu n 
Health, physical, 13 106, 109, 119, 127, 

179. 18a. 187, 194 
llcalv. William A , vu 
Hill. Roscoe C . vu 
Hollerith tabulating machine, 2(1} 

Homes, parental 

assistance from social agencies. 5-6. 108, 
118, 127. 171, 178, 182, 187, 194 
broken, 8, 9, 108, 117, 128, 174, 178, 
183, 189. 194 

delinquency of family members, 8 
as predictive factor, 208, 213 
comparisons of vanous groups, no, 
>:8, 126, 172 179, 182, 188, 194 
intelligence of familv members, 9, 126, 
180 

living conditions, 7-9, 108, 129, 171, 
172, 179, 182, 183, 187. 188, 195 
mental abnormalities of family members, 
9, no, 117, 136, 180, 183, 187, 194 
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Homes, parental ( cont ) • 
moral atmosphere, 8-10 

as predictive factor, 208, 21 3 
comparisons of various groups, no, 
1 18, 1 20-121, 126, 172, 173, 179, 
182, 188, 194 

relationships of family members, 7-8 
size of families, 6 

as predictive factor, 208 
comparisons of various groups, 108, 
117. 126 170, 178 182, 187, 193 
socio-economic status, 5-6, 109-1 10, 

117. 118-119, 126, 128, 171, 172, 
178, 18 185, 188, 195 

5 rr also Parents 
Hooton Farnest A , vm 
Hnutrt of correction, behavior in See Jails 
houses of correction, and state farms, 
betuvior in 

Illustrative cases 

showing basis of classification as success 
or failure 1*53-155 

showing chronological list of treatment 
experiences, 151-152 
showing complete investigation, 258-261 
showing friendliness of interviews, 248- 
250 

showing how criminal records are pieced 
togrlhrr, a 52-254 

showing how “diary card” was kept, 251 
showing how gaps in prior data were 
filled in present study, 255-257 
showing how genuine non criminahts 
was ascertained, 255 -257 
showing how subject was traced. 243-247 
showing how 'unofficial” criminality 
was discovered, 254 
showing insufficient data, i53“*54 
showing kind of data sought in field 
investigation, 240-242 
showing prediction methods, 316 -234 
Immigrant parents of delinquents See un- 
der Parents 

imprisonment. See Pcno-corrcctional ex- 
periences 

Incompatibility of parents See under Par- 
ents 
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Indeterminate sentence, value of, 271-272 
Individual delinquent, treatment plan for, 
24-25, 135-136, 271 

Industrial and truant schools, behavior in, 
159, 161, 165 

by periods, 163, 305, 306, 319 
definition, 274-275 
prediction of, 206-208, 209 
Industrial career See Employment history 
Industrial skill of parents, 6 
Insecurity, feeling of, 10, 190, 199 
Institutions for defective delinquents, be- 
havior in, 305, 306 
definition, 275 

Integrated system of justice, importance of, 
272-273 

Intelligence of delinquents, 1 1 
as predictive factor, 209 
comparisons of vanous groups, no, 
121-122, 129, 180, 183. 189, 195 
Intelligence of family members, 9, 126, 
180 

Interviews 3, 235 240, 248-250, 281 
Intramural successes and failures See Suc- 
cesses and failures 
Intramural treatment. 

behavior during See under Behavior 
nature of, by periods, 315 
Investigations 

attitude toward, 2. 235, 240, 248-250, 
281 

coordination of data of, 250-257 
nature of, 235. 241-250 
sample of complete, 258 

Jails, houses of correction, and state farms, 
behavior m. 160, 161, 16 6 
bv penods, 163, 305, 306, 319 
definition, 275 
prediction of, 211-213 
Judge Baker Foundation See Judge Baker 
Guidance Center 

Judge Baker Guidance Center. 1, 13, 14- 

25. 113. 1 39 

Judges, use of prediction tables by, 135- 
136, 175. 199-200, 215, 216-234 
Justice, need of integrated system of, 272- 
273 
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Juvenile court See Boston Juvenile Court 

Knopf, Alfred A , 90 • 

Landis, Dean James M , vm 
Later Criminal Careers, go, 94, 95, 104 n, 
136, 199, 342, 263, 268, 271 
Lawrence, Samuel C , vui 
Leisure, use of, by delinquents, 12, 90 See 
also Gangs, membership in. Organized 
clubs, membership in 

“Leniency” and "seventy" as sentencing 
principles, 273 

Locating delinquents, 2-3, 241-250 
Lone offenders, 12, no, 119, 132, 174, 
175, 180-181, 184, 188, 197 
Lyman, Arthur T., vii 

”M0 " (maturation quotient). 270 
Madduz, Virginia A., nu 
Massachusetts Board of Probation, 151, 
*35. *36, 238 

Massachusetts Department of Public Safety. 
*39 

Massachusetts Department of Public Wel- 
fare, «5j, 276 

Massachusetts Division of Child Guardian- 
ship, 276 

Maturation related to age and changes in 
conduct. 90-106, 107, 115, 124-125, 
133, 166, 264, 267-270, 272 
Mean square contingency coefficient, 201 
Mental abnormalities of delinquents, 1 3 
as predictive factor, 201 
comparisons of various groups, r tj, 125, 
>31. >75. >76. >8o, >®5. >*6. 1*7. 
>94. >97->9* 
e ffe ct on mature boo, 90 
Mental a bn o rmalities of family members, 
9, no, 117, 126, 180, 183, 187, 194 
Mental disease. See Mental abnormalities 
Method at present research, 149-152, 235- 
263 

Misconduct. See Delinquency 
Mobility of delinquents, 2-3, 194 
"Model prisoners," 147 


Moral atmosphere of parental homes. See 
under Home, parental 
Mothers; 

affection for delinquents, 8, 108, 173, 
182, 188 

birthplace, hi, 172, 195, 196 
as predictive factor, 139-140, 206 
discipline by, 112-113, 121, 128, 130, 
>73 

as predictive factor, 202, 204, 206 
employment outside home, 6, 108. 117, 
128, 170, 178, 183, 188, 194 
See also Parents 
Moyer, Came V , vn 

Nativity of delinquents, 4, 109, 117, 127, 
170, 178, 182, 187, 193 
Nativity of parents. See under Parents 
Navy, behavior in See Army and Navy, 
behavior in 
Negroes See Color 
Neighborhood conditions. 7 
as predictive factor, 212, 213 
companions of various groups, 108, 119, 
128, 129, 170, 179, 183, 188. 195 
Non -delinquents: 
change in incidence of, 

court stage to lint follow-up penod, 

39 

first follow-up penod to second, 54-55 
second follow-up penod to third, 71, 
74 

throughout three follow-up periods, 87 
need of comparative data regarding. 14 

Occupations See Employment history 
Offenses See Delinquency 
Official and unofficial delinquency. See un- 
der Delinquency 

One Thous an d I upends Delinquents, 4-25, 
33 «. 35 ». 3* ». 90— 9>. >37->3*. >4*. 
199-200, 235-236, 241, 262 
Organized club*, membership in, 12, 110, 
123-124, 127, 170, 179, 183, 188, 194 


Parental homes. Set Homes, parental 
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Parana: 

affection for delinquent*, 8 

a* predictive factor, 139, 204, 21 1 
companion* of vanou* group*, 108, 
109, 117, 128, 172, 173, 180, 182, 
183, 188, 189, 192, 194 
•ge: 

a* predictive factor, 21 1, 213 
-.••comparisons of various groups, 108, 

117, 118, 126, 128, 170, 178, 179, 
182, 187, 193 

conjugal relations, 7 

as predictive factor, 208, 209, 211 
comparisons of various groups, 109, 

118, 128, 172, 173, 179, 184, 186, 

189, 191, 195 
disciplinary practice. 8 

a* predictive factor, 202, 204, 206, 211 
companions of vanous groups, ■ 1 2- 
113, 121, 128, 130, 173, 178, 190, 
194 

divorce or separation, 7, 9, 108, 117, 
174, 178, 189, 191, 195 
education, 5 

as predictive factor, 213 
comparisons of vanous groups, 109, 
118, 126. 1 7 1 , 178, 184, 185, 189, 

190, 193 

industrial skill, 6 
length of time in United States 
as predictive factor. 1 39-1 40 
comparisons of vanous groups, 109, 
171, 178, 188, 193 
nativity, 4 

as predictive factor, 139, 202, 204, 
206, 209 

comparisons of vanous groups, 109. 
in, 129-130, 171-172, 178, 183, 
■ 88, 193, 193, 196 
religion. 5 

as predictive factor, 139-140, 213 
companions of vanous groups, Til- 
112, 118, 127, 170-171, 178, 196 a 
See alto Homes, parental 
Parole: 

behavior during, 138-139, >81, 164. 
198. 199 

by periods, 163, 305, 306, 318 
definition, 273 


Parole (coal.): 

behavior during (cone.)-. 

prediction of, 205-206, 207 
selection of offenders for, 224 n 
Parsons, Herbert C., vu 
Passage of time, improvement in behavior 
with, 167 

Peno-correctional expenences: 
behavior during. Sec Behavior 
comparison with those of Reformatory 
group, 101-103 
definitions, 277, 278-279 
in first follow-up penod, 33-33, 290- 
291 

in four periods, 315 
in pre-court stage, 2, 19, 286 
in second follow-up penod, 49-50, 293- 
296 

in third follow-up penod, 65-67, 300- 
301 

prediction of behavior during. See under 
Prediction of behavior 
trend, 84-85, 315 
Period -comparison tables, 308-319 
Perkins, Justice John F , vui 
Persistence of reformation, 71 
Personality handicaps. See Mental abnor- 
malities 

Physical condition, 13, 106, 109, 119, 179, 
182, 194 

Pound, Rascoe, vui 

Practical implications of findings of this 
work, 270-273 
Predicnon of behavior: 
age and, 144-145, 217 a, 270 a 
dunng peno correcnonal treatment, 1, 2, 
147-168. 216-234, 270-272 
factors in, 199-215 

following peno-correctional treatment, 2 
factors in, 135-146 
illustrative cases, 216-234 
in industrial and correctional schools, 

206-208 

in jails and houses of correction, 211-213 
in prisons, 210-21 1 
on parole, 205-207 
on probsnon, 201-205 
Prediction tables 

cases illustrating use of, 216-234 
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Prediction tables (coal.) 

Cor behavior after treatment, 135-146 
for behavior in industrial and correctional 
schools. 206-213 

for behavior in jails and houses of cor 
rection, 211-213 
for behavior in prisons. 210-211 
for behavior on parole. 205-207 
for behavior on probation, 201-205 
method of constructing 135-146 168 
169 199-2 1 5. 265 
value of, in sentencing process 271 
Predominant offense See under Delin- 
quency 

Principal component of misconduct See 
under Delinquency 
Prisons, behavior in, 161, if>6 
by periods, 163, 305. 306 319 
definition. 275 
prediction of. 2 1 0-2 1 1 
Probable error, 16911 
Probation, behavior during 1 49 158. 161 
162-163. 168 a. tog 
by periods. 163, 305, 306, 318 
defininon. 275-276 
prediction of, 201-205 
Prognostic instruments See Prediction 
tables 

Proportional incidence of success and fail 
ure during specific tvpes of treatment 
160-162. 163, 305, 306. 318-319 
Psychiatric examination. 13. 11311 
Psychiatric status See Mental abnormalities 
Psychoanalytic approach to problem of 
maturation, 268 

Psychologic configuration of familv, 7 See 
alto Home, parental; Parents 
Punishment, rationale of, a 16 

Race See Color 

Rank of delinquent among siblings See 
Birth rank 

Recidivism, percentage of 38-39. S 4 SS 
70-71 See alio Behavior; Delinquents 
Recommendations for treatment of delin- 
quents. clinical. 24-25 
Recreational outlets See Gangs, membership 
in, Organized dubs, membership in 


"Reform" and adherence to prison rules, 
149 « 

Reformation, persistence of, 71, 269 See 
also Prediction of behavior 
Reformatories, behavior in, 160, 161, 

165 

by periods. 163 305, 306 319 
definition, 276 
prediction of, 208-210 
Reformatory graduates, comparison with 
delinquents, 94-103, 264-265 
Reformed and unreformed offenders com- 
parison of characteristics, 1 07-1 15 
Religion of parents See under Parents 
Research, new, 168 

Research procedures of present study, 3, 
235-263 
Resemblances 

of delinquents and Reformatory gradu- 
ates, 94-103. 264-265 
of extramural and intramural successes 
and failures, 182-183 
of extramural successes and failures, 
169-170 

of extramural successes and total suc- 
cesses, 193-IQ4 

of intramural successes and failures, 

177-179 

of intramural successes and total suc- 
cesses 187-188 

of reformed and unreformed, 108-109. 
265 

of sc nous ami minor offenders, 126- 
134, 265 

of younger and older reformed, 1 1 6— 

117. 265 

Residence place of, at end of third follow- 
up period, 257, 283 

Response to treatment, prediction of. See 
Prediction of behavior 
Retardation, educational See School retar- 
dation 

Running away from home, 9 

Sachs, Miriam B„ vui 
Saunders, Sttcy C , vui 
Schedule, statistical, 261 -262 
Sc he Si Bcatnce H , vm 
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School misconduct of delinquents 
as predictive factor, 137-138, 202, 204, 
206, 209 

comparisons of various groups, 114, 119, 

130, 13a. 174-176, 178-179, 183, 

189, 194 

in pre-court stage, 11, 17 
School retardation 

as predictive factor, 202 
comparisons of various groups, no, 122, 
129, 175, 176, 179, 183. 187, 195 
Schooling of delinquents See Education of 
delinquents 

Schools for feebleminded, behavior in, 159- 
160, 161 

bv periods, if, 3, 305, 306 
definition, 27(1 

Scoring of casts for prediction purposes, 
1 40, 218 

Segregation of certain types of offenders. 

Sentences Ire I Impositions ot arrests 
Separation of parents See under Parents 
Serious and minor offenders 

age at change from one to other, 143, 
304 

classification of, 21-22 
comparison of characteristics 12(1-134 
in first period, 37- 38 
in second period, 54-55 
in third period, 70-71 
See also under Delinquency 
"Settling down" process, 103, 166 See also 
Maturation 

Siblings See Homes, parental 
Similarities among various groups of delin- 
quents See Resemblances 
Si7.e of parental families See under H -tries 
parental 

Social service exchange, 239 
Social welfare agencies, activity of, in fami- 
lies of delinquents, 5-6, 108, 118, 

127. 171, 178, 182, 187, 194 
Socio-economic status of parental homes 
See under Homes, parental 
State Board, behavior during supervision 
by, 305, 306 
defined, 276 
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State farms, behavior in See Jails, houses 
of correction, and state farms, behavior 
in 

"Straight probation," behavior during. See 
Probation, behavior during 
Street trades, employment in, 11, 124, 194 
See also Employment history 
Successes and failures 
characteristics compared 

extramural successes and extramural 
failures, 169-176 

extramural successes and total suc- 
cesses, 193-198 

intramural successes and intramural 
failures, 177-181 

intramural successes and total successes, 
187-192 

total successes and total failures, 182- 
186 

definitions, 152-133 177, 274-276 
proportional incidence in specific types 
of treatment, 160-162, 163, 305, 306, 
318-319 

Summary of findings, 264-267 
Supervised activity See Organized clubs, 
membership in 

Suspended sentence, behavior under, 158, 
161, 163, 164 

by periods, 163, 305, 306, 318 
definition, 276 
prediction of, 203-205 

Tables, original ("raw"), 281-319 
Theoretical implications of findings of 
this study, 267 

Time between first misbehavior and first 
arrest, no, 120, 174, 175, 179, 183, 
188, 194 

as predictive factor, 208, 212 
Time delinquents spent in community See 
Community, time spent by delinquents 
in 

Time parents were in United States See 
under Parents 

Time spent in peno-correctional institu- 
tions. See Peno-corrcctional experiences 
Tracing of delinquents, 2-3, 241-250 
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Treatment: 

behavior during. See under Behavior 
by court and clinic, 33-25 
definition, 24-25, 26 a 
kinds, 149 

Treatment experiences. See Peno-correc- 
bona) experiences 
Treatment period defined, 14-25 
Treatment plan for individual delinquent, 

14-25, 135-136, 271 

Treatment types, 148, 157-158, 198-199, 
266, 272 

Trend of conduct, 75-89 
Truancy See School misconduct 
Truant schools, behavior in See Industrial 
and truant schools, behavior in 


Unintegradon and disintegration, 269 

Welfare agencies' activities. See Social wel- 
fare agencies, activities of, in families 
of delinquents 

Whereabouts of delinquents at end of third 
follow-up period, 257, 283 
Winslow, Richard, vii 
Wood berry, Laura G., vu 
Work history, 11-12, 109, 119, 124, 127, 
170, 179, 187, 194 

lounger and older reformed, companion 
of charactensucs, 116-125 




